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INTRODUCTION 


In this study there is no single problem to solve, although many 
may be raised. Its purpose is not to trace ecclesiastical or theological 
history as such, but rather to survey the social interests of Baptists 
within the organization of the Philadelphia Baptist Association from 
1707 through 1940. The scope of the work is limited to this Associa- 
tion, in the belief that even national history must rest eventually on the 
basis of intensive local studies. There have been other histories of 
Baptists; but only one that has come to the writer’s attention has been 
restricted to the Baptists of Philadelphia. This is a work entitled The 
Early Baptists of Philadelphia, written by the Reverend David Spencer 
in 1877. Its author was an historically-minded pastor in Philadelphia, 
whose training in that field was not great so far as is known. His book 
is readable, factual, but quite panegyrical. It is limited in its scope 
to a general treatment of the Baptists of the city prior to 1877. Con- 
sequently, it does not deal either critically or comprehensively with the 
subject of this investigation. 

This survey was begun in 1939 as a project for a seminar in the 
social history of Philadelphia. Since that time, it has been rather 
surprising and intriguing to discover the extent to which Philadelphia 
Baptists have manifested concern for the social problems of the past 
two centuries. Surprising, because two principles of Baptist polity 
have limited their activity in behalf of social and political reform. 
These are the separation of church and state, to which they have 
clung as a guarantee of religious liberty, and the autonomy of the 
local church, which results in the lack of a central organization. 

The nature of Baptist polity has made it difficult to demonstrate 
conclusively the scope and effectiveness of this Association in many of 
its interests. The question may be raised as to how germane mere 
resolutions were even when passed after serious debate, for Baptists 
have never had a strong central organization which could translate 
principles into action readily. On the contrary, the complete auton- 
omy of the local church necessarily has made the associational organi- 
zation but an advisory body and an agency for collective enterprise 
within its area. Moreover, Baptists’ strong belief in the separation of 

church and state has restrained them from entering into politics 
willingly gua ecclesia, although they have not objected to participating 
in political life gua personae. 

Since the inception of the Philadelphia Association in 1707, there 
have been many issues which have challenged its attention. Among 


the more important, the following have been selected: religious liberty, 
education, slavery, Catholicism, the problem of immigrant minority 
groups, political corruption, social needs calling for reform, the liquor 
problem and other moral issues, and war. These have been dealt with 
in this study because they were given widest consideration by the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association and the Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
of the city and its vicinity. 

Since this investigation is of a critical nature, the primary inten- 
tion has been to determine the extent and character of Baptist concern 
for social problems in an objective manner. There has been no 
hesitancy to appraise the presence or absence of their interest in such 
matters. It is not the present purpose to magnify or minimize the 
part which this Church has played in the history of Philadelphia. Yet 
it is the writer’s impression that historians have failed to note the real 
significance of Baptist activities, and that this neglect probably has 
been due to the difficulty of tracing the history of a Church possessing 
little central authority. 

It is hoped that, in attempting to overcome this difficulty, better 
understanding may be achieved of the influence of American Baptists 
in general, and of the social history of Philadelphia in particular. 
Baptists always have constituted an outstanding Protestant denomi- 
nation, in fact, one which has been by no means entirely rural in 
character. There emerges here, therefore, the picture of the com- 
munity interests of this denomination, against the background of 
Philadelphia as a center of American Protestantism. 


-ART ONE: FROM 1707 TO 1865 | 
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CHAPTER I 
HistoricaAL BACKGROUNDS PRioR TO THE CIviL WAR 


The history of American Baptist churches goes back to the seven- 
teenth century when in 1611 a little band of refugee English Separatists 
in Amsterdam were influenced by their leader, John Smyth, to be re- 
baptized. It was their belief that infant baptism was unscriptural and 
‘ that baptism should follow a profession of faith in Jesus Christ. Upon 
Smyth’s death a few months later, several of his followers returned to 
England and established the first Anabaptist church on English soil. 
By 1626 there were five such churches in England, all small, containing 
only about one hundred and fifty members in the aggregate. As the 
number of churches grew to forty-seven in 1644, the conviction became 
prevalent that the only proper mode of baptism to symbolize a new 
life in Christ was immersion. London Baptists, thereupon, incorpo- 
rated that view in their Confession of Faith in the same year.! 
Thus it was in this respect that they came to be distinguished from 
their spiritual forefathers, the Anabaptists, who, existing in various 
parts of Europe since the eleventh century, had taught adult baptism 
without insisting upon immersion. This was also the distinguishing 
feature between the Baptists and the Mennonites, followers of Menno 
Simons, a devout reformer of Friesland who revived Anabaptist 
principles under a new name in the sixteenth century.” 

The Baptists were united in advocating religious liberty. This 
was to their advantage, for they were a much persecuted minority 
group; they had suffered even at the hands of the Presbyterians during 
the Commonwealth period, although Cromwell protected them in 
return for their service in the army. They were not united in theology, 
however. Instead, they were divided into two groups: the General 
Baptists who were disciples of Arminius, a theologian who emphasized 
salvation for all men, and the Particular Baptists who accepted 
Calvin’s teaching that only the elect should be saved. Both groups 
rejected sacramentalism in the ordinary sense; in a word, they were 
completely Protestant in outlook. While these two views were repre- 
sented in America, the latter became predominant. 

1 Joseph Ivimey, History of the English Baptists, 4 vols. (London, 1811-1830), 


I, pp. 175-176. 
2 Henry C. Vedder, A Short History of Baptists (Philadelphia, 1898), p. 190. 
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In the seventeenth century, the more courageous of them set sail 
for America to escape restrictions placed upon their religious practice 
and faith. They carried with them the traditions of English Dissent, 
namely, the love for religious freedom and local autonomy in church 
polity; and, to preserve both, they advocated separation of church 
and state. They were not Puritans, except in their moral standards 
and Calvinistic theology. Always they opposed the idea of a state 
church.® 

Those who came to the Colonies were neither numerous nor unduly 
prominent. Undoubtedly, there were varied motives among them, 
causing them to join Congregationalists and Anglicans. The earliest 
arrivals found their way to New England communities possibly be- 
cause they thought that the Puritans who had shared persecution 
with them in England would receive them gladly. In fact, there is 
little evidence of Baptist growth in the South during this early period. 
Perhaps the dominance of the Anglican Church there provided no more 
congenial atmosphere than the Congregational Church was to provide 
in New England. Indeed, early Baptists in the Massachusetts 
Colony met with much opposition, particularly because they refused 
to countenance the state church’s control over them. 

Roger Williams, for example, who arrived in Boston in 1631 to 
escape the persecution of Archbishop Laud and became pastor of a 
Congregational church at Salem, Massachusetts, was banished from 
the colony because of his views on separation of church and state. 
Thereupon he founded Rhode Island Colony, with its famous guarantee 
of religious liberty. For a time he became openly a Baptist, even bap- 
tizing some of his followers. Later he declared himself a Seeker, but 
the nucleus of a Baptist church had been formed in Providence. In 
1638, Hanserd Knollys, an Anglican clergyman who had become 
a Separatist two years before, emigrated to New England for 
religious liberty. He was an Anabaptist pastor in the New Hamp- 
shire Colony at the time, but became a Baptist after his return 
to England in 1641. Another immigrant from England was Dr. John 
Clarke, who became a Baptist after his arrival and founded a 
church in Newport, Rhode Island. It was due to his excellent service 
that the colony obtained its charter in 1663. 


It seems that several were baptized by these men. Undoubtedly 


3 For a somewhat similar view see Thomas C. Hall, The Religious Background of 
American Culture (Boston, 1930), Ch. 14. 
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others of lowly origin and Baptist convictions came from various 
churches in England. The nuclei in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island were small. With the exception of the 
colony last named, New England did not provide a welcome home 
for Baptists. Their refusal to baptize their infants brought persecu- 
tion upon some of them in Massachusetts. Thomas Painter of Hing- 
ham was whipped in 1644; Henry Dunster, who was President of 
Harvard College for twelve years, was compelled to resign the presi- 
dency for his views. John Clarke, the founder of the Baptist Church 
at Newport, and Obadiah Holmes, the man who was to be his succes- 
sor, were imprisoned and whipped in Boston for having preached 
against infant baptism to some Baptists at Lynn, Massachusetts, in 
1651. | | 

In spite of persecution the number of Baptists increased. For 
example, John Myles, the founder of the first Baptist church in Wales, 
arrived in 1663 with a number of his members to escape the effects of 
the Act of Uniformity at home. They organized a Baptist church at 
Rehoboth in 1663, which was moved to Swansea in 1667. A church 
was organized in Boston in 1665 in the home of Thomas Goold, who 
had refused to present his child for baptism ten years before, an inci- 
dent which gave the authorities excuse for persecuting him as pastor 
of the new congregation. Notwithstanding the opposition, a meeting- 
house was erected in 1678. 


The persecution might have been more effective had not the 
Baptists been organized in autonomous groups more difficult to manage 
than those under a central control. Nevertheless, the growth of Bap- 
tist churches in New England in this period was slow. There were 
only ten small churches with not more than three hundred members 
in 1700.4 The Puritan regime with its state church was hostile 
toward Baptists and Quakers in particular because their emphasis 
upon individual liberty threatened the theocratic ideal of the Boston 
clergy. Such an attitude did not encourage immigrants of these sects 
to come to New England. 

It is therefore not surprising that the center of Baptist growth 
should have been in the Middle Colonies. In this section midway 
between New England and the South was a commingling of interests 
and cultural groups which made for greater toleration of religious 
differences than might have been otherwise possible. The indications 


* Vedder, A Short History of Baptists, p. 302. 
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of intolerance of Baptists were few and almost entirely associated 
with New Amsterdam when it was under Peter Stuyvesant’s adminis- 
tration. Only for a short time were Baptists persecuted by the 
governor, and when complaints thereof reached the Dutch West India 
Company, orders were issued to put an end to such molestation. 

Since Pennsylvania and New Jersey offered religious liberty, the 
Philadelphia area provided a nucleus for the most important and 
influential group of Baptist churches in the colonies by the early 
eighteenth century. It appears from such facts as are available that 
each of these churches was built around a core of a few men and women 
who had been Baptists before emigrating to the New World. There 
were others who had held Baptist beliefs for a long time, but who had 
not been able to identify themselves with Baptists for lack of a church 
in their community. Most of these people were English. In Phila- 
delphia and its immediate vicinity there were also Welsh Baptists, and 
a few Irish. But the heritage and associations of American Baptists are 
primarily English.’ A survey of the beginnings of these early churches 
in the Philadelphia area corroborates such a view. In fact, too much 
attention has been focused upon Roger Williams and the Providence 
Plantation as the chief Baptist center in the colonies.® 

In 1684, Thomas Dungan, a native of Ireland who had emigrated 
in his latter years to Rhode Island, came with a group from the 
Baptist church at Newport in that colony to Cold Spring, Pennsyl- 
vania. He had come to America to escape the hostility to Baptists 
under the reign of Charles II only to find the same spirit of persecution 
in New England.” At this spring, about three miles north of Bristol in 
Bucks County, Dungan and his followers established a church which 
survived until about 1702. It is thought by some that the father of 
the celebrated physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush, was a member, for 
his remains lie in the burial ground of the church.? Thus the church 
that stemmed from Rhode Island died. It remained for a church made 

’ This view is borne out in a study by Morgan Edwards, Materials towards a 
History of the American Baptists (Philadelphia, 1770 and 1792), Vols. IandIlI. This 
work will hereafter be referred to as Maiterzals. 


6 This interpretation is presented by William W. Sweet in Religion on the Amert- 
can Frontier: The Baptists (1783-1830) (New York, 1931), p. 3. He states as follows: 


“Tn their origin the American Baptists had no connection with the English Baptists; 
rather they date from the expulsion of Roger Williams from Massachusetts, and 
from his establishment of the Providence Plantation.” 
7 David Spencer, The Early Baptists of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1877), p. 19. 
8A. D. Gillette, ed., Minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist Association: 1707-1807 


(Philadelphia, 1851), Preface, p. 3. Future reference to minutes of this Association 
will be to Association Minutes. 
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up of British immigrants to Philadelphia to continue to the present 
day. That church was the ‘‘Old Pennepack Church,’’ now called the 
Lower Dublin Baptist Church, located near Pennepack Creek in 
Dublin township of Philadelphia County. 

The Pennepack Church was founded in 1688 by Pastor Elias 
Keach, son of a London Baptist minister, and twelve members, five 
of whom were Baptists from Radnorshire in Wales; another was a 
member of a Baptist congregation in Kilkenny, Ireland; and the rest 
were from England.? Elias Keach had come to Philadelphia from Lon- 
don in 1688, a young man of twenty who thought it sportive to garb 
himself as a clergyman. Because of the prestige of his father, the 
Reverend Benjamin Keach of London, he secured invitations to preach. 
At his first service, he suffered pangs of conscience and thereupon con- 
fessed his imposture. Through the kindly guidance of the Reverend 
Thomas Dungan at Cold Spring, he was baptized. From then on he 
preached at Pennepack with unusual effect. Indeed he extended his 
parish to include a large circuit of congregations in Trenton, Chester 
and other small towns in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. When the 
Pennepack Church was organized, these Baptists united with its 
membership. The entire membership was to gather together twice 
a year, in the spring and in the fall. But the distances were too great, 
and as the membership increased, daughter churches in New Jersey 
were organized at Middletown in 1688, Piscataway in 1689, Cohansey 
in 1690, and at Philadelphia in 1698. This latter was to be known as 
the First Baptist Church of that city. 

The Pennepack Church is typical of the early colonial Baptist 
congregations. Meetings were held in the homes of its members, the 
number of which was only forty-six by 1700. By 1707, however, a 
meeting-house was erected near the burial ground. The ground was the 
gift of Samuel Jones, who was later a pastor of the church. The 
building was modest, being only twenty-five feet square. In 17/74 it 
was enlarged, and by 1805 was replaced by a colonial structure which 
still stands a few hundred yards from the present Lower Dublin 
Baptist Church at Bustleton, Philadelphia. 

Although the First Church of Philadelphia had been organized in 
1698, its members were connected with the Pennepack Church until 

* Robert T. Tumbleston, A History of ‘‘Old Pennepack,’’ incorporated in the 
250th Anniversary Program Booklet of the church, (1938). A copy may be found in 


the American Baptist Historical Society. The following narrative is based on this 
history and David Spencer, op. cit., pp. 22-26. 
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1746, when the former congregation found it necessary to be formally 
incorporated. in order to make certain legacies operative.? The con- 
gregation had no building in its early years. Its members worshiped 
alternately with the Presbyterians in the Barbadoes storehouse, sit- 
uated at the northwest corner of Second and Chestnut Streets, until 
September, 1698, when, upon the insistence of the latter group, they 
were compelled to find other quarters. They then moved to Anthony 
Morris’ Brewhouse near the drawbridge which was on the east side of 
Water Street near Dock Street. There they accepted the invitation 
of the almost extinct group of Quaker Baptists, a small group of 
Friends who had adopted many Baptist views, to use their building, a 
frame structure located in La Grange Place, on Second Street above 
Market. This they continued to use until 1856, when they built a 
large church edifice at Broad and Arch Streets where the United Gas 
Improvement Company’s building now stands. 

These two churches, “Old Pennepack’’ and the First Baptist of 
Philadelphia were typical of the small congregations that were to 
organize the Philadelphia Baptist Association in 1707. Life was com- 
paratively simple in those early days; and yet there were problems 
of faith and discipline which harrassed these small groups. It became 
evident to the pastors and laymen alike that some kind of a general 
meeting was necessary to deal with questions as they arose from time 
to time. As early as 1688 such a joint meeting of several churches oc- 
curred at Lower Dublin for the purpose of administering baptism, of 
ordaining, and of inspirational preaching. The next occasion for a 
similar gathering was in March, 1689, at Philadelphia; the third at 
Burlington, New Jersey, the following summer. Thereafter, periodic 
meetings were held in Cohansey, Welsh Tract, and Middletown. It 
came to be known as a yearly meeting by the people of these towns 
since it came to them annually, but was called a quarterly meeting by 
the ministers who attended each one held during the year. In time, 
the nature of these gatherings became fixed according to a decision 
made at the session held on July 27, 1707, when “the general meeting 
which had been held at Philadelphia from 1689, was transformed into 
‘an association of messengers authorized by their respective churches 
to meditate and execute designs of public good.’ ’’# 

10 J. C. Walker, ‘‘Historical Sketch of the Philadelphia Baptist Association’’ in 
the Association Minutes for 1907, p. 81. The account that follows is based on Walker 


and David Spencer, Early Baptists of Philadelphia, pp. 32-38. i 
lt William W. Keen, Founding of First Baptist Church (Philadelphia, 1898), p. 461. 
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In this manner, then, five small Baptist churches organized the 
Philadelphia Baptist Association. They were the congregations at 
Lower Dublin (Pennepack), Piscataqua (Piscataway), Middletown, 
Cohansey, and Welsh Tract. There were some minor theological 
differences among them, but not such as to prevent association. Such 
differences may be illustrated by the last-named congregation. This 
was founded by a group of Welsh Baptist immigrants who had settled 
in 1701 near the Pennepack Church, which they did not regard as 
orthodox because they did not require the laying on of hands upon newly 
baptized converts. Consequently the Welshmen pulled up stakes 
and purchased thirty acres of land near what is now Newark, Dela- 
ware. Hence the church came to be known as the ‘‘Welsh Tract 
Baptist Church.’’” It does not seem to have been a language barrier 
but this rather minute doctrinal difference which prevented their join- 
ing the Pennepack Church. But even this did not prevent cooperation 
with sister churches in the newly organized Association. 

Among Baptists whose earlier experience had been British, it is 
not surprising to find them adopting a form of organization similar to 
the pattern of the first Associations of the Particular Baptists estab- 
lished in the middle of the seventeenth century in Somerset and 
Midland Counties of England. Through the years that followed the 
English General Baptists had been even more active in establishing 
like forms of central coordination of activities. At Swansea, in Wales, 
Baptist congregations were similarly organized in 1655.% So the 
“‘association’’ plan adopted by Philadelphia Baptists in 1707 was not 
of American origin; it had its earlier prototype in England and Wales. 

The Philadelphia Association, like its sister organizations in 
Britain, was loose in structure, without power or authority to bind 
the churches composing it. From the very first, it was regarded simply 
as an advisory council.!4 While it was therefore as democratic as the 
spirit of the English tradition of ‘‘Dissent,”’ it was looked to for decision 
and guidance in matters both trivial and important. A reading of the 
minutes from year to year indicates that the various churches relied 
upon the Association for advice and even for the settlement of disputes. 


2 William W. Keen, Baptist History in Philadelphia, an historical address 
printed in the Association Minutes for 1926, p. 39. 

43 Vedder, A Short History of Baptists, pp. 238-239, and David Benedict, A Gen- 
eral History of the Baptist Denomination in America and Other Parts of the World 
(New York, 1848), p. 345. 

14 Samuel Jones, A Treatise of Church Discipline and a Directory (Philadelphia, 
1798), pp. 37-38. 
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At times, it acted in the capacity of an ordaining council.™ To its 
discretion was left the disciplining of ministers. The Association 
was particularly careful to examine the credentials of itinerant preach- 
ers and to warn the churches of such as were impostors. Indeed, it 
played an important part in helping Baptists to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions and new surroundings. In addition to queries 
concerning communion, baptism, church membership, ordination, the 
place of women in the church, or the propriety of using musical instru- 
ments in the service, questions pertaining to the relations of a member 
to Free Masonry, to other Protestant groups, to gambling, to slavery, 
etc., were presented for consideration. Usually, the matter was the 
subject for counsel and advice, but the decision was left to the discre- 
tion of the local church. ‘‘The Association was a guiding force in a 
fluid polity which tended to make relatively easy the necessary adjust- 
ment to changing circumstances.’’! 

It should not be concluded, however, that the Philadelphia group 
had no defined powers. To the contrary, a statement of these powers 
was prepared by the Reverend Benjamin Griffith, pastor of the Mont- 
gomery Baptist Church of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, and signed 
by all of the delegates present at the annual meeting on September 19, 
1749. It affirmed that the Association was not a ‘‘superior judicature’’ 
over the churches concerned, and that each particular church is auton- 
omous. Nevertheless, the author made it quite clear that the Associa- 
tion had considerable power over its member churches in cases of 
defection from generally accepted doctrine or practice. Such power 
was to manifest itself in the exclusion of such a church from the fellow- 
ship of the Association. 

As the Philadelphia Association, being the first organized nucleus 
of American Baptists, grew in prestige and membership, this definition ° 
of relationship was necessary. During the first half century of its 
existence, the Association was comprised of congregations which were 
small, struggling, and separated by great distances. In 1757, it had a 
membership of twenty-five churches which were situated in the 
colonies of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. The statistics on membership were not recorded 
until 1762, when there were twenty-nine congregations with 4,018 

8 Dr. J. G. Walker’s ‘‘Historical Sketch’’ in the Association Minutes for 1907, p. 85. 


16 John P. Gates, ‘‘The Association as it Affected Baptist Polity in Colonial 
America,’’ The Chronicle (Scottsdale, Pa.) VI, January, 1943, p. 31. 
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members.!?. The greater number of Baptists were in the North. Only 
:n North and South Carolina and in Virginia were there many Bap- 
tists in the South. These had migrated from the North for various 
reasons, settling down in rural communities. As has been noted, the 
Anglican clergy, particularly in Virginia, did not give them a cordial 
reception. Vedder, the Baptist historian, observes that: ‘“‘In all, 
therefore, there were forty-seven Baptist churches, of which we have 
certain knowledge, before the Great Awakening, of which all but seven 
were north of Mason and Dixon’s line.’ 

Not only were the Baptist congregations scattered throughout the 
Colonies, but they represented two theological points of view. As there 
had been a distinction between the Arminian General Baptists and the 
Calvinistic Particular Baptists in England, so there was a similar 
division in America. The General Baptists were predominant in New 
England, New York, and New Jersey. In the Philadelphia area, how- 
ever, the Particular Baptists were in a strategic position of leadership 
to direct the theological emphasis of the Association. In 1742, that 
body adopted the London Confession of Faith (drawn up by London 
Baptists in 1689), a strongly Calvinistic statement of doctrine, together 
with a short treatise of church discipline prepared by Griffith and the 
Reverend Jenkin Jones, pastor of the First Church of Philadelphia. 
Thus the Association, by an adroit coupling of a Calvinistic Confession 
of Faith with a definition of its relationship to the member churches 
was in a position to change the bent of Baptist theology in the Colonies. 

Its leadership did not go unchallenged, however. In fact, some 
churches attacked the principle of associational organization entirely 
and withheld financial support from the Association. It is not im- 
probable that the basis for the objections were not entirely in the realm 
of church polity; it is quite likely that the General Baptists were upset 
by the adoption of a Calvinistic doctrinal statement in 1742. 

By the mid-century the Philadelphia Association was strong 
enough to provide steadying influence and an organizational nucleus to 


17 Association Minutes: 1707-1807, p. 85. 

18 Vedder, A Short History of the Baptists, p. 306. 
_ 39 Association Minutes: 1707-1807, pp. 60-63. The Treatise of Church Discipline 
is appended to A Confession of Faith (Philadelphia, 1743) now in the library of the 
American Baptist Historical Society (referred to in the future as the A. Bits St). 
See also a letter of September 23, 1787, from the Southampton (Pa.) Baptist Church 
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preserve the best effects of the Great Awakening, when preaching 
became emotional and fervently evangelistic and the masses were 
moved to religious fervor. The Baptists benefited numerically by the 
Great Revival. The emphases of the preaching of Jonathan Edwards 
and Whitfield upon the wickedness of sin and the need for regeneration 
were in accord with Baptist teaching. But some did not approve of 
the emotional excesses which accompanied this type of preaching. 
These were known as the ‘‘Regular Baptists’; they disparaged re- 
vivals, whereas the so-called ‘‘New Light Baptists’ adopted the 
methods of Whitfield. Both groups were missionary minded, but 
differed as to methods used. It is not clear from the records with which 
group the Philadelphia Baptists may be identified. The likelihood is 
that they followed the Whitfield tradition, for there was a great 
evangelistic fervor evident in the Association in the latter half of the 
century. In fact, Philadelphia had become a center for the dissemina- 
tion of the Gospel by the Baptists. 

As evidence of this, the Philadelphia Asociation voted, in 1755, 
to send two ministers, one from New Jersey and one from Pennsyl- 
vania, to visit North Carolina in the interests of evangelism. In 1766 
a special fund was created to lend assistance to destitute churches who 
needed the help of itinerant evangelists. By 1771, they appointed, as 
their evangelist at large, the Reverend Morgan Edwards.2° Edwards 
had been invited in 1761 to come from England to the pastorate of 
the First Church of Philadelphia, a position which he occupied until 
1770. He was a man of versatility, being both a capable leader for 
many years and an historian of some importance.?! 

There were at least four churches founded by missionaries of the 
Philadelphia Association along the Atlantic Coast as far south as 
Charleston, South Carolina, between 1743 and 1762. For a time these 
churches were members of the Philadelphia group. Similar evange- 
listic activities were carried on by Baptists in New England and Vir- 
ginia.” 

With the increasing number of churches in various parts of the 
country, the natural tendency was to organize new associations after 
the Philadelphia pattern. The earliest to be formed were in the South, 
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namely: Charleston Association in South Carolina (1751), Sandy 
Creek Association in North Carolina (1758), Kehukee Association 
located north of the James River in Virginia (1765), Ketokton Asso- 
ciation in eastern Virginia (1776), and Strawberry Association in 
southern Virginia (1776). The New England associations came into 
being with the Warren Association in Rhode Island (1767), O}llowed 
by the Stonington Association in Connecticut (1772) and the Shaftes- 
bury Association in Vermont (1780). In the Middle Colonies, the first 
new association to be organized was the Redstone Association in 
southwestern Pennsylvania (1776), followed by the Chemung Asso- 
ciation in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. By 1800 there 
were forty-eight associations in the country, of which thirty were in 
the Southern States, and eight beyond the Alleghenies—six of these 
last being in Kentucky.” 

As associations were formed to include churches which were 
members of the Philadelphia body, its membership decreased, but its 
influence increased as pastors and laymen who had been identified 
with its standards of faith and polity became a part of newly organized 
eroups. For example, the Reverend John Gano of Kentucky, formerly 
active in the Philadelphia Association, visited the recently organized 
Yadkins Association in the northwestern section of North Carolina in 
1793 to prevail upon them to adopt more orderly methods of con- 
ducting their affairs. They had feared the loss of democratic control 
if they appointed a moderator. In time, Gano allayed their fears and 
helped them establish rules of order for their meetings.”4 

The Philadelphia Baptists also exercised an influence over these 
later associations by encouraging an exchange of correspondence and 
annual reports. In fact, other Associations welcomed such contacts 
with the Philadelphia Association. For example, the Redstone Asso- 
ciation in western Pennsylvania requested such correspondence in 
1803.76 


25 Tid, p. 318. For details on associations see Benedict, General History of the 
Baptist Denomination . . . Associations are arranged by states. 
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It has been suggested that the Baptist leaders in Philadelphia and 
the country south of that center were not unfriendly to what has been 
called a ‘“‘general church view” in contrast to the ‘‘local church view’’ 
of New England Baptists. Some Baptists deemed a national organiza- 
tion of their congregations more desirable than the very loose kind 
of associational union in which the local church enjoyed so much 
autonomy as to nullify the value of association with sister churches.?6 

As evidence of this desire for a national Baptist body, two promi- 
nent Philadelphia Baptists are reported to have so expressed them- 
selves in the formative years of the last half of theeighteenth century. 
On the occasion of the formation of the Warren Association, Dr. 
Samuel Jones, clerk of the Philadelphia Association and pastor of the 
Pennepack Church, wrote to Dr. James Manning, President of the 
newly founded Baptist College of Rhode Island as follows: 

For, as particular members are collected together and united in one body, which 
we call a particular Church to answer those ends and purposes which could not be 
accomplished by any single member, so a collection and union of churches into one 
associational body may easily be conceived capable of answering those still greater 
purposes which any particular Church could not be equal to. And, by the same 
reason, a union of associations will still increase the body in weight and strength, 
and make good that a threefold cord is not easily broken. 

This was the aspiration of a young man in his early thirties, 
writing to another young man in a place of leadership. It represents 
what might be called a very progressive point of view for their day, 
since many Baptists were so jealous of the autonomy of the local 
church; but nothing came of it at the time. 

In 1770, the Reverend Morgan Edwards, an older man than either 
Jones or Manning, but also a progressive spirit who was the leading 
founder of Rhode Island College, actually proposed a plan for such a 
national union of Baptists. In explanation of it, he wrote in 1770: 

But what I deem the chief advantage of this Association (Philadelphia) is, that 
it introduces into the visible Church what are called joints and bonds whereby the 
whole body is knit together and compacted for increase by that which every part 
supplieth. And therefore it is that I am so anxious to render the same combination 
of Baptist Churches universal upon this Continent. 

Thereupon he ‘‘proposed a plan for uniting all the Baptists on the 

26 Such a view is set forth by William W. Barnes, a Southern Baptist, as one 
cause for the schism in the Baptist denomination in 1845. For quotations that follow, 
see his article, ‘“‘“Why the Southern Baptist Convention Was Formed,” The Renew 
and Expositor (Quarterly of Southern Bapt. Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.) 
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Continent in one body politic, by having the Association of Philadel- 
phia (the centre) incorporated by charter, and by taking one delegate 
out of each Association into the corporation.” 

Taking advantage of such a proposal in the interests of their 
struggle for religious liberty in New England, the Warren Association 
called for a ‘‘continental association” to meet in Virginia on October 
17, 1776 for the purpose of finding means to obtain deliverance from 
the encroachments upon their liberty. While it cannot be ascertained, 
it is possible that this move was implemented and encouraged in part, 
at least, by the American Revolution. A survey of the Baptists’ 
struggle for religious freedom in the Colonies indicates that New 
England Baptists particularly saw in the Revolution an opportune 
time to press for their cause and that they anxiously sought the coop- 
eration of all other Baptists.?’ 

It is even more clear that sectional organization was in its pristine 
stage, indicating the development of a desire for closer cooperation 
between churches in areas which were far removed from the Philadel- 
phia center. In 1794, the Bethel Association of South Carolina in- 
vited the associations of the Southern States to form a general com- 
mittee for the whole South. Then, as if to implement but not to 
realize the proposal of a national organization, the Philadelphia 
Association presented a plan, in 1802, for a committee of correspond- 
ence to be set up in Philadelphia for the purpose of examining com- 
munications from the various associations and ‘‘to adjust the same as 
they may deem necessary.’’8 The implication of these last words is 
not clear. However, the plan did go into effect simply as a means of 
caring for the correspondence between associations. 

It is evident that influential Baptist leaders felt the need for some 
kind of national cooperation. The drive to bringing this about was pro- 
vided by the missionary movement of the early nineteenth century, 
which itself was one of the fruits of the Great Awakening which had 
aroused the evangelistic zeal of most Protestant denominations in the 
preceding century. The stage was being set for the formation of 
missionary projects on a national scale and along international as well 
as denominational lines. 

After the American Revolution, which had been a deterring factor 
in the progress of Baptist work, especially in places where British 
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occupation had been longest, as in New York, Philadelphia, and 
through the Jerseys, Baptists enjoyed a steady increase in membership. 
The struggle for freedom from British rule had been beneficial to this 
denomination, for in it were the germs of individualism and separation 
of church and state which Baptists valued so highly, and for which 
they did so much in the newly organized states. The climate of opinion 
had become more favorable to their growth: religious liberty had been 
granted in the newly formed states, the congregational form of Bap- 
tist polity was in harmony with prevailing democratic sentiments, and 
pioneer preachers, tirelessly riding their circuits, were carrying on 
vigorous missionary activity. In a way, this denomination had grown 
up with the new nation, sharing its ideals and those forces of change 
which were making it strong. By the time that the nation was well 
launched, the Baptists had been organized in an Association in Phila- 
delphia for almost a hundred years, and nearly fifty other Associations 
were in existence throughout the country by 1800. 

This growth of Baptist membership was concomitant with a 
similarly phenomenal increase in the number of Methodists.?* Bap- 
tists and Methodists had much in common. They both emphasized 
lowly preaching, soul saving, and sudden conversion. Both made 
conversion prerequisite to church membership. Both pushed ag- 
gressively out into the frontier with evangelistic zeal. They felt less 
the necessity for an educated clergy than did the Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, or Episcopalians. Moreover, these first two denomi- 
nations drew more members from the less cultured elements of Amer- 
ican society than did their sister communions.*° They had grown “from 
handfuls of British and Dutch and Germans largely because their 
ministers were not professional and affected, but manly, pious men of 
great sincerity in preaching a practical application of Calvinistic doc- 
trines that all men must repent and believe the gospel and live holy 
lives.’’3! The time was ripe for the successful spread of religious groups 
which were democratic in spirit and made their appeal to the common 
people, who understood the simple and somewhat emotional message 
which their preachers had to offer. 

Several important trends were occurring by this time in American 


29 Colin B. Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier (Caldwell, 
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religious life as a whole. One was the weakening of the old principle 
of a union of church and state, in the face of the development of a 
voluntary system of church support. The democratic emphases of the 
Revolution upon individualism and toleration had weakened the ties of 
state and church. In this the Baptists had made a notable contribu- 
tion. Another trend was the organization of independent national 
churches. This was a reflection of the national consciousness of the 
young republic in the political sphere. It was also a national result of 
the separation of church and state; for churches which were voluntarily 
supported needed just such a central organization for an efficient dis- 
pensing of funds, particularly in missionary enterprises. A third trend 
was the advent of cooperation between these new national churches, 
as denominational friction declined, a condition which was due to two 
possible factors: the growth of toleration in the American climate 
of opinion, and a common fear of Catholicism which stimulated united 
efforts to claim the frontiers for Protestantism in the early nineteenth 
century.*? 

These changes occurred, moreover, in association with a new 
evangelical enthusiasm—a second Great Awakening.* From 1798 to 
1820 a large number of local and state voluntary missionary societies 
were formed within the various denominations to work on the frontier. 
Heretofore, missionary work had been done haphazardly by the 
General Assembly, the Synod, the Classic, the Association, or the 
Conference, of the respective denominations. The new frontier was 
the Mississippi Valley. 

The first voluntary interdenominational missionary organization 
was the New York Missionary Society which was formed, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1796, by a group of ministers and laymen of New York City 
to convert the Indians. Presbyterians, Associate Reformed, Reformed 
Dutch, and Baptists participated in the enterprise. A Baptist min- 
ister, the Rev. Elkanah Holmes, was appointed as an agent to the 
Tuscarora and Seneca Indians at the request of the New York Bap- 
tist Associations. He continued his work until a schism occurred 
between Baptists and those who did not share their stand against 
infant baptism 

Soon all major Protestant churches were participating in mis- 
sionary activities. The stronghold of American Presbyterianism in 

3 See Chapter V. 
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the eighteenth century was in the middle region along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. When the General Assembly of that Church was insti- 
tuted in Philadelphia in 1789, a permanent fund for missionaries was 
obtained through church contributions. In 1798 the Congregational- 
ists established the Missionary Society of Connecticut. They, like 
the Presbyterians, worked among the Indians. The Presbyterians were 
trying to educate and civilize the Indians south of the Potomac, who 
were willing to have schools established. The Congregationalists’ 
work centered largely in New England and the Ohio country. The 
Baptists and Methodists in the early nineteenth century were more 
active among the negroes in the South. 

Since Baptists refused to delegate power to the Association, 
missionary work had to be purely voluntary. The Association was 
reduced thereby to a mere agency by which, it was hoped, the churches 
would promote missionary enterprises. Before the organization of 
societies, then, a Baptist missionary was usually a worker sent out by 
a single congregation or by an Association. There were also evange- 
lists who traveled about to destitute groups in order to save sinners 
and to organize Baptist churches. In this way the Baptists had in- 
creased from less than 10,000 before the Revolution to over 100,000 
by the close of the century. The very existence of the denomination 
was dependent upon the maintenance of the missionary spirits) * 

In New England the Baptists formed their own missionary socie- 
ties, altogether independent of Congregationalist organizations.* 
In Massachusetts and Maine, missionary journals were launched. 
The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society had its origin in 1802. 
It was the outgrowth of the missionary activities of ministers and lay- 
men in the Warren Association of Rhode Island, as this group minis- 
tered to frontier communities in New England. In spite of the Bap- 
tist emphasis in some quarters upon ‘‘close Phaeton ’’ the policy 
of missionary organization in Massachusetts was “‘open door.’’ That 
is, anyone could join the missionary society, regardless of denomina- . 
tional affiliation, who was willing to pay at least one dollar a year. Of 
the twelve trustees, four might be non-Baptists. No doctrinal or 
other standard was set up for workers. Undoubtedly these Baptists 
were seeking to avoid the denominational exclusiveness from which 
they had suffered in that same state a century or more before. In 1804 
the Maine Baptist Missionary Society was formed. 
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In Philadelphia, a society for missionary work among frontier 
settlers and ‘‘the Aborigines when convenient’’ was organized in 1804 
by members of the Baptist Association. Dr. William Rogers, a 
Baptist professor at the University of Pennsylvania, was treasurer. The 
society supported a missionary in the eastern parts of Ohio.*® Almost 
every year a new Baptist missionary society was formed in one or 
another of the states—in New York in 1806 and 1807, in Connecticut 
in 1809, and in New Jersey in 1811. 

The Baptist missionary movement, like those of other evangelical 
denominations, was somewhat dependent upon England for its im- 
petus.3” This was not strange since the American States were econom- 
ically dependent upon Europe up to 1812 and culturally dependent 
for a long period thereafter. In fact, interdenominational missionary 
cooperation began in England about the same time, if not a little 
earlier, than it did in America. In 1792, at Kettering, England, some 
Baptists organized a missionary society and sent William Carey to 
India. Three years later, the London Missionary Society was organ- 
ized by Independents, Presbyterians, and adherents of the Church 
of England. Before the end of the century the Established Church 
had launched the Church Missionary Society. Protestants in this 
country borrowed methods of organization and propaganda from 
their English brethren. The Philadelphia Baptists, for example, 
received frequent reports concerning the missionary endeavor of 
Carey in India and collected money to aid the English Baptists.?8 

Dr. William Staughton, a prominent Baptist clergyman of Phila- 
delphia, was another good example of this intimate relation with 
England. He was an Englishman by birth and education. In 1792, 
he was present at Kettering on the occasion of the formation of the 
Particular Calvinistic Baptist Missionary Society. He was impressed 
greatly by the missionary spirit manifested at Kettering. Three years 
later he came to America, first to South Carolina, then to New Jersey, 
and finally to Philadelphia where he became pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church. There, among Baptists of a similar Calvinistic theology, 
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he advocated the East Indian Missionary Enterprises and wrote a book 
entitled, The Baptist Mission in India, in order to raise money for the 
support of the British missionaries. He carried on an extensive com- 
munication with English Baptists in England and those who were 
missionaries in India.*® 

In 1813, two events converged to direct Baptist missionary spirit 
into the creation of a national organization. News had arrived of the 
plight of Adoniram Judson, the American missionary who had become 
Baptist on his ocean voyage to India as a missionary of the Congre- 
gationalists’ Mission Board. Judson had come to accept the Baptist 
view of baptism by immersion through his own study of the Bible; 
as a result of his decision, he had sent his resignation to the Board in 
the United States, and had gone to Burma, hoping to establish mis- 
sionary work there under Baptist auspices. News of his desperate 
need of support arrived at the same time as the coming of the Rev. 
Luther Rice to America, who sought aid for the fledgling American 
Baptist Missions in India. The dual need challenged American Bap- 
tists. 

In May, 1814, a convention was called by mutual agreement of 
Baptist Associations throughout the country to meet in Philadelphia 
to create a national missionary society. That city was chosen because 
it was regarded as being centrally located. In addition, there is some 
indication that, while the leading spirit in this plan for national organ- 
ization was Boston, deference was paid to Philadelphia as the oldest 
center of Baptist organization. Philadelphians were active in the work 
of the convention. Seventeen of the thirty-three delegates present 
were members of the Philadelphia Association. Several of these were 
active on committees, and six or seven were eventually elected to the 
Board of Commissioners of the new society, which was named the 
General Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United States 
for Foreign Missions.*® Soon it came to be known as the Triennial 
Convention because of its triennial meetings. It was destined to carry 
on the foreign missionary work of all American Baptists until 1845. 
By that time, controversy over slavery was dividing northern and 
southern Baptists, thereby making further cooperation impossible. 

The reception of this new venture of a national Baptist missionary 
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society was a favorable one throughout the country. In 1815, Luther 
Rice, a representative of the General Convention, reported to Dr. 
Staughton, a Philadelphia member of the Board of Commissioners, 
that of 115 Baptist Associations, practically all of them supported the 
foreign missionary enterprise. At the second meeting of the Conven- 
tion in 1817, its constitution was amended so as to allow home as well 
as foreign missionary work. John M. Peck and James E. Welch were 
sent to Missouri as home mission workers.*! 

From 1820 to 1835, the Protestant missionary movement was 
characterized by the formation of national societies. This was in 
general conformity with the nationalism of the times. Politically, the 
United States had purchased Louisiana Territory in 1803 and acquired 
Florida in 1819. The War of 1812 had suffused the nation with a flush 
of national pride. Henry Clay’s American System and Calhoun’s 
proposal that the Federal Government build roads and canals, John 
Marshall’s decisions in favor of national authority, and the Monroe 
Doctrine gave additional evidence that men were living in an era of 
nationalism. The spirit was expressing itself also in religious circles. 
The American Education Society (1815), the American Bible Society 
(1816), the Sunday School Union (1824), the American Tract Society 
(1825), the American Society for Promoting Temperance (1826), and 
the American Peace Society (1828) were all national in scope and 
emphasis, and all represented interdenominational cooperation. 

The various Protestant denominations as such were also organiz- 
ing along national lines. The Methodist Episcopal Church was the first 
to organize in 1784. The Protestant Episcopal Church followed in 
1789. The Presbyterians instituted their General Assembly in 1789. 
The first Roman Catholic Synod was formed by Bishop Carroll in 
1791 in Baltimore. The American Dutch Reformed Church created a 
General Synod in 1793; the Lutheran Church followed suit in 1820. 
‘With such a national consciousness, it is not strange that the Baptists 
should have constituted their missionary work along national lines. 
Indeed, Baptists, in spite of their long and strenuous struggle for 
religious liberty, had developed a national spirit, a national Baptist 
tradition, and even a national Baptist college in Rhode Island.” 

In May, 1826, the American Home Missionary Society was 
organized in New York City when representatives of some thirteen 
*1 Elsbree, The Rise of the Missionary Spirit, pp. 105-118. 
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states and territories and of four denominations (Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and Associated Reformed) met to 
begin an experiment in the cooperative conduct of missions by several 
religious groups.* It is likely that Baptists were not members of this 
Society because they were carrying on their own missionary efforts 
through the Triennial Convention. 

In 1820 the Baptists’ General or Triennial Convention had in- 
structed John M. Peck, its principal home missionary, to cease his 
work among the white settlers of Missiouri and move to an Indian post 
‘at Fort Wayne. He refused and continued in Missouri independently. 
Four years later the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society com- 
missioned him as their representative. This he accepted, working in the 
West with their support until the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was founded in 1832 when he became one of its foremost 
missionaries. It may be that the Baptists of the East had been lacking 
in any vision of successful enterprises in the West in 1820. However, 
their interest was aroused by 1832, for in the first year of the Home 
Mission Society, fifty workers were sent out to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, and New York. 

By this time Baptists were spreading rapidly into almost every 
state of the Union. This is evident from a report made by a deputa- 
tion from the Baptist Union in England, to the United States and 
Canada, in 1836. Here the statement was made and illustrated by 
statistics that the deputation was ‘‘not aware that, excepting the Con- 
egregationalists in New England, any but the Baptists adhere to the 
divisions of the states, and no other denomination is diffused so gen- 
erally throughout the Union.’ Goodykoontz outlines four reasons 
for the important part which Baptists played in the religious devel- 
opment of the West.* First, their membership was well scattered 
throughout the States; they shared largely in the westward move- 
ment. Second, their ministry was aggressive and evangelistic, although 
inferior in training to that of the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists. Third, they had stood enthusiastically on the 
American side in the struggle for national independence. Fourth, they 
had done more than any other group to bring about the separation of 
church and state. 

In such a period of national growth, it is surprising that the 
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Baptists of Pennsylvania did not enjoy a similar increase in member- 
ship. A Philadelphia Baptist editor, in reviewing the annual reports 
of associational meetings throughout the country in 1829, sharply 
criticized the New Jersey and Pennsylvania constituents for their 
lack of achievement and missionary zeal. Of Pennsylvania, he wrote 
particularly that ‘“‘One of the largest states in the Union, contains only 
about 7,000 Baptists. Here too the Baptists had an early footing, 
having had churches planted almost in the commencement of the 
colony. But alas! the vine has not flourished.’? The Philadelphia 
Association had a membership of only 2,323 with a net gain of but 66 
members after subtracting losses by death and removal from the 
area. The figures did not compare favorably with a total membership 
of 39,000 Baptists in Virginia and well over 55,000 in New York State. 
He attributed the disparaging difference to lukewarmness.% 

The explanation is probably not so simple. It is true that the 
Baptists enjoyed a greater increase in numbers in the South and the 
West. In New England, Congregationalists were in the majority; in 
the Middle States, Presbyterians and Methodists attained the greater 
prominence. Was it because the environment there was less con- 
ducive to the simple ways and democratic ideals of the Baptists than 
in other parts of the country? The frontier may have had much to do 
with it. Baptists, like Methodists, adapted themselves easily to the 
frontier life, and their teachings and warm-hearted evangelism were 
welcome to the hardy plain folk of the West and the Southern back 
country. It should not be forgotten, however, that the Philadelphia 
Association, though surpassed in membership by many of its more 
recently organized contemporaries, still maintained in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century prestige and importance as the 
nucleus for the national development of the denomination. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century, several national 
organizations were established in the Philadelphia area which were 
supported either in part or entirely by Baptists. In 1816, the Amer- 
ican Bible Society was organized by representatives of seven Protestant 
denominations for the dissemination of the Scriptures. It was the 
American counterpart of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
had been organized twelve years earlier, in large part through the 
agency of an English Baptist, Rev. Joseph Hughes of London. Since 
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APPROXIMATE AREAS COVERED BY THE PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION 


Fic. 1. 1707-1807 


EXPLANATION 


FIGURE 1: 
— —-—-— areacovered in 1707 by 5 churches in Pa. and N. J. 


area covered in 1762 by 29 churches (4,018 members) in Pa., pak A AN fe 
Conn., Md., and Va. 


}//] 1] area covered in 1807 by 39 churches (3,632 members) in Pa., N. J., and 
Nays 


FIGURE 2: 


/ || areas covered in 1865 by 62 churches (13,993 members) in Pa., N. J., Del., 
and two negro churches in Alexandria, Va., and Washington, D. C. 


XXX area covered in 1900 by 80 churches (34,205 members) in Philadelphia 
area plus 4 negro churches, 1 in Wilmington, Del., 2 in Washington, D. CH 
and 1 in Harrisburg, Pa. The same symbol indicates area covered in 1940 
by 81 churches (20,935 members) in Philadelphia area plus 1 negro church 
in Washington, D. C. 


Note: Statistics are based upon Association reports for the respective years 
selected. 
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Baptists in the new world were active contributors to the British 
Society from the first, it is not surprising that they should support 
strongly a similar inter-denominational organization in the United 
States.*" Philadelphia Baptists likewise gave their approval and sup- 
port to the American Baptist Home Mission Society which was organ- 
ized in New York in 1832 to evangelize needy areas through the 
country.*8 

It was not many years before they were also lending support to a 
national Baptist Bible Society. Interdenominational cooperation within 
the American Bible Society had been without conflict until application 
was made by Baptists to the Society for money to aid in printing a 
Bengali version of the Scriptures, made on the principle of the Burmese 
version prepared by Dr. Adoniram Judson. In this, the word, baptizo, 
was translated by a Burmese word meaning ‘‘to immerse or dip.” 
After months of discussion, the Board voted twenty to fourteen to 
reject the application and print only such versions ‘‘as conformed 
in the principle of their translation to the common English version, 
at least, so far that all the religious denominations represented in this 
Society can consistently use and circulate said versions in their several 
schools and communities.’’49 At an annual meeting in May, 1836, the 
Society approved the action of the Board. Resenting what they re- 
garded as an unreasonable decision and determined to gain their end 
in another way, a convention of 390 delegates of Baptist churches in 
twenty-three states met in Philadelphia in April, 1837, to organize their 
own agency for printing and distributing the Scriptures. It was called 
the American and Foreign Bible Society. Dr. Spencer H. Cone, a New 
York minister, was elected president; Dr. Charles G. Sommers, also 
of New York, the first corresponding secretary; and William Colgate, 
a prominent manufacturer, the first treasurer. After much discussion, 
the new Society decided in May, 1850, to circulate only the standard 
versions in English. It was not thought necessary to issue a new 
version in English which should translate baptizo by the word, ‘“‘im- 
merse,’’ to substantiate Baptist interpretation. But not all were in 
agreement, and those who desired to print a Baptist version in English 
formed a rival society, the American Bible Union, in June of that year. 


*7 Vedder, Short History of Baptists, p. 336; William Cathcart, The Baptist 
Encyclopedia, 2 Vols. (Philadelphia, 1881), I, p. 556. 
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The unhappy controversy was finally settled when a Bible con- 
vention was held in Saratoga, New York, in May, 1883. There it was 
decided that Bible work at home was to be carried on by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, while that for foreign distribution was to 
be carried on by the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

The anti-Masonry struggle that secured a national stage fora time 
in American politics threatened the peace of Baptist churches of the 
Middle States between 1826 and 1840. In many Baptist churches, 
the majority of the membership opposed secret fraternities on the 
grounds that they were unscriptural and contrary to the tradition of 
American liberties. The Masons in these churches were deprived of 
membership; consequently, many churches were crippled and the 
work retarded. After 1840, it seems that Baptists no longer interfered 
with members who might desire to belong to secret societies. 

During the second quarter of the century, a controversy of a 
theological nature actually split the ranks of the Baptists, particularly 
in the South and West. Alexander Campbell, of Scotch Presbyterian 
background, led a group of ‘reformers’? who taught baptism ‘‘unto 
remission of sins’; that is, that baptism is essential to becoming a 
Christian. Since this was contrary to the Baptist teaching that 
baptism is only a symbol of one’s inner experience, many churches 
were rent in twain, some joining the reformer’s new denomination, 
known as Disciples, Campbellites, or Christians. The Baptist weekly 
of Philadelphia, known as The Columbian Star and Christian Index, 
kept up a lively criticism of Alexander Campbell’s views between 
1829 and 1831.5° But the Disciples increased in number, particularly 
west of the Alleghenies. There have been a number of unsuccessful 
efforts in recent years to bring these two denoninations together. 

The most bitter controversy was that over slavery. Since this 
subject will be treated in detail in a separate chapter, only a rapid 
account of the schism need be given here. Differences of opinion be- 
tween Baptists of the North and South regarding slavery appeared in 
the minutes of the Triennial Convention for several years before the 
final break. By 1844 the climax seemed to have been reached when the 
Executive Board of the Convention refused to send out slave-holding 
missionaries. The final blow came when the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society decided to carry on its work in separate organizations 


5° The Columbian Star and Christian Index (Philadelphia), Vols. I-IV, 1829-1831. 
See index at end of each volume. 
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in the North and South. The Virginia Foreign Mission Society led 
the movement to organize the Southern Baptist Convention at 
Augusta, Georgia, in May, 1845. A Foreign Mission Board was set up 
in Richmond, Virginia, and a Home Mission Boardin Marion, Alabama. 
During the Civil War the American Sunday School Board was formed, 
with headquarters in Greenville, South Carolina. In 1872 this board 
became part of the Home Mission Board. Following the action of the 
Southern Baptists, the General Convention changed its name to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 

The dissension over the slavery issue was general in most denomina- 
tional bodies. Methodists and Presbyterians experienced the same 
fate as the Baptists; schism was the result in both cases. The Epis- 
copal Church was with difficulty able to weather the storm without 
splitting. The Congregationalists and Lutherans did not experience 
as much difficulty because their constituents were not numerous in the 
South. On the other hand, the American Home Missionary Society 
failed, as an interdenominational body, in its efforts to avoid the issue. 
Financial support from the North was too prominent. Consequently, 
in 1847, it declared slavery to be an evil and a hindrance to the spread 
of the Gospel. In 1850 it insisted that its missionaries should be 
allowed to preach against slavery if they felt it their duty; yet it 
refused to deny Christian status to a slave-holder. Not until 1857 did 
the Society finally go over to the radical anti-slavery group, announc- 
ing that it would no longer grant aid to slave-holding members unless 
the relation could be proved justifiable under the circumstances. 
It was pressure from the Congregationalist Association of lowa which 
forced the Society to this decision. The Congregationalists had 
organized an American Missionary Association in 1846 to sponsor anti- 
slavery missions abroad and to subsidize anti-slavery churches in the 
West. It may be said, however, that ‘‘the American Home Missionary 
Society was on the whole more representative of the sentiment of the 
church people of the North than was the radical American Missionary 
Association. The religious leaders of the country were conservative 
and opposed to violent anti-slavery agitation. They did not take the 
leadership in this moral crisis.’ 

Philadelphia Baptists were in a difficult position in this con- 
troversy; being mid-way between North and South, they at first 
attempted conciliation without much success. Their sentiment, how- 
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ever, was generally with the abolitionists’ cause. During the War 
they joined with other Protestant denominations in the city in support 
of the Union and the emancipation of the slaves. 

The War brought to a close an era that had been characterized by 
national growth, expansion of the frontier, and reform; and at the 
same time, one of division and tragedy. When those great forces in 
American life were engulfed in a bitter civil conflict which threatened 
the very existence of the nation, it appeared for a time as if the Bap- 
tists were to succumb to the painful schism which occurred in their 
national organization. While the break was a severe blow to the 
progress of the denomination, the very looseness of Baptist polity 
proved to be an asset. Decentralization provided a resiliency with 
which the Church might recover from a period of bitter tensions. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The social environment of colonial Pennsylvania was particularly 
favorable to the expression of religious liberty. It is true that the 
colonists had come to New England, as to Pennsylvania, to find free- 
dom in worshiping God. The difference lay, however, in the extent 
of that freedom in the minds of its advocates. Most of the New 
England leaders sought freedom for Puritanism only; the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania advocated freedom for others as well. Toleration in 
New York was dependent upon the whim or policy of the governors. 
Peter Stuyvesant was too strongly Calvinistic to grant toleration to 
other than Reformed churchmen. In fact, there were occasions when 
hetried to prohibit the growth of such groups as Baptists and Luther- 
ans by arrests of their leaders and fines.’ Even the English successors 
to the Dutch were not too tolerant. It was not until the passage of the 
Act of Toleration in 1687 that the status of Baptists and kindred sects 
acquired a legal character. New Jersey provided almost as much 
religious freedom as Rhode Island itself. When the Duke of York sold 
Jersey to Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret, the latter formed a bill 
of rights in which was promised a “full liberty of conscience to all 
religious sects that should behave well.’ While the proprietors of the 
New Jersey colony thus had reserved the right to withdraw the 
concession of religious freedom at any time, they never exercised that 
prerogative. 

So it was that small groups of Baptists from New England and 
Virginia made their way to New York, Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys 
in the Middle Colonies in order to escape either open persecution or the 
legal requirement to support the state church by taxation. As early as 
1660 a few Baptist settlers had found refuge in New Jersey. By 1688 
the first church there was formed in Middletown. Obadiah Holmes 
and John Bowne were among its handful of members; the former had 
been persecuted in Massachusetts; the latter, in New York.’ 

In Pennsylvania there was toleration of all groups but not entire 


1H. C. Vedder, History of Baptists in the Middle States, pp. 15-19. 
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religious freedom, in as much as ‘‘The Great Law,” a code of sixty-one 
chapters drawn up in 1682 by the First Assembly, stated in Chapter II 
that all officers of the state must be professing Christians.‘ This, of 
course, excluded Jews and non-Christian Gentiles from holding office 
even in Pennsylvania. Despite these vestiges of intolerance, Baptists 
found a good home in Pennsylvania. 

Among those with whom they found much in common were the 
Friends. This was not unusual, for both groups had been persecuted 
because of their love for individual freedom and because they had 
enjoyed a close affiliation in England. The Baptists of Philadelphia 
had occasion to demonstrate their friendliness and tolerance in 1691 
when a schism occurred within the fellowship of the Society of Friends.® 
The circumstances involved the controversy between the followers of 
George Keith, who taught that salvation is more dependent upon the 
external work of Christ than upon the “‘inner light’’ and the Orthodox 
Quakers who insisted that every man has within himself what is suffi- 
cient for his own salvation. Because of his theological views, he was 
disowned by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; and for his criticism of 
a provincial magistrate, he was brought to trial. He was fined five 
pounds. Shortly. thereafter, he went to England where he was or- 
dained an Episcopalian divine by the Bishop of London.® 

His influence was gone, but the Quaker leaders arraigned William 
Bradford, a printer, before the Council for printing one of Keith’s 
virulent tracts. He was treated so severely that he left Philadelphia 
and set up his press in New York.? Then when the Quakers, being 
determined to uproot the heretical ‘‘Keithians,” brought suit in order 
to suppress them, John Holmes, the only Baptist magistrate in Phila- 
delphia at the time, “‘refused to act with the Quaker magistrates, 
against the Keithians, alleging that it was a religious dispute, and, 
therefore, not fit for a civil court. Nay, he openly blamed the court, 
held at Philadelphia, December 6-12, 1692, for refusing to admit the 
exceptions which the prisoners made to their jury.’?’ Morgan Edwards 
tinues by saying: “However, the Keithian Quakers soon declined; 

4 Vedder, op. cit., p. 58. Quoted from Charter and Laws of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania: 1682-1700, p. 108. 

5 Ibid., p. 64. Vedder gives an incorrect date, 1631, instead of 1691, which David 
Spencer gives in Early Baptists in Philadelphia, pp. 27-28. 

6 W. W. Sweet tells the story briefly in Religion in Colonial America (New York, 
1942), p. 59. He bases his account on Rufus M. Jones, The Quakers inthe American 
Colonies (New York, 1910). 
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their head deserted them and went over to the Episcopalians. Some 
intimates that the suit was lost by the orthodox Quakers, for he con- 
followed him thither; some returned to the Penn Quakers; and some 
went to other societies. Nevertheless, many persisted in the separa- 
tion, particularly at Upper Providence, at Philadelphia, at South- 
ampton, and at Lower Dublin. The Keithian Quakers who kept to- 


gether at Philadelphia, built a meeting-house in 1692. . ine wae 
had been a case where a Baptist had stood consistently for religious 
liberty. 


The same attitude was displayed again in 1733 when a few families 
of the Roman Catholic faith arrived in Philadelphia and erected a 
chapel. When Governor Gordon reported the matter to the Council 
as a violation of the laws of England, Baptists claimed that Catholics 
and all other sects were equally entitled to religious liberty. The 
Council thereupon refrained from interfering with the Catholic new- 
comers in their establishment of a house of worship.°® 

More striking and probably less known than the local efforts of the 
Philadelphia Association to secure complete religious liberty, were its 
moves to secure the same end for its co-religionists in New England. 
Here one can observe the attempt of Philadelphia Baptists to extend to 
the more intolerant section the liberal principles of their own Province. 
The story of the New England Baptists’ struggle for religious toleration 
is related quite definitely to the history of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion, for no such organization was formed in New England until 1767 
when the Warren Baptist Association came into existence in Warren, 
Rhode Island. While distance and difficulties of travel prevented a 
very intimate relationship between Baptists in the two sections of the 
country, a constant correspondence was carried on between them. 
There is justification, therefore, in sketching the highlights of the New 
England Baptists’ conflict with the authorities in behalf of liberty and 
conscience. 

It will be recalled that the English divines who came to Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony in the seventeenth century were prepared to realize 
there the teachings of non-separating Congregationalism, which they 
had learned in England from Ames and Bradshaw.!® The Reverend 
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John Cotton was incensed when Roger Williams tried to prove the 
validity of separation; for he believed one could be a Puritan and still 
associate voluntarily with the state church without being of it. 
Herein lay the issue between the Puritans of New England and the 
Baptists who came there to live. Both groups professed faith in 
liberty, but each understood it differently. The Congregationalists 
were so intent upon establishing a ‘‘Zion in the Wilderness” that they 
would harbor no interference from those who were unwilling to work 
within their framework. The Baptists were so intent upon establishing 
liberty of conscience that they were fearful of any interference from an 
institution or creed. ‘‘The real issue was the conflict between the 
sectarian principle which tended toward a free church system and 
toleration and the ideal of one authoritarian church which included 
the whole society.’’” Roger Williams aligned himself with the former 
view as early as 1631, and thereby associated himself with the Baptist 
principle of religious and civil liberty which could be realized only ina 
society where church and state were separated. 

In March, 1639, Williams had reached the decision to be re-bap- 
tized by his friend, Ezekiel Holliman. He then re-baptized Holliman 
and ten others. Among the members of that first Baptist Church in 
America were Chad Brown, John Throckmorton, Thomas Olney, and 
William Harris. But by June or July of that same year, Williams left 
the Baptists to become a “‘Seeker’’ for further light. He felt that the 
true Church had been lost in medieval ‘‘popery’”’; consequently it was 
impossible to be sure of a valid baptism of the New Testament teach- 
ifig.* 

Roger Williams’ assertion that the state has nothing to do with 
religion struck a blow at the Puritan Theocracy of Massachusetts. If 
he were right, the Massachusetts government was founded on a false 
basis.* The exile of this man was the hope of the theocracy. So in 
1636 he weathered the privations of a journey through the wilderness 
and established a newcolony where thestate should be only a servant to 
its citizens and where its constitution should guarantee civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

Roger Williams was no longer a menace within Massachusetts 
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Colony, but Baptists were. In 1655, the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, fearful of the increase of this separatistic sect, cited a number of 
them to answer for schism.’ When they refused to give up their 
services, they were sentenced to disfranchisement and prison. After 
several months of detention, they were released on payment of fines. 
In addition, they were required to attend a public meeting called for 
discussion and instruction. The Baptists, however, did not attend 
the meeting. Instead, they remained in Boston and eventually built 
their church. In retaliation, the General Court sentenced the sect 
to banishment, but did not dare to enforce it. The sister colony of 
Connecticut had no such repressive measures, although it did have 
anti-Quaker laws." | 

The great colonial awakenings in the revivals of the mid-eighteenth 
century created an environment which was favorable to the increase of 
dissenters and to the growth of religious freedom. The emphasis was 
placed upon individual responsibility to God. And men responded. 
Baptists increased in numbers rapidly in the New England and 
Southern Colonies. In New England, the Warren Baptist Association 
was formed in Warren, Rhode Island, in 1767, “‘one of its purposes 
being to urge upon those in authority the granting of religious lib- 
erty.’!7 Dr. Manning, President of Rhode Island College, his brother- 
in-law, the Reverend John Gano, from the Philadelphia Association, 
and the Reverend Isaac Backus, a prominent Baptist preacher in 
Massachusetts, were chiefly instrumental in its formation." 

Later, the Reverend Isaac Backus was engaged by the Warren 
Association as its agent to carry on their propaganda for religious free- 
dom. He was vigorous in his evangelistic work; between 1756 and 
1767 he preached 2,412 sermons, and traveled almost fifteen thousand 
miles outside of his own parish in New England.!® As an historian*® and 
as a leader of his denomination, he appears again and again during 
the Baptists’ struggle for complete religious liberty. 

The story of that struggle would be restricted to the record of 
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New England and Virginia Baptists had not the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion been concerned about the grievances of its fellow Baptists in the 
less tolerant colonies. Their anxieties on this score were indicated 
clearly in the Association’s records for 1769, where it was recorded that: 

By letter and messengers from Warren, we were informed that they had peti- 
tioned the legislatures of Boston and Connecticut, in favor of their brethren who 
suffer for nonconformity to the religious establishments of those colonies; and in 
case their petitions produced not a speedy or effectual redress of their grievances, re- 
quested that we would join them in a petition to our gracious sovereign. 

Voted, That this Association will not only join that of Warren, in seeking relief 
for our oppressed brethren, but will also solicit the concurrence of the Associations 
of Virginia and Carolina in the design, if need be. 

Voted also, That letters and messengers be sent to signify this our resolution. 

The letter to the Warren Association was drawn up by the Rev. Samuel Jones; 

the messengers, Rev. Samuel Waldo and Rev. Benjamin Coles. That to the Virginia 
Association, by a Rev. Hezekiah Smith. The messenger, Rev. John Gano.”! 
This was, for the Warren Association in Massachusetts, the culmina- 
tion of a long series of efforts to secure help from other associations. 
The New England Baptists had long objected to parish taxes. In 
1728 an Exemption Act had been passed in Massachusetts, exempting 
Baptists and Quakers from payment of such taxes if they supported a 
parish of their own faith within five miles of their home. This act 
expired in 1733. After some difficulty, the General Court renewed the 
act in 1747. But in 1752 the Court made it illegal for any minister or 
church to issue exemption certificates, without the testimony of three 
other ‘‘Anabaptist’”’ churches in the neighboring provinces that the 
recipient was a good ‘‘Anabaptist.”’ 

The Baptists in New England subscribed money to carry their 
case against the Court’s Act of 1752 to England. By 1757 the Exemp- 
tion Law of 1747 had expired; so a new law to replace it was passed 
which exempted only those Baptists whose names were on a particular 
list of those in good standing by July 20th of each year. The list had 
to be signed by three principal members of the Anabaptist church to 
which they belonged. Backus complained that great evils were done 
under this law. By 1769 the Warren Association, having received 
many letters of complaint and grievance from Baptist churches which 
had been harrassed by these requirements, appointed a committee to 
draft petitions to the General Courts of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
for redress. Encouraged by moral support from Philadelphia, they 
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stated in their ‘plan to collect grievances” that: ‘This is to inform 
all the oppressed Baptists in New England that the Association of 
Warren—in conjunction with the Western or Philadelphia Association 
—is determined to seek remedy for these brethren where a speedy and 
effectual one may be had.’ 

At the meeting of the Warren Association in 1770, it was resolved 
unanimously to send ‘‘to the British Court for help if it could not be 
obtained in America.’’ When the General Court of Massachusetts 
opened, the Baptist Committee of Grievances addressed a petition 
to it. The Minutes of the Philadelphia Association for 1770 throw 
further light upon this episode: 

By the letter from the Warren Association, it appears that our brethren in 
New England are sorely oppressed this year again, and no redress obtained, though 
diligently sought for; their case is to go home soon, to be laid at the feet of our 
gracious sovereign. Rev. Hezekiah Smith is appointed agent, who proposes to sail 
about the beginning of November. They request their brethren belonging to this 
Association, to help them to defray the expenses of the agent. The request was 
attended to with much sympathy. Collections to be made in all our churches imme- 
diately, and to be sent either to Mr. George Wescott, of Philadelphia, or Mr. Wil- 
liams, of New York, to be by them remitted to London; and in case more be raised 
than will be spent, the remainder to be returned to the donors, or otherwise disposed 
of by their order. Also a committee was appointed to draw a memorial, addressed 
by Rev. Dr. Stennett, and others, in favor of our New England brethren’s design.% 
This action had been precipitated in Philadelphia by the receipt of a 
letter from New England, relating the sufferings of the brethren at 
Ashfield, near Boston. The letter explained that the Baptists had been 
given a grant of land there in 1735. In time other settlers moved into 
the community, among whom were some Presbyterians. In time, the 
Baptists found themselves required to pay the ministerial tax, which 
was used to support the Presbyterian ministry rather than their own, 
although the former were in the minority but apparently men of in- 
fluence. When they did not pay the tax, seeking redress for their 
grievance in the matter, their property was attached by the authorities 
in satisfaction of payments. The letter explained that they had 
befriended the Presbyterians in the past to the extent of building a 
fort to protect them from the Indians; yet, the authorities had laid 
hold of their lands and houses, even of their graveyard, as compensa- 
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tion for the payments due for the Presbyterians’ meeting-house.* It 
is not clear what the result was, if any, to the appeal to the Crown. 

A new exemption law was passed by the General Court in 1772, 
which provided that Baptists might be exempt from paying the church 
tax if they provided the authorities with certificates indicating their 
good standing as Baptists. It was not, however, to the satisfaction 
of the Baptists, for obedience to the law implied a recognition of man’s 
right to determine their religious standing. So in September of that 
year, the Warren Association appointed another Committee on Griev- 
ances with Mr. Backus as chairman, a position which he held for the 
next ten years. Another letter from the Warren Association to the 
Philadelphia Association in 1773 indicated that the religious oppression 
was continuing.% In 1774, in a letter written to Samuel Adams, Mr. 
Backus urged the adoption of a consistent policy of separation of 
church and state. In part, he said: ‘‘And I am bold in it that taxes 
laid by the British Parliament upon America are not more contrary to 
civil freedom, than these taxes are to the very nature of liberty of 
conscience, which is an essential article in our charter . . . Two 
thousand dollars will not make good the damages that the Baptists 
in this Province have sustained within these ten years by being taxed 
by the other party, and by suing for their rights before judges and 
jurors who were of that party.’’”” 

In 1774, the Philadelphia Association voted a second time to raise 
money voluntarily among the churches to be given to Mr. Backus and 
his committee, to be distributed to the suffering brethren in New 
England. The Association also appointed a Committee of Grievances 
to hear such petitions as might come from their brethren in the other 
colonies and to meet frequently in Philadelphia to prosecute such relief 
measures as might be most expedient. There were many outstanding 
laymen and ministers on this committee. 

In this same year, 1774, the Continental Congress was called to 
meet in Philadelphia on September 5th. The Warren Association, 
therefore, taking advantage of this new effort in behalf of freedom, 
requested Mr. Backus to go to Philadelphia for the purpose of laying 
before its members their claims for religious liberty. Upon his arrival, 


2% Tbid., pp. 115-117; see also Burrage, A History of Baptists in New England, p. 
108 f. and Backus, A History of the Baptists in New England, Il, p. 149 f. 

26 Association Minutes for 1773, p. 128. 

27 Alvah Hovey, A Memoir of the Life and Times of the Reverend Isaac Backus 
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he met with ‘‘an Association of Baptist churches, from several adja- 
cent colonies who elected a large committee to assist in the affair, and 
by their request a conference was procured in the evening of October 
14th, with the Honorable Delegates from our Province to Congress, 
in the presence of several more of their members, and other gen- 
tlemen.’’28 
The Philadelphia Association was well represented in this com- 
mittee to assist the New Englanders in making their appeal. In a 
Centenary Sermon preached before the Association in 1807, Dr. 
Samuel Jones related his experience. ‘When Congress met in this 
city,’’ he said, “I was one of the committee under the appointment of 
your body, that, in company with the late Rev. Isaac Backus, of 
Massachusetts, met the delegates in Congress from that State, in 
yonder State House, to see if we could not obtain some security for that 
liberty, for which we were then fighting and bleeding by their side. 
It seemed unreasonable to us, that we should be called upon to stand 
up with them in the defense of liberty if, after all, it was to be liberty 
for one party to oppress another.’’29 
It seems that Mr. Backus, upon his arrival in Philadelphia, in 
October, 1774, had conferred with President Manning of Rhode Island 
College, with leading Quakers, and with the Philadelphia Association, 
which was then in session in the city.*° Together, they mapped out a 
course of action. Their plan was to secure an opportunity to present 
their grievances before the Continental Congress. In order to do 
this, they sought a preliminary meeting with the delegates from 
Massachusetts. On the evening of October 14th, ‘‘there met at 
Carpenter’s Hall, Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams and 
Robert Treat Paine, Esqrs., delegates from Massachusetts; and 
there were also present James Kinzie of New Jersey, Stephen Hopkins 
and Samuel Ward of Rhode Island, Joseph Galloway and Thomas 
Mifflin, Esqrs., of Pennsylvania, and other members of Congress. 
Mr. Rhodes, Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, Israel and James 
Pemberton, and Joseph Fox, Esqrs., of the Quakers, and other 
gentlemen; also Elders Manning, Gano, Rogers, Edwards, etc., were 
resent.’*! The elders were Baptists. The conference was opened 


8 Backus, A History of New England Baptists, 1, p. 201. 

*° Minutes for 1707-1807, pp. 459-460. 
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by Dr. Manning. He made a brief speech and read the memorial 
which the Warren Association had drawn up. It claimed liberty of 
conscience for Massachusetts Baptists by virtue of natural and charter 
rights, and showed how this right had been violated by various enact- 
ments of the General Assembly.” 

This combination of Baptist and Quaker forces presented some 
difficulty for John Adams and his congregational associates of Massa- 
chusetts.2? Consequently, they sought to show that the complainants 
were without justification. Both John Adams and Samuel Adams 
made speeches to the effect that the “‘ecclesiastical establishment” in 
Massachusetts was hardly strong enough to be called an establishment. 
They insisted that the General Court had been always ready to hear 
complaints and to grant reasonable help. Samuel Adams insinuated 
that these complaints came from fanatical, rather than regular 
Baptists, who ‘‘made it a merit to suffer persecution.”’ Robert Treat 
Paine contended that there was nothing of conscience in the Baptists’ 
complaints; it was only contention about paying a little money and 
un-neighborliness in that they refused to let the authorities know who 
they were so that they might be exempted from paying the church 
tax. To this accusation, Backus replied that it was absolutely a point 
of conscience with him, for he could not turn in the certificates that 
the authorities required in order to grant exemption without acknowl- 
edging “that power in man which. . . belongs only to God.”” Thomas 
Cushing admitted that this conviction “quite altered the case; for if 
it were a point of conscience, he had nothing to Saye 

The four-hour conference ended with a promise on the part of 


3 Backus, op. cit., II, p. 201. The letter of certification (zbid., p. 200) authorizing 
Backus to represent the Warren Association reflects the spirit of the much longer 
memorial. The letter reads as follows: Honorable Gentlemen: As the Antipaedo- 
baptist churches of New England are most heartily concerned for the preservation 
and defense of the rights and privileges of the country, and are deeply affected by the 
encroachments upon the same, which have lately been made by the British parlia- 
ment, and are willing to unite with our dear countrymen, vigorously to pursue 
every prudent measure for relief, so we would beg leave to say that, as a distinct 
denomination of Protestants, we conceive that we have an equal claim to charter- 
rights with the rest of our fellow subjects; and yet have long been denied the free and 
full enjoyment of those rights, as to the support of religious worship. Therefore we, 
the elders and brethren of twenty Baptist churches met in Association at Medfield, 
twenty miles from Boston, September 14, 1774, have unanimously chosen and sent 
unto you the reverend and beloved Isaac Backus as our agent, to lay our case, in 
esi respects, before you, or otherwise to use all the prudent means he can for our 
relief. 

(Signed): Joun Gano, Moderator. 
HEZEKIAH SMITH, Clerk. 
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the Massachusetts delegates that they would do what they could for 
the relief of the Baptists. John Adams, however, gave them a warning 
that they might as well expect a change in the solar system, as to expect 
Massachusetts to give up her establishment. The outcome of 
the meeting was unsatisfactory, for it had not established the Bap- 
tists’ cause as a ‘‘national political grievance.’*4 It had been the hope 
of the Baptists of the Warren and Philadelphia Associations to present 
a united front in behalf of what they felt was complete religious liberty. 
In that effort they were joined by Quakers and others interested in 
the same cause. But the struggle was not won so easily. 

The opponents of the Baptists later reported that Mr. Backus had 
gone to Philadelphia ‘‘to oppose the movement for uniting the Colonies 
in defense of their liberties; in other words, that they were willing to 
imperil the general interests of the people by making prominent their 
denominational grievances.’’> Of course, the Baptists repudiated such 
a charge. In due time, the Provincial Assembly of Massachusetts gave 
a rather sympathetic reply to the memorial as follows: 

In Provincial Congress, Cambridge, December 9, 1774. On reading the mesnorial 
of the Rev. Isaac Backus, agent to the Baptist churches in this Government, 
Resolved, That the establishment of civil and religious liberty, to each denomi- 
nation in the Province, is the sincere wish of this Congress. But being by no means 
vested with the powers of civil government, whereby they can redress the grievances 
of any person whatever, they therefore recommend to the Baptist churches, that when 
a General Assembly shall be convened in this colony, they lay the real grievance of 
said churches before the same, when and where their petition will most certainly 
meet with all that attention due to the memorial of a denomination of Christians so 
well disposed to the public weal of their country. 

Joun Hancock, President.%6 

It had been necessary to carry the matter back to Massachusetts. 
But Backus was not to be discouraged easily. When the Provincial 
Assembly met in September, 1775, at Watertown, he was present with a 
memorial from the Warren Association, which rehearsed the wrongs 
which his people had suffered and which insisted that they be granted 
full religious liberty. In addition, he sent a letter to all of the Baptist 
churches on the Continent in behalf of the cause for which he fought. 
The Baptists were defeated in their efforts to have religious freedom 
incorporated in the new Revolutionary Constitution of Massachusetts. 

** Humphrey, Nationalism and Reigion in America, p. 330. 
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The cause was not entirely lost, however, for the Reverend Samuel 
Stillman, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Boston, was selected to 
deliver the election sermon on May 26, 1779. This may have been an 
effort to appease the New England Baptists or it may have been evi- 
dence of respect for their stand. At any rate, he had the opportunity 
to present the Baptist principles of religious freedom before the Coun- 
cil and Representatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bay.*? 

The influence of the Philadelphia Association upon the contest 
carried on by the Baptists of New England in behalf of religious liberty 
was significant. Through moral encouragement and gifts of money the 
Philadelphians demonstrated their accord with that ideal—religious 
toleration—and thereby shared one of the chief contributions of the 
Quaker Colony to the new world. Moreover, the cooperation of the 
groups demonstrated the basic unity of Baptists and their ability to 
work together, not only for their own rights, but for all religious sects. 

The American Revolution hastened the day of ultimate victory. 
In 1779, Thomas Jefferson introduced his Bill for Religious Freedom 
into the Virginia Assembly. In the struggle for religious liberty in 
that colony, Presbyterians and Baptists had taken the lead. Both 
groups repeatedly begged for exemption from those clauses of the 
Toleration Act of 1689 which required registration of dissenting 
ministers and places of worship. The Revolution certainly broadened 
their objective. Thenceforth they aimed not at mere toleration, but 
at equality of all religious sects before the law.** 

There is abundant evidence of the large part which Baptists 
played in the attainment of disestablishment and religious equality 
in Virginia, but there is little evidence that the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association shared to any great extent in that achievement.*® To be 
sure, Baptists of the northern part of Virginia were members of that 
body until 1765, when they secured permission to withdraw and 
organize the Ketockton Association. The request was granted on the 
provision that they “hold union” with the parent association.4° This 

87 Humphrey, Nationalism and Religion in America, p. 120. 

38 W. T. Thom, Struggle for Religious Freedom in Virginia: The Baptists. Series 
XVIII, No’s. 10-11-12 in Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. (Baltimore, 1900), p. 61 f. 

39 Such a view is held by John M. Mecklin in The Story of American Dissent 
(New York, 1934), p. 53. He claims that from Philadelphia the great campaign for 
religious liberty in Virginia, carried on by Baptists and Presbyterians, was directed. 
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was done by the exchange of correspondence and of delegates at the 
annual meetings, but there is no evidence of requests for aid and col- 
laboration such as came from the Warren Association in New England. 
Indeed, the major phase of the Baptists’ struggle against religious 
intolerance in Virginia occurred after they had separated formally 
from the Philadelphia Association. For these reasons, then, that story 
must be passed over with but a recognition that it was the same 
spirit which caused Baptists of Virginia to protest against religious 
inequalities as had inspired their brethren in New England to fight 
against a state church. James Madison’s Bill for Religious Freedom, 
which was passed in December, 1785, by the Virginia Assembly, was 
the result of the initial efforts of such small persecuted sects as Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Catholics, and Quakers. With the sympathetic 
leadership of such Deists as James Madison, Patrick Henry, and 
Thomas Jefferson, these same groups brought an end to the Estab- 
lishment in 1787 when the Incorporation Act was repealed. 

The efforts of Baptists for religious freedom, during and after the 
American Revolution, were so intensive that a modern historian has 
termed them “‘the largest single body fighting openly, in season and out, 
for the separation of church and state.’ In fact, the Revolution 
provided a unique opportunity for Baptists to gain their objectives 
and prestige by lending support at a critical time. They had little 
to lose and much to gain. Like Congregationalists and Presbyterians, 
they were bound by no ties of loyalty to a state church in England. 
Their participation in the War for Independence was therefore a con- 
tribution to the cause of religious liberty. 

The Philadelphia and Warren Associations, because of their 
locations, were influenced directly by the course of the fighting. In 
spite of the suffering entailed they remained loyal to the Continental 
Congress. Even before independence was declared in 1776, the Bap- 
tists of Rhode Island had taken their stand. Providence was made 
a military post and the buildings of the Baptist college there were 
offered as barracks for the patriots. When the British took possession 
of Newport, they also landed at Warren, burning the Baptist meeting- 
house and parsonage, and carrying the minister away a prisoner.*? 

In Philadelphia, a city which ranked with Boston in excitement 
over the Stamp Act of 1765, it was the Presbyterians who were most 
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responsible for stirring it up, according to the testimony given to 
Governor Penn by John Hughes, the unhappy distributor of stamps. 
The Quakers, Baptists, and Church of England people were decently 
behaved whereas the Presbyterians were “proprietory minions’”’ and 
the “Dutch” were violent. With the repeal of the Stamp Act the 
city settled back to a relative conservatism. The Sons of Liberty 
dissolved their association and there was general acclaim for the king. 
But it was only an armistice, not a peace. It soon became evident 
that the Board of Trade and the Cabinet had far reaching plans to 
mould the Colonies into conformity to the Mother Country. 

By 1774 the Continental Congress was in session in the aty lt 
will be recalled that the Baptists took advantage of its presence to 
press for religious liberty. While they did not gain their objective 
on this occasion, it undoubtedly played a large part in arousing their 
support of a revolution which promised to overthrow tyranny in any 
form. 

For the most part, Philadelphia Baptists were enthusiastically 
loyal to the patriot cause. There were some, however, who were 
unsympathetic for political or religious reasons. The Dunkards or 
German Baptists, like the Quakers and the Mennonites, arrayed them- 
selves against war. In spite of the fact that Congress had provided 
some exemptions in their favor, they sent in memorials declining to 
bear arms and pay taxes. This action so aroused the patriots that the 
Assembly had no recourse but to make defensive service compulsory 
_and to tax them two pounds, ten shillings above the regular assess- 
ment.* In addition to the pacifists, there were Baptists of Tory 
sympathies. Such a one was the prominent Welsh preacher and his- 
torian of the Baptists in America, Morgan Edwards, who came to this 
country in 1761 to serve the church in Philadelphia. He was not only 
a stiff Tory, but an outspoken one. His outbursts of “‘rash and impru- 
dent expressions” were finally swallowed in a recantation, dated 
August 7, 1775, in which he promised ‘‘that for the future I will con- 
duct myself in such a manner as to avoid giving offense, and at the 
same time, in justice to myself, declare that I am a friend to the present 
measures pursued by the friends to American liberty, and do hereby 
approve of them, and, as far as in my power, will endeavor to promote 

* Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, I, pp. 271-272. 
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them.’ There is no record that he was ever actively engaged in pro- 
moting these measures; however, the outbursts of ‘‘rash and imprudent 
expressions’”’ in all probability came to an end. 

These were the exceptions, however, for the Association bore the 
effects of the war with courage and only an occasional complaint in 
which there was no spirit of disloyalty. Meeting at Scotch Plains, New 
Jersey, in the year 1776, the Philadelphia Association adopted a 
resolution calling upon the churches to observe four days of fasting 
and prayer quarterly for the safety and spiritual welfare of the coun- 
try. The record for 1777 consists only of a brief note, which reads as 
follows: ‘‘In consequence of the ravages of war, and Philadelphia being 
occupied by the British Army, the Association held no meeting this 
year. 4 

The Revolution wrought serious effect upon the churches of the 
Association particularly in occupied areas. For example, in New York 
City, which had been occupied by the British, the church of which the 
Reverend John Gano was pastor had only thirty-seven out of two 
hundred former members to greet him when he returned in 1784 from 
service as a chaplain in the Army. The meeting-house had been used 
by the British cavalry as a stable. It took two years to bring the 
membership back to its former size.** In Philadelphia, the British 
occupation also had retarded the progress of Baptist work. The 
New Britain Baptist Church suffered so from preoccupation with 
“the devastating march of armies’’ that little attention was given to 
religion, and the meeting-house was not even opened for worship 
much of the time. The Brandywine Baptist Church, located near 
Chadd’s Ford, was not many miles from the scene of the Battle of 
Brandywine in 1777. Accordingly, the church suffered greatly. In 
like manner, the Great Valley Church of Welsh Baptists in Chester 
County endured the losses of war. The meeting-house and parsonage 
farm were ransacked and looted by the soldiers of General Howe’s 
Army en route to Philadelphia in 1777. These experiences did not 
deter the hardy Welsh; instead they became more determined patri- 
ots, their pastor serving as a chaplain and many of its members as 
soldiers in Washington’s Army.*® For some years the churches had 
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difficulty in preserving their existence; it was not until 1792 that there 
was evidence of any vigorous missionary enterprise.5° 

_ There were several laymen and ministers of the Philadelphia 
Association who attained prominence during the Revolution.*!. Among 
them was the Reverend William Rogers, who was an intimate friend 
of Dr. Benjamin Rush and General Washington. When war came, he 
left the pastorate of the First Baptist Church to become a brigade 
chaplain in the Continental Army. When the Revolution was ended, 
he became Professor of Oratory and Belles-Lettres at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His prominence in public life increased until he was 
elected a member of the Pennsylvania General Assembly for the ses- 
sions of 1816 and 1817. The Reverend David Jones, a pastor in New 
Jersey at the outbreak of war, moved to Pennsylvania to escape per- 
secution from Tories, and became a chaplain under Brigadier-General 
Anthony Wayne. His service continued so effectively to the end of 
the war that General Howe offered a reward for his capture. The 
Reverend John Gano left the First Baptist Church of New York to 
become a chaplain. Some of the ministers served in other spheres of 
activity. Dr. Manning, President of Rhode Island College and once a 
member of the Association, was the most influential man in Rhode 
Island during the Revolution. 

The preoccupation of the Baptists with the struggle for inde- 
pendence naturally had a deleterious effect upon their religious life 
which increased as the years dragged on. Not all were in agreement 
on basic issues. One church attributed its undisciplined condition 
to ‘‘the coldness arising from sentiment respecting Whig and Tory 
principals, which too much prevails almost amongst all classes of 
people.’ The other churches of the Association shared a similar despair 
over the spiritual declension of the times. Quarterly periods of fasting 
and prayer were continued to the end of the conflict. On October 23; 
1781, when the Association was in session, the news arrived in the 
evening of the military triumph at Yorktown on October 19th with 
the ensuing surrender of the British Army. The next morning at 
sunrise, the Association met to praise God for the victory.* 

50 Vedder, op. cit., p. 135. 
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In the years that followed the cessation of hostilities, Philadel- 
phia Baptists apparently kept aloof from the stirring events surround- 
ing the launching of a new government. The records of the Association 
do not betray any action on their part in the campaign for ratification 
of the Federal Constitution. This is in sharp contrast to the activities 
of New England and Virginia Baptists to defeat inclusion of a religious 
clause in that document which would endanger their right to religious 
equality. In both of these sections, Baptists were engaged in a 
struggle for disestablishment, which was attained in Virginia in 1787 
but not in Massachusetts until 1833. No such problem existed for the 
Philadelphia Association. 

The gains won by their fellow Baptists in the closing years of the 
century were not lost upon them, for in 1801 the annual Circular Letter 
sent out to the member churches by the Association described in 
glowing terms our national attainments since the American Revolu- 
tion. It emphasized particularly the guarantee of religious freedom 
which had been attained by the constitutional separation of church 
and state. ‘We see,’ he observed, ‘“‘the effects of this freedom in the 
increase of our connexion, which, since the Revolution, is comparable 
to an accelerated motion.’ By this, he meant that an increase of 
membership had been a result of the greater freedom to preach and 
evangelize which Baptists had enjoyed since the Revolutionary days. 
In 1808, the Circular Letter of the Association rejoiced in the separa- 
tion of church and state which guaranteed that religious liberty: 
“Christ's Kingdom is not of this world. This, no doubt, forms one 
grand reason why you, as citizens of the nation, are such firm sup- 
porters of our happy government, which wholly disclaims all right to 
direct in matters of religion, leaving the cause of God to stand on her 
own immutable foundation . . .’% 

By 1812, the young nation was at war again with England. If 
there had been any advocates of pacifism in the Association, they were 
challenged by the annual Circular Letter of 1813 on the subject, 
“The Principle of Non-Resistance.’’ The writer showed no sympathy 
with that point of view; to the contrary, his concluding sentence 
crystallizes his approval of the use of force. ‘‘In fine,” he said, “‘to 
concentrate and conclude our evidence against the principle of non- 
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resistance, when our Lord Jesus Christ gave his decided and unequiv- 
ocal approbation of civil government, he virtually sanctioned the use 
of the sword, as he knew, and as we all know, that without it civil 
government cannot exist.”” A year later, the Association passed a 
resolution for a day of fasting and prayer on the first Thursday in the 
January following, in consideration of the “‘present afflicted state of 
the nation.’’>” 

It is evident that the new century witnessed the rise of new 
interests. Tensions in behalf of religious liberty were lessened for 
Philadelphia Baptists after 1800 and for New England Baptists after 
1833, the year of disestablishment of the state church in Massachu- 
setts. By 1840 the attention of all denominational groups was diverted 
to the anti-slavery struggle.5® For almost thirty years the nation was 
absorbed in growing tensions which resulted in civil war and emanci- 
pation of slaves. During this period, the Baptists were concerned, in 
addition, with the problems of intemperance, and Sabbath-breaking, 
which were becoming more acute with the inflow of immigrants to 
the country who were often hard drinking and accustomed to a 
continental Sabbath. Moreover, the increasing Catholic population, 
particularly in the East, was causing them anxiety by their insistence 
upon state support of parochial schocls.®® 

Such matters frequently required lobbying in behalf of adequate 
remedial or protective legislation. In all probability these factors 
were significant in causing some Baptists to forget or modify their 
former practice of the principle of the separation of church and state. 
In their anxiety to maintain their own standards in their communities, 
they were tempted to make direct appeals as a religious body to the 
political authorities in behalf of their interests. To the more con- 
sistent Baptists, such a course of action appeared incongruous, not only 
because it involved enforcing by legislation their own strict mores 
upon groups who had other standards, but because it represented the 
wrong approach to a moral problem. To many, the only proper ap- 
proach which the Church could make to people was moral persuasion 
and religious appeal. 

This was evident in an address delivered in 1857 at the sesqui- 
centennial anniversary celebration of the Philadelphia Association. 
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The orator of the occasion recalled the care with which early Baptists 
had abided by the principle of the separation of church and state. 
Then contrasting the unwillingness of the Philadelphia Association in 
the early years of the century to seek officially legislation against 
Sabbath-breaking, he warned against the practice in his day of depend- 
ing upon legislative interference for the advancement of religion and 
morals.®° 

For a decade or more after 1870, such warnings were frequent 
among Philadelphia Baptists. The issue of state and church was re- 
vived whenever it became necessary to upbraid each other for incon- 
sistency in their traditional stand. The corrective voice was usually 
the Baptist religious press of the city. 

In 1871, for example, the National Baptist, a Philadelphia weekly, 
carried an editorial entitled ‘‘Baptist Principles Betrayed” in which the 
editor decried the acceptance by the Baptists of New York of property 
for a Baptist Home for the Aged, given by the city government of 
New York. He insisted that it was a surrender of principle and was 
‘“Romanist” in type. Prompted by his own inference, he took the 
occasion to urge frustration of Catholic schemes to acquire property 
from the State. This same sentiment was expressed again in several 
later issues. In one there appeared, however, a minority protest from 
members of the ‘‘Ladies Home Society of the Baptist Churches in the 
City of New York.’ While the effect is not known, it is evident that 
the Philadelphia editor had not gone unchallenged. 

Within two years, another issue had arisen which gave the 
National Baptist another opportunity to take a stand for the separation 
of church and state. The year 1875 was a time of revision of the Penn- 
sylvania State Constitution by a special Convention, which met in 
Philadelphia during most of the year. The time apparently seemed 
propitious to many for a general revision of laws, particularly with 
respect to the tax system of the State. A paper was read before the 
Social Science Association in January, which urged, in the interests of 
equality, that no property be exempt from taxation except such as 
belonged to the public for public use and which was ‘‘free from every 
form of sectarian control.’’ Early in February, a bill was favorably 
reported from the Judiciary Committee of the State Legislature which 
would repeal the laws exempting property from taxation, except that 
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which was strictly for public use and institutions founded by charitable 
gifts and supported by voluntary contributions.® 

This movement was apparently interpreted by the Presbyterian 
and Methodist clergy of Philadelphia as constituting a threat to the 
exemption of church property from taxation, for the editor of the 
Philadelphia National Baptist took them to task and expressed ap- 
proval of any action to tax church property. He also expressed disap- 
proval of government appropriations to support church-owned 
schools, largely because he feared that the Catholics would ‘‘get the 
lion’s share of the funds.’’® In this case, while the motive for con- 
sistency in abiding by the principle of the separation of church and 
state was influenced strongly by fear of Catholic domination, he was 
nevertheless consistent in his own position, for he added that he 
regarded ministerial exemption from taxation, from military service, 
and from jury duty as coming in the same category. He based his 
decision upon the fact that the law recognizes no distinction between 
minister and layman. 

This discussion concerning exemption of church property from 
taxation was not one-sided, even among Baptists. A correspondent, 
naming himself simply ‘‘G. N.,’’ wrote a series of letters to the editor of 
the National Baptist which were published in that paper. ‘“G. N.” 
disagreed with the stand which the editor had taken; he, himself, 
strongly advocated exemption of church property from taxation. His 
view seemed to prevail, for while the Act as finally signed by Governor 
J. F. Hartranft on April 8, 1873, repealed all laws exempting real estate 
from taxation, exception was made of ‘‘all parsonages owned by a 
church or religious society, with the lands attached thereto, not exceed- 
ing five acres.’’* 

Another occasion, calling forth outspoken convictions with 
respect to the separation of church and state, was provided by a move- 
ment in the spring of 1873 to incorporate in the general revision of the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania an article which would recognize 
Christianity as a state religion. On Saturday, March 22nd, ‘‘a com- 
mittee representing petitioners for an acknowledgment of Almighty 
God and the Christian Religion in the Constitution,” requested of the 
Constitutional Convention the use of the hall on the following Monday 
evening “for an argument in behalf of their proposed acknowledgment 

& Philadelphia Public Ledger, Jan. 25 and Feb. 8, 1873. 
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before the members of the Convention and the public.’ The request 
was granted, but the newspaper did not carry a report of the meeting. 

The committee’s efforts aroused the opposition of both the 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference and the Association. The Ministers’ 
Conference, at their weekly meeting at 530 Arch Street on May 5th, 
adopted a resolution, prepared by Dr. H. L. Wayland. They said, in 
part: 

As Baptists who believe that the Christian religion addresses itself to the 
understanding and the affections, and is never advanced by forcing from unwilling 
lives an outward assent; who believe that the civil law has no right to attempt to 
control the religious faith; who always opposed the union of church and state, and 
demand that others have the same freedom, which they claim for themselves. We 
protest against any incorporation of a religious creed into the organic law of the Na- 
tion or State.* 

This officially opened the opposition to the proposed amendment so 
far as Philadelphia Baptists were concerned. 

That such protests were not without significance is indicated by 
the change made in the Preamble to the Constitution by the revising 
Convention on May 24, 1873. In lieu of the words, ‘‘recognizing the 
sovereignty of God” was inserted in the phrase, ‘grateful to Almighty 
God for the blessings of civil and religious liberty.’’®? This con- 
cession, however, was apparently not enough, for objections were 
raised to proposed religious qualifications for holding office. 

For several weeks the National Baptist carried in its columns a 
vigorous discussion of the proposed amendment, which would incor- 
porate what they regarded as a creed into the State Constitution. In 
picturesque language, the editor pointed out the steps by which such 
a course would lead to the creation of an established church. He 
wrote, in part, as follows: 

The incorporation of a creed into the Constitution would be an act of flagrant 
injustice. It would disfranchise all who do not assent to it. . . The recognition 
of God in the Constitution is but A; the insertion of a fuller and more definite creed 
is B; aid to denominational institutions, churches, colleges, seminaries, etc., is C; 
the establishment of a state church is D; and so on, to the Inquisition, which is Z. 
After we violate the great principle that the State has nothing whatever to do with religion, 
or with religious belief, we really do not know of any stopping place . . .+ We trust 


* Philadelphia Public Ledger, March 22, 1873, p. 1. 


*° Conference Minutes, May 5, 1873. These may be found in the Baptist 
Historical Society, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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that the nation-voice and the voice of the churches, and, not least, the voice of the 
Baptist churches and associations, will be unmistakable and decisive.® 

In the same issue was an announcement of the recent action of 
the Philadelphia Ministers’ Conference. A memorial was to be signed 
by all who agreed with it, for presentation to the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

This did not end the matter, for on September 25th there appeared 
an editorial in the same paper, entitled, ‘‘Religion in the Constitution” 
in which Sections 3 and 4 of the proposed Constitution of Pennsylvania, 
as it had passed its second reading, were quoted. Section 4 stated: 
“That no person who acknowledges the being of a God and a future 
state of rewards and punishments shall, on account of his religious 
sentiments, be disqualified to hold any office or place of profit or trust 
under this Commonwealth.’’ With this section the editor disagreed 
on the grounds of its ambiguity because it violated the freedom of 
worship which was granted in Section 3. He asked this pertinent 
question: ‘‘Can we compel a man to acknowledge the being of a God, 
and a state of rewards and punishments, on the pain of being debarred 
the privilege of holding office?”” Then he called upon the Convention 
to avoid the introduction of any religious creed into the Constitution. 
He urged them to reenact the provision that neither the State, nor 
county, nor town has power to grant public money to any secretarian 
institution of learning or of charity; and that they place church 
property on the same basis as all other property for taxation. The 
editor concluded by expressing appreciation for the similar stand 
which the Independent and the Watchman and Reflector, two other 
Philadelphia Baptist papers, had taken.” 

That autumn the Philadelphia Association adopted a resolution, 
offered by Dr. Wayland, which clearly stated the official Baptist 
opinion concerning the proposed amendment to the State Constitition 
Through it they reiterated the traditional position of Baptists on the 
subject of state and church. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That this Association reaffirms the testimony of the Fathers on the 
subject of Religious Liberty. We hold asa fundamental truth that the State has no 
right to interfere with religious belief or practice . . . Religious liberty is violated 
when the State, through any of its officers, promotes or hinders any form of belief; 
when (for example) any teacher in a State Institution instills his peculiar tenets of 
belief or of disbelief; when a creed is professed by the State, and when persons are 
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disfranchised or excluded from office on the ground of their belief or non-belief in 
such a creed; when a tax, direct or indirect, is levied for the support of religious 
worship; when public money is granted by town, county, state or nation, to any 
sectarian institution, ecclesiastical, charitable or educational . . . 7° 

It was directed that a copy be sent to the President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitutional Convention. By December, 1873, the new State 
Constitution was adopted, without the article which would have 
incorporated a credal statement into its structure. Presumably, the 
Baptists had some influence, though just how much cannot be esti- 
mated, with respect to the omission of the objectionable amendment. 

Beginning about 1873 there were evidences of a shifting of interest 
on the part of Philadelphia Baptists from domestic problems to foreign 
issues. The Civil War was past and new horizons were opening 
through missionary cooperation between denomination groups in the 
United States and corresponding groups abroad, particularly in 
England. It was also an era of reform, when men’s minds were turned 
in the direction of a liberalism that would better the lot of common 
man. In England, as had occurred earlier in America, there was a 
movement to promote a system of non-sectarian public education 
which would benefit especially the children of the laboring class. 
Moreover, Dissenters in England and on the continent were gaining 
recognition of their rights from more liberal governments. These 
trends naturally attracted the attention of Baptists in Philadelphia 
because of their common interest in religious freedom and the separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Prior to 1870 in England, elementary education had been in vol- 
untary private hands, sponsored chiefly by religious educational socie- 
ties. Most of these schools gave religious instruction in the doctrines 
of the Church of England; consequently, Dissenters established non- 
sectarian schools. Until 1833 the Government had given no support 
to any of these schools, but in that year the Whigs persuaded Parlia- 
ment to appropriate some financial aid. Thereafter, for a few years, 
a number of Educational Commissions had been appointed by Parlia- 
ment to inquire into educational conditions. Finally, in 1870, Glad- 
stone’s Liberal Government secured a law, authorizing the local 
government in any locality where private schools did not offer ade- 
quate educational facilities to set up a school which should maintain 
public schools at the people’s expense. The question of religious in- 
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struction, which had almost prevented passage of the bill, was settled 
by a compromise, whereby religious instruction was to be non-sec- 
tarian in schools receiving support from local taxation. In private 
schools such instruction was to be held at the first or last period of the 
day, when parents could withdraw their children if they so wished. 
The Government also increased the financial aid given to these 
schools.”! 

This compromise system of national education was not satisfactory 
to Dissenters. They desired a completely non-sectarian system of edu- 
cation. The outstanding spokesman of this view was Dr. John 
Clifford, a Baptist pastor in London and Free Church Leader.” 
In due time, the National Baptist of Philadelphia became concerned 
about this issue and ran various articles on the subject. The editor 
said that Gladstone’s Liberal Party, which was Anglican in loyalty, 
was being threatened with the loss of the Dissenters’ votes. This 
meant being deprived of the voting strength of half of the English 
population. American Baptists, he was sure, were in sympathy with 
their Dissenting brethren, and hoped ‘‘that they may have wisdom 
from above so to act at this crisis as may advance civil and religious 
liberty in England and throughout the world.”” 

Two years later the Philadelphia Baptist Association passed a 
resolution, expressing appreciation for the world-wide progress of 
spiritual liberty. They cited as evidences of this progress of religious 
freedom the granting to Baptist congregations in Prussia the right of 
incorporation, the secularization of church property in Italy, the 
opening of Oxford and Cambridge Universities to Dissenters in 1871, 
and the disestablishment of the Church of England in Ireland in 1870. 
The authors of the resolution regarded as temporary obstacles only 
such recent reactionary developments as the murder of Protestants in 
Mexico, the reaction in Spain, and what they viewed as certain Jesuit 
machinations in America. This last obstacle they did not explain. 
It probably referred to Catholic efforts to get public support of their 
sectarian schools, for the resolution closed with the hope that in every 
State, as in New Jersey, “any legislative appropriation to sectarian 
objects or societies would be forbidden by constitutional enact- 
ment.’’”4 

11 W. E. Lunt, History of England, revised edition (New York, 1938), p. 698. 
af wart Clifford, God’s Greater Britain: Letters and Addresses (London, 1899), 
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Only occasionally thereafter was such concern with religious 
liberty abroad to be found in the Associational records. For example, 
in 1882 it was reported to the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of the 
city that the Reverend Godfrey Hubert, the Baptist pastor at Skien, 
Norway, who was reputed to be well known among Baptists in 
England and the United States, had been fined thirty dollars by the 
Norwegian Court for baptizing a convert, both of whose parents were 
members of Hubert’s church. The penalty for not paying the entire 
fine was to be imprisoned on bread and water rations. This kind of 
persecution struck a sympathetic cord in the hearts of these American 
Baptists whose ancestors had suffered in like manner. Accordingly, a 
resolution was sent to the State Department which called this incident 
‘‘a violation of religious liberty, which is all the more to be deplored 
in that it is not the rash act of a mcb, but the formal action of the 
courts of law, and which stands in painful contrast to the fact that 
every year hundreds and thousands of immigrants from Scandinavia, 
and from every quarter of the world, are welcomed to the United 
States, here to enjoy citizenship and the fullest liberty in the exercise 
of their religious sentiments . ’’ In less than a month, the Min- 
isters’ Conference received a communication from the Secretary of 
State, the Hon. Frederick T. Ferlinghuysen, stating that he had 
instructed Mr. Stevens, the United States’ minister at Stockholm, to 
do what he could to mitigate the severity of the action proposed 
against Mr. Hubert.” While no further reéults are known, the case 
illustrates the type of procedure usually taken in such instances. 

A few years later, 1896, another instance of violation of religious 
liberty was brought to the attention of the Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference. Some members of the Salvation Army in Philadelphia had 
been arrested. The ministers, desiring to learn whether the principles 
of civil and religious liberty had been violated in their imprisonment, 
invited Dr. George I. McKelway, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Auxiliary Branch of the Salvation Army to state to the Conference the 
facts in the case. At the appointed time, Dr. McKelway and several 
of his fellow workers made statements concerning the arrests of certain 
members of the Army. The explanation, which is not given in the 
records, evidently had something to do with a religious meeting; for 
it was resolved that the Conference approved the Army’s work and 
expressed its hope that ‘‘as the result of appeals to the higher courts, 
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the rights of the Army, and the rights of religious liberty will be as- 
serted and established.’’”® 

The Spanish American War occupied the attention of the nation 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century. The attitude which 
Baptists took with respect to the War itself and to the question of 
non-sectarian education in the Philippine Islands will be dealt with in 
later chapters. 

At the turn of the century, Baptist attention was focused again 
on the English Dissenters’ struggle for non-sectarian education. In 
November, 1903, the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference sent 
a resolution to Dr. John Clifford and Dr. John Howard Shakespeare, 
two prominent Baptist leaders who had interested themselves in 
national education in England,?”? and to the Baptist papers of 
London. It was concerned with the Passive Resistance Movement, 
led largely by Dr. Clifford. 

This movement was a concerted effort on the part of the evangel- 
ical free churches to make their protest felt against the Education Act 
of 1902, in which Balfour’s Conservative Government had sought 
extensive educational reforms. The school boards established by the 
Act of 1870 were abolished and the local control of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and technical schools placed in the hands of the borough 
and county governments. The voluntary schools were brought under 
the Government’s supervision so far as educational methods were con- 
cerned. While they maintained their own buildings, the cost of educa- 
tion was to be paid from the local rates. The new government policy 
raised the standard in many voluntary schools, but it created a furor 
over the religious issue; for while each denominational voluntary 
school could give religious instruction at the beginning or end of the 
class day as before, so that parents might withdraw their children if 
they so desired, all schools—Anglican, Catholic, and Dissenter—were 
to be supported by public funds. Many non-conformists objected 
strongly to public funds being used for sectarian education. 

In fact, it was with this objection in mind that Dr. Clifford led the 
fight against the Act. He feared the influence of Anglican control over 
the educational system and the possible increase of Catholic schools, 


78 Tbid., October 7 and 14, 1895. 
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which were ‘‘on the rate” and therefore eligible for state support.78 
The Passive Resistance Movement really began in Birmingham, where 
Dr. Dale, a Liberal Member of the Birmingham School Board and four 
associates refused to honor the power of the Board to pay the fees of 
poor children at the denominational schools in the town. Dr. Clifford 
made the ‘‘We-will-not-submit”’ campaign nation-wide. As President 
of the National Council of Evangelical Free Churches in England, his 
influence was great in encouraging resistance to the payment of the 
tax rate. At first, many were jailed or had their property sold for tax 
payments. But the Liberals won in 1906, when a new bill provided 
that schools supported by public taxes should be managed by the 
state and could maintain no religious tests for teachers. 

The Baptist clergy of Philadelphia felt that their prayers for Dr. 
Clifford’s cause had been answered by the passage of this bill. The 
interest and sympathy of American Baptists for English Dissenters is 
understandable in the light of the issue involved. The Philadelphia 
Ministers’ Conference crystallized it in the concluding words of its 
resolution: “Both you and we are engaged in a war in which there 
is no charge, and we pray that we may not lose those things already 
gained and that Statecraft and Priestcraft might not take our 
CEOuAN yee 

Until 1913, there is no evidence of further discussion of the ques- 
tion of religious liberty, except for occasional protests against what 
was viewed as the Catholic threat to the separation of church and 
state.*° Even after that year, the instances which called for defense 
of the principle of religious liberty were few and infrequent. One 
occurred in May, 1913, when the Baptist Commonwealth, a Philadelphia 
Baptist weekly, carried an article entitled: “Naval Academy Authori- 
ties Violating the Constitution of the United States.”” The Reverend 
Thomas P. Holloway, a Baptist pastor in Wilmington, Delaware, and 
formerly pastor of the College Avenue Baptist Church of Annapolis 
(1903-1908), had complained that the Superintendent of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis was prohibiting Protestant cadets from attend- 
ing services at their own churches in town. He required them to 
attend instead the Naval Academy’s Chapel service, which was 
Protestant Episcopal, except on Communion Sunday when they were 


"8 Charles T. Bateman, John Clifford: Free Church Leader and Preacher (London, 
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permitted to attend a church of their own denomination. The Bap- 
tists were irritated because, as an exception to this rule, Catholic 
students were permitted to attend their church at any time. The 
Superintendent claimed that it was ‘‘not good for the service” to have 
Protestants absent from the regular services at the Chapel. Baptist 
clergymen then called for a nation-wide protest. Dr. Charles H. 
Dodd, a Baptist minister of Baltimore, visited the Academy as chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the Baptists to look into the 
matter. The Southern and Northern Baptist Conventions both ex- 
pressed their readiness to follow up the work of Dr. Dodd. On Wednes- 
day, May 28th, the Northern Baptist Convention sent a formal request 
to the Secretary of the Navy, asking for a change in the policy of the 
Academy’s Superintendent. In consequence of this action, they were 
finally successful in getting permission for Protestant cadets to attend 
services of their own choice.® 

During World War I much emphasis was placed upon civil and 
religious liberty by denominational groups. The Baptists, of course, 
were no exception.® But with the Allied Victory in 1918 and the en- 
suing Peace of Versailles, most people rested content that this freedom 
was secure. Only now and then, on special occasions, did Baptists 
remind themselves of their traditional stand on religious liberty. 

In the autumn of 1923, the Philadelphia Association voted to 
endorse and accept the Declaration of the Baptist World Alliance 
which had met in Stockholm, Sweden, in July of that year. The 
Declaration, among other things, stated that religious liberty did not 
confer upon citizens exemption from the authority of the State; but 
it did guarantee the right to every Christian to be loyal to Christ; 
and tc every non-Christian and Christian alike, freedom from all 
coercion in matters of religious opinion. This rather clearly defined 
statement helps to explain why many Baptists had no difficulty in 
obeying the State in matters of legal requirements, even in participa- 
tion in war, in so far as such obligations did not interfere with their 
conscience concerning spiritual requirements. ‘‘Disobedience to the 
State,” the Declaration said, ‘“‘. . . is never justified except when 
the State usurps the place of God in trying to compel the conscience in 
religious matters, or when it becomes a transgressor of the law of God 
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in requiring what is in violation of divine commands.” This was the 
clearest exposition of their relationship to the church and state to 
which the Philadelphia Association had ever subscribed .®4 

The visit of Queen Marie of Rumania to Philadelphia in 1926 gave 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference of the city an opportunity to plead 
for greater religious freedom in behalf of minority religious groups in 
Rumania. In all probability, the ministers were concerned primarily 
with the lot of Rumanian Baptists, who had been restricted greatly 
in their religious activities. In due time, the Queen sent a reply to the 
Conference, expressing her willingness to do what she could “to protect 
her people and to see that each religion should have fair treatment.’’8 

In the decade between 1930 and 1940, the Baptists of Philadelphia, 
along with other Americans, were shocked frequently to hear of 
violations of individual liberties in European States, particularly Ger- 
many and Italy. In the usual manner the Association and the Minis- 
ters’ Conference passed resolutions and tried to stir up public opinion.®@ 
But, in general, it may be said that the influence of these organizations 
had declined during the post-war period. Theological controversy, 
indecision as to whether the Church should interest itself in social 
problems, the lack of great preachers, and policies of national central- 
ization had all deprived the local Association of much of its former 
prestige. It is quite apparent that the period of greatest stress in the 
struggle for religious liberty had come to a close with the era of the 
Civil War. 

8 Association Minutes for 1923, p. 35, 37. 
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CHAPTER III 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION PRIOR To 1865 


Traditionally, Baptists have not been ardent advocates of higher 
education. This may be explained by the fact that their emphasis has 
been upon simplicity of worship and the leading of the Spirit in preach- 
ing. They have regarded it as sufficient to have enough education to 
permit them to read the Bible for themselves. Consequently, any 
education beyond the elementary level has been motivated by a desire 
to train youth for the ministry. For this reason the Baptists were 
participants in the academy movement that began in the Colonies 
in the eighteenth century. It was an effort to establish secondary 
schools to prepare young men for a theological seminary training. 
Since that time, however, there has been a slow but steady increase 
in interest in higher education on the part of Baptist leaders. In this 
respect they have been influenced greatly by the superior standards 
of the Presbyterians and Episcopalians as well as by the generally ad- 
vancing standards of American education. 

It should be remembered that Baptists have drawn for the most 
part their adherents from the lowly walks of life. Together with the 
Methodists, they evangelized the poor and the humble of the working 
classes of society, both abroad and in the United States. Only as the 
general cultural level of its members has arisen has the standard of 
ministerial training been raised by the denomination. The story, then, 
of their interest in education is reflective of that evolution of thought 
concerning the need for better trained leadership that has taken 
place among them for the past two centuries. 

With the possible exception of the semi-public elementary schools 
which were established in New England in the seventeenth century, 
early American education, as in England, was dependent upon the 
interest of private individuals and churches. Indeed, New England 
schools were also started and more or less controlled by the religious 
“‘meeting’’ of the Congregational Church. In fact, many religious 
groups viewed it as their prerogative, since the purpose of schooling 
was, to them, primarily moral and spiritual. Colonial Pennsylvania 
followed the English tradition of leaving the promotion of education 
to individuals and churches, except for a brief period between. 1683 and 
1689 when the Provincial Assembly passed a law authorizing all parents 
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to have their children instructed in reading and writing, and when the 
council established a school in Philadelphia for that purpose. The plan 
was discontinued, however, and the Constitution of 1701 made no 
provision for education. The Assembly, nevertheless, did pass meas- 
ures, authorizing religious bodies to purchase land for erecting 
schools and to receive gifts and conduct lotteries for their building and 
upkeep. 

The reason for the failure of the Provincial Government to estab- 
lish a public school system was partly due to the lack of popular sup- 
port to such an advanced idea and partly to the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania was divided into so many racial and religious groups as to make 
impracticable a unified system. The church school under control 
of the local congregation was, therefore, the educational unit in the 
colony. The Quakers were the first to organize such schools. Their 
more prosperous status permitted them to support their educational 
institutions more adequately than other religious groups. The German 
Baptists, the Mennonites, and the Amish—all small sects of plain 
dress and piety, mostly from Germany—were particularly interested 
in maintaining their own control of education in order to preserve 
their cultural traditions, resenting any public supervision of schools. 
Other Protestant groups and Catholics all followed the general type of 
church school prevailing in the colony. This type of school was rela- 
tively unpretentious, usually being housed in a log cabin or in the 
church edifice itself. It was, of course, parochial in nature since the 
minister or his assistant was the teacher, or as in the case of the 
Quakers, the teachers were appointed from their own membership. 

While the records are very scanty and incomplete concerning 
Baptist church schools on the elementary level, it is reported that there 
was a schoolhouse connected with the Lower Dublin Baptist Church in 
the early eighteenth century. Schools are said also to have been kept 
at an early date in connection with the Southampton and Great Valley 
churches. Along the frontier, Somerset and Cambria settlers (about 
seventy miles southeast and east respectively of Pittsburgh) who were 
Baptists, used their churches as schoolhouses from the first.1. In this 
manner, Baptists, like other Protestant groups and Catholics, sought 
to give their children a rudimentary training in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religious instruction. 


1James P. Wickersham, A History of Education in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, 
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In addition to these elementary church schools, there were neigh- 
borhood schools organized and administered for a similar purpose by 
interested individuals in various communities, In such cases, each 
person paid an amount porportionate to the number of children he had 
in school. Education did not stop on this level, however; for institu- 
tions to provide secondary instruction were established by religious 
bodies, by individual ministers, and in a few cases as community enter- 
prises. The type of training was usually classical and often intended to 
prepare boys for higher education for the ministry. While the Presby- 
terians made a greater contribution to the development of secondary 
education than did any other religious group, the Baptists made a sub- 
stantial contribution in the founding of academies.? 

Indeed, the early Baptists were among the first to project plans 
for the education of yourg men for the ministry. As early as 1722, the 
Philadelphia Association asked the churches for recruits who might be 
sent to school at the expense of a liberal Baptist contributor of London, 
Thomas Hollis, a merchant who had given generously to Harvard 
College. A similar request to encourage likely boys to enter the min- 
istry was made in 1731.3 

These were days when the clergy, being among the best educated 
people in the colonies, were prominent leaders in education. In 1753 
the Reverend Ebenezer Kinnersley, a Baptist clergyman of Philadel- 
phia, was elected Principal of the Academy which was associated 
with the College of Philadelphia. After two years, he became Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the college, a position which he occupied until 
1773. Another Baptist minister interested in education was the 
Reverend Isaac Eaton who founded, in 1756, an academy or Latin 
grammar school at Hopewell, New Jersey, where he was pastor. In 
that year and the two ensuing, the Philadelphia Association engaged 
in its first attempt to raise money among its member churches for the 
support of education. It not only lent its support to the new institu- 
tion, but it appointed a committee of inspection. The school thereby 
came under the oversight of the Association. When, in 1762, it was 
greatly in need of financial assistance, that body wrote to the Board 
of Baptist Ministers in London, requesting books, apparatus, and 

funds. During the eleven years of the Academy’s existence, the 
Philadelphia Baptists contributed four hundred pounds toward its 
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support. As this money was invested, it doubled in amount through 
the years; and after the school had gone out of existence, it was placed 
in a general educational fund of the Association.4 While the chief 
interest in the institution seems to have been to prepare students for 
the ministry, the Academy pursued a curriculum which was broad 
enough in those days to train men for various professional courses. 
Doctors and lawyers were among its graduates. The school was des- 
tined also to produce a number of outstanding leaders for the denomi- 
nation, among whom were the Reverend James Manning who f ollewed 
Eaton in the leadership of the school, and Dr. Samuel Jones, who was 
active with the latter in planning the erection of a Baptist college.® 


The Association was not satisfied with only a preparatory school 
for its ministerial students, so plans were made for the erection of a 
college in Rhode Island, where sectarian tests were not required to 
secure a charter.® To the Reverend James Manning was delegated the 
task of presenting the proposition to a company of New England 
Baptists at Newport, Rhode Island, in July, 1763. With the aid of 
such Philadelphia clergymen as Morgan Edwards and Samuel Jones, a 
charter was secured in February, 1764, from the General Assembly of 
that State. Thereupon, Manning moved to Warren, a town about 
ten miles from Providence, where he established an academy to prepare 
students for the college and where he became pastor of a newly or- 
ganized church. In 1765, he was elected president of the college, 
which was opened in Warren. The college became a nucleus for Bap- 
tist activities in New England, for in 1767, the Warren Association was 
organized, comprising four churches. As it grew, it gave material 
support to the young institution. In 1770, the school was moved 
to Providence where a building was erected.” 


The charter placed chief control of the new Rhode Island College 
in Baptist hands, but permitted men of other denominations to serve 
as trustees and teachers. In all probability, this was done to indicate 
that the school was not exclusively for the training of Baptists and 
possibly that adequate leadership might be unimpaired by any short- 


4 Morgan Edwards, Materials towards a Htstory of Baptists in America (Phila- 
delphia, 1792) II, pp. 48-50. 

5 Association Minutes: 1707-1807, pp. 74, 76, 77, 84, 85; also Wickersham, 
Education in Pennsylvania, p. 101; and Wm. Cathcart, Baptist Encyclopedia I, p. 357. 
if 6 ere Backus, History of the Baptists in New England (Newton, Mass., 1871), 
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age of qualified teachers and administrators within the denomination. 
Twenty-two of the thirty-six trustees were to be Baptists; five were to 
_ be Quakers; four, Congregationalists; and five, Episcopalians. Eight of 
the twelve fellows were to be Baptists and the other four “indifferently 
of any or all denomination.’ While it was established that the presi- 
dent should always be a Baptist, the faculty should be open for all 
denominations of Protestants. It was carefully specified that no 
religious tests of any kind should ever be introduced; that youth of all 
religious denominations should share alike the advantages, emolu- 
ments, and honors of the institution; and that sectarian differences 
might be studied and explained, but never made a part of the public 
instruction.® 
Although the college was located in New England, the Philadel- 
phia Association manifested continued interest in its protegé. In 1764 
and again in 1767, appeals were made to the churches to contribute 
toward its support. Even after the organization of the Warren 
Association of Rhode Island in the latter year, the Philadelphia Bap- 
tists maintained an active concern. Through their influence, money 
was sent even from England to supplement what was raised by dona- 
tions and legacies in the colonies. Morgan Edwards was granted a 
leave of absence by the members of the First Baptist Church, of which 
he was pastor, in order that he might travel and collect funds for the 
erection of a suitable building for the college. He visited England 
and Ireland for this purpose and made collections at home. His sub- 
scription lists, which are preserved in the college archives, contain the 
names of such prominent Pennsylvanians as Benjamin Franklin and 
Benjamin West. In 1774 the Philadelphia Association endorsed a 
plan which had been adopted by the Charleston (South Carolina) and 
Warren Associations requesting every Baptist to pay six-pence 
annually for three successive years for the support of the ccllege. This 
was a proposal to encourage systematic contributions for education 
from the poorer members in order to supplement the large gifts of the 
wealthy.!° 
During the last half of the eighteenth century, Rhode Island Col- 
lege was the major educational enterprise of American Baptists. It 


*R. A. Guild, Manning and Brown University, Ch. 1; cited in Henry C. Vedder, 
History of Baptists in the Middle States, p. 211. 


* Wickersham, Education in Pennsylvania, p. 103; Association Minutes: 1707- 
1807, p. 109. 
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was an achievement which tended to overshadow the few private 
academies which had sprung up under the tutelage of Baptist ministers 
«a the immediate vicinity of the Philadelphia Association. Besides 
Isaac Eaton’s Latin Grammar School at Hopewell, New Jersey, which 
remained in existence until 1767, there was an academy at Lower 
Dublin, a suburb of Philadelphia, which was conducted by the pastor of 
the Lower Dublin Baptist Church, Dr. Samuel Jones, from 1765 to 
1795. It was a boarding school where classical and theological subjects 
were taught. 

The Association encouraged worthy young men to prepare for the 
ministry by disbursing funds left to its disposal by interested laymen 
for that purpose. For example, in 1767 and 1769 specific amounts, 
fourteen pounds each, were voted to be spent from the interest of a 
legacy left by Mrs. Hubbs of Hopewell Township, Hunterdon County, 
New Jersey, toward the education of two young men at Rhode Island 
College. Similar grants were made to students from funds of various 
estates which had been turned over to the Association; this continued 
every year until the outbreak of the American Revolution. In 1779 
patriotism prompted that body to vote to put over two hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds of Mrs. Hubbs’ legacy in the “continental fund” 
to support the Revolution. With the return of peace in 1789, the 
Association resumed giving aid to worthy students. In that year and 
the following, it voted to pay twenty-five pounds a year to Dr. Samuel 
Jones to train a young man for the ministry." 

By the end of the century, several legacies were contributed to the 
creation of an educational fund which was under the trusteeship of 
members of the Association. Thus was laid the foundation for the 
Pennsylvania Baptist Education Society, which was destined to be 
organized in the following century.” 

The eighteenth century closed. upon an era of notable beginnings 
for Baptist education. Under the direction of ministers who appre- 
ciated the value of academic training and with the financial support 
of interested laymen, the Philadelphia Association had lifted the 
standard of ministerial preparation by supporting academies, by 
financially aiding worthy students, and by establishing Rhode Island 
College, one of the first nine colleges established in the Colonies. The 

1 Association Minutes: 1707-1807, pp. 101, 110, 114, 119, 131, 142, 149, 155, 
163, 246, 254, 271. 
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agencies responsible for early achievements in Baptist education had 
been individual ministers who opened schools upon their own initiative, 
the local churches, and the associations. The nucleus and motivating 
center for this early educational movement was the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation. In this period, more than in the following era of consolidation 
and expansion, this body played its most important role. 


With the launching of the new Government in which the church 
and state were separated, efforts were made in several States and in 
Congress to promote public schools as an effective agency of the young 
democracy. In Pennsylvania, for example, the Constitution of 1790 
provided a legal basis for the establishment of a public school system, 
but poverty, war-weariress, and prejudice delayed action for more 
than forty years. The church schools continued, rivaled only by the 
neighborhood schools which tended to become the prevailing type. 
The State Legislature did no more than to provide for the education 
of the poor in the existing schools. Many objected to the charitable 
aspect of educating the impoverished as a separate class. In time, 
sentiment became sufficiently strong to produce the successful passage 
of the School Act of 1834 which established a public school system in 
Pennsylvania. Opposition to the new law was strong from the German 
Protestants, the Catholics, Episcopalians, and most of the Quakers, 
because they desired to retain their parochial schools without being 
burdened by taxes to support a public system of education which 
they did not need for their children. The Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Baptists, however, strongly supported the movement. The poverty 
of most of their constituents and the consequential absence of many 
strongly developed parochial schools possibly accounts in part for 
their stand.¥ 


During these early years of the nineteenth century, Baptists 
continued to follow their traditional policy of supporting their schools 
which were preparing young men for the ministry and other walks of 
life. In 1800, the Philadelphia Association recommended to the 
churches that an annual sermon and collection be resorted to for the 
purpose of creating a fund for the education of young men for the 
clergy. 

During the following years, interest was growing in the establish- 
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ment of a new institution of learning in Philadelphia itself.4 This 
sentiment crystallized in the organization of the Baptist Education 
Society of the Middle States in the First Baptist Church in July, 1812. 
Though nominally for ‘‘the Middle States,’ it was really local to the 
city and was called also The Baptist Education Society of Philadel- 
phia. The Society appointed Dr. William Staughton, former pastor of 
the church in which it had been organized, to serve as tutor to carry 
out its purpose of educating ministerial students. Such boys he took 
into his own home for instruction; from this nucleus was to develop 
a theological seminary. 

It was an era of consolidation of forces within the Baptist fellow- 
ship. Following the example set by Philadelphia, Baptists of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Maine organized state education societies in the next seven years. 
The tendency was even growing in the direction of a national organi- 
zation. In May, 1814, in the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, 
that tendency bore fruit in the creation of The General Missionary 
Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United States of 
America for Foreign Missions—the Triennial Convention already noted 
in preceding chapters. As if to emphasize its national character, a 
southerner, Dr. Richard Furman of Charleston, South Carolina, was 
elected President. He was a man of deep interest in education, a con- 
cern which prompted him to deliver a special address at the Conven- 
tion’s next meeting in Philadelphia in May, 1817 on ministerial educa- 
tion. Itled to the appointment of a committee to consider his plea for a 
seminary. The following year, the Baptist Education Society of 
Philadelphia offered to cooperate with the committee, giving financial 
aid to the project. Asa result, a school was opened in the fall of 1818 
in Philadelphia, Dr. Staughton, the Society's tutor, being appointed 
Principal and the Reverend Irah Chase, his associate. It was called 
The Theological Institution of the Baptist General Convention. A 
house was rented in Philadelphia, and this work was carried on from 
1818 until 1821. . 

In 1821 Luther Rice, a home missionary of the denomination, and 
other Baptists who were interested in Dr. Staughton’s school and in 
the location of a great Baptist institution in the national capitol, 

lt The following account is drawn from Frank C. Lewis, A Sketch of the History 
of Baptist Education in Pennsylvania (Chester, Pa., 1919) and S. W. Lynd, Memoir 
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purchased a plot of ground in Washington, D. C., which they offered 
to the Convention for the proposed school. A charter was obtained 
from Congress in February, incorporating ‘‘the Columbian College in 
the District of Columbia” with full powers to establish faculties in 
ordinary classical instruction, law, divinity, and medicine. Obviously, 
its founders envisioned a school of university proportions. Dr. 
Staughton was elected President. Consequently, the little school 
in Philadelphia was moved to Washington, D. C., to be merged with 
Columbian College as the theological department. The merger was 
not permanent; financial difficulties engulfed the struggling institution, 
and in 1825, the theological department was transferred to Newton 
Theological Institution, a Baptist seminary in Massachusetts, while 
the college was reorganized later and enlarged into a university. Phila- 
delphia Baptists continued their interest in Columbian College, and in 
turn, the college kept its interests before them through the religious 
press.!5 

Higher education for those other than ministers was regarded as 
largely incidental by many in those early years of the century. Even 
though the Philadelphia Association established a manual labor 
school four miles west of the city, at Haddington, where young men 
not studying for the ministry might receive an English or classical 
education, its primary purpose was the training of ministers. As the 
name of the school suggests, it was an institution where students could 
be self-supporting. It did not survive more than a few years. Interest 
was still strong in ministerial education and most of it was expended 
in a comparatively young seminary which had been established in 
Hamilton, New York, known as The Literary and Theological Insti- 
tute. 

In fact, so great was enthusiasm for theological training that a 
committee of New Jersey Baptists urged upon the Philadelphia 
Association in 1834 the organization of a “general system of educa- 
tion”’ for the Middle States. In reply, the Association called a conven- 
tion of delegates of churches in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It 
met in Philadelphia in December of that year and decided to form a 
Baptist Education Society for the Central States. This plan followed 
the pattern set by a recent formation of a Western Education Society 


® The Columbian Star and Christian Index (A Philadelphia Baptist weekly), 
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at Cincinnati. The Boston Baptist weekly was so enthusiastic as to 
urge the creation of a Southern Education Society.” 

Five years passed before a society was actually formed; it turned 
out to be, not a Central States organization, but the Pennsylvania 
Baptist Education Society, founded in the First Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia. Its organization came upon the heels of a visit of Dr. 
Nathaniel Kendrick, President of the theological institute at Hamilton, 
New York, accompanied by a member of his faculty, the Reverend 
George W. Eaton. They appealed to the Philadelphians for help, 
reporting that the burden of support of their institution had fallen upon 
New York churches. They suggested that since Philadelphians had 
been unsuccessful in establishing a seminary in Pennsylvania, they 
support the Hamilton institution.” 

The enthusiasm which had brought the Pennsylvania Baptist 
Education Society into existence did not produce, however, sufficient 
financial backing; for, two years later, its secretary made an urgent 
plea to the churches for funds to continue its aid to ministerial students, 
some of whom were being sent to the seminary at Hamilton. There 
was some response to his appeal within the next few months.!® 

Credit for the founding of a Baptist college in Pennsylvania goes, 
not to the Philadelphia Baptists, but to the Northumberland Associa- 
tion in the western part of the State. These people set out to establish 
in 1846 an academy where their children might be educated under 
denominational influence. It was at first located in the basement of 
the Baptist Church at Lewisburg, a town centrally located in the Asso- 
ciation. Within three years, the plan had enlarged to expand the 
school into “The University of Lewisburg’’ in addition to the academy. 
The object of the institution was to provide broader educational 
facilities for men and women who were not necessarily preparing for 
theology. A ‘‘University Female Institute’’ was added within one year 
of the opening of the college with which it was merged later, thereby 
representing an early venture in American co-education. The Uni- 
versity of Lewisburg had, therefore, a twofold significance from its 
inception. It indicated the interest which Baptists of western Penn- 
sylvania had in providing education for young people who were not 
preparing for the ministry and who were not financially equipped to 


17 Association Minutes for 1834, pp. 7-8; The Christian Watchman (a Boston 
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secure the usually expensive college training. It was also an indication 
of a liberal attitude which these Baptists were taking toward the 
education of girls at a time when it was not popular to provide for 
them on the same basis as for boys. 

There is possible significance in the fact that this plan was initiated 
by people of the western part of the State who, by virtue of their rural 
pioneer background, had adopted more liberal views than those of 
the Philadelphia area. For while the plan gained the general support 
of the Baptists in the state, no such experiment in co-education ever 
had been started before in the history of the Philadelphia Association. 
It is to their credit, however, that many of the clergymen in the city 
were either alumni of the institution or members of its governing board 
by the close of the Civil War. Indeed, Philadelphians maintained a 
close contact with the university and contributed frequently to its 
financial support.?° 

Among the staunch supporters of the school was William Bucknell, 
a wealthy Philadelphia broker, whose large gifts to erect new buildings 
and establish an endowment were recognized, after his death, by giving 
his name to the institution. Thus the University of Lewisburg has 
been known since as Bucknell University. Another friend of the insti- 
tution was John P. Crozer, a prominent Philadelphia business man. 
For many years he had been interested in its theological department in 
particular. Near the close of his life, he made his home in Upland on 
the outskirts of Chester, Pennsylvania, where he erected a building to 
house a normal institute in 1855, which was to be co-educational, 
evidently to prepare boys and girls for the new college. It was not a 
success; several epidemics and then the Civil War interfered with its 
routine. During the War, he offered it to be used as a military hos- 
pital. Shortly after his death in 1866, his oldest son, Samuel A. Crozer, 
suggested that the building be used to house a theological seminary. 
After conferences between the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference and the University of Lewisburg, it was arranged to transfer 
the latter’s theological department to Upland. Thus, in 1868, was 
established the Crozer Theological Seminary for Baptists under the 
aegis of the Philadelphia Association.”! 

The period, 1800-1865, was characterized by a revival of interest 

20 Association Minutes for 1850-1855; also R. B. McDanel, History of the Phil- 
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in Baptist education following the distractions of the American Revo- 
lution. It was evident in the organization of education societies and 
in the founding of more institutions of secondary and higher learning. 
The primary motivating force was the desire to provide more ade- 
quate schools for the training of ministers. Not until the establishing 
of the University of Lewisburg was there a strong emphasis upon 
a co-educational institution of higher learning which would provide 
for a broad liberal arts course for those not pursuing theology. While 
the Philadelphia Association was still the nucleus for organization of 
new societies, it was becoming more of a participant than an initiator 
in educational projects as the century passed the half-way mark. This 
tendency was destined to continue and to become more prominent in 
the period after 1865. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE LIQUOR PROBLEM TO 1865 


The problem of intemperance and drunkenness has been a 
perennial source of concern to religious people of Puritan standards. 
Yet while European Baptists were of the Puritan spirit, shunning in- 
dulgence of appetites as sinful and harmful to the spiritual life, they 
did not frown upon the drinking of beer and light wines in moderation. 
To be sure, drunkenness from imbibing strong liquors was condemned 
from the pulpits during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when heavy drinking was a common vice in Europe and in the American 
Colonies. Indeed laws were passed in most of the British Colonies in 
America to mitigate the evils of intemperance, but the emphasis 
was upon moderation rather than abstinence. This was true even in 
the churches, where the clergy were comparatively indulgent towards 
alcoholic beverages and where “few persons advocated total absti- 
nence, though efforts were made to check abuse of liquor on grounds 
of health and social welfare.’’! The early Baptists of Philadelphia did 
not raise their voice against intemperance with any great fervor until 
the end of the eighteenth century. © 

It has been claimed that heavy drinking increased among English- 
speaking peoples during the early eighteenth century. In the British 
Colonies of that era, nearly every event, such as harvestings, christen- 
ings, weddings, and funerals became an occasion for decided intem- 
perance. Even clergymen engaged in such revelry after ordinations of 
young men for the ministry.?, An anecdote illustrating this was told 
by an aged woman to a Philadelphia pastor, sometime after the Civil 
War, concerning an event that occurred during her childhood. A 
minister, who lived outside the city, came by one day to inquire for her 
mother. When told that she was not at home, he said, ‘‘Girl, get out 
the flask and give me something to drink. I have been to the minis- 
ters’ meeting all day and that man Kennard was so mean that he 
wouldn’t give us a drop to drink.’ 


—= 


1Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The First Americans: 1607-1690 (New York, 1938), 
p. 200; D. Leigh Colvin, Prohibition in the United States (New York, 1926), p. 13; Evarts 
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Near the middle of the century there were more than one hundred 
licensed ‘‘tippling-houses’”’ in the Quaker city, according to the find- 
ings of a Philadelphia Grand Jury of which Benjamin Franklin was 
foreman in 1744. The report recommended that licenses be restricted 
since it appeared that these houses were responsible for the increase in 
poverty, profanity, and religious indifference which was evident in the 
city. In fact, the general moral status of the populace was at a low 
ebb.4 The influx of European immigrants from Germany and Ireland, 
who had no religious compunction against the use of liquor, aggravated 
the condition of intemperance, even among church members. During 
the Revolution, there was a general relaxing of moral standards which 
was reflected, in part, in hard drinking among the soldiers.’ Condi- 
tions finally aroused the rebuke of religious leaders. The Philadelphia 
Association concurred with several other religious societies, in 1789, 
in registering disapproval of the use of distilled liquors. This is the 
earliest official expression of this denomination on intemperance. It 
reflects an effect of the religious revivals of the Great Awakening, that 
is, an attempt to raise moral standards by reform of evils in their 
midst. 

During the early nineteenth century, hard drinking continued to 
an alarming degree in spite of protests from religious bodies. Liquor 
consumption per capita is said to have increased from two and a half 
gallons in 1792, to four and three-fifths gallons in 1810, to seven and 
one-half in 1823.7 The domestic production of spiritous liquors was 
augumented in 1790 by the importation of 3,678,000 gallons of spirits, 
and two years later 4,869,000 gallons were brought into the country. 
The abundance and growing cheapness of intoxicants, permitting 
their use regularly by all classes of people, caused an increase in drunk- 
enness. At the close of the eighteenth century, whiskey retailed for 
forty or fifty cents a gallon. Drinking was so common that a large 
percentage of public sentiment was not generally against drinking 
intoxicating beverages, even when indulged in by an occasional minis- 
ter or deacon. Baptists, however, like other denominational groups, 
did not share in the general acceptance of what they regarded as sinful 
indulgence. Almost every year after its initial statement in 1788, the 
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Association expressed strong disapproval of the liquor traffic. 

While Baptist leaders were making serious efforts through ser- 
mons, tracts, and resolutions to combat the general practice of intem- 
perance, even among their own church members, their names are not 
associated with the many temperance societies which sprang up be- 
tween 1785 and 1825, particularly in Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Maine. Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists were more 
-active in the movement. Nor were Baptists prominent in the direct- 
ing of the American Society for the Promotion of Temperance, which 
was organized in 1825.9 Their policy seems to have been moral 
suasion through the medium of the churches rather than through strong 
social action in the political arena. 

There were several factors which contributed to moral improve- 
ment from this time on. The temperance reform was only one among 
many. In addition to the reform efforts begun in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, various religious movements, such as the revivals, the Bible 
and Sunday School Societies, were directed toward what was believed 
to be moral reform. 

The earliest Baptist periodicals which got under way in Philadel- 
phia in the late twenties under different names, The Columbian Star 
and The Columbian Star and Christian Index, were engaged con- 
sistently in a propaganda campaign against intemperance. Frequent 
reports of the formation and proceedings of temperance societies indi- 
cate the interest of Baptists in them. Early in 1828, it appears that the 
ministers responded to a request made by the Pennsylvania Temper- 
ance Society to preach against the use of liquor. The Columbian Star 
took a firm stand in behalf of total abstinence and urged all Baptists 
to belong to temperance societies.!° Moderation was not a sufficient 
stand to take; nothing less than complete abstaining would satisfy 
good Baptists now, in the opinion of the editor. Not all were in 
agreement in this matter, but the view was on the way to becoming 
the prevalent one for Baptists to take in the Association. Drinking 
was regarded as a dangerous habit-forming practice to be avoided for 
one’s own sake and as a proper example to the weaker members of 
society. 

9 Dorchester, The Liquor Problem in all Ages, Part II traces the temperance 
movement to 1882. 

10 For samples see the following Philadelphia Baptist weeklies: The Columbian 
Star, Vol. III, Nos. 5, 12, 22, 37; The Columbian Star and Christian Indzx, 1, Nos. 
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In the thirties, the Philadelphia Association took a strong stand 
for total abstinence. When the Bethesda Baptist Church inquired, in 
1832, whether or not all members of the churches are enjoined by the 
Scriptures to abandon the sale and use of ardent spirits, the Association 
gave an unequivocally affirmative answer. In 1839 the churches were 
urged by the Association to unite their efforts in stopping the use of 
intoxicating liquors, and especially to advise their own members to 
abstain from manufacturing, selling, and drinking such liquors. For 
three years thereafter, this plea was repeated verbatim." 

Since a great impetus to temperance reform had come from the 
churches, which regarded drunkenness as a sin, the movement was fast 
becoming a religious crusade to uproot a traffic which destroyed men’s 
bodies and souls. Indeed, Baptists came to feel that a test of the 
Church’s measure of success in redeeming the world was its degree 
of triumph over intemperance. Moreover, “‘temperance advocates 
were well aware of the value of an alliance with organized religion”’ 
and consequently stressed ‘‘the divine origin of their reform and the 
religious character of their propaganda.’ In general, it may be said 
that the crusaders adopted practical means to attain their objective. 
In the late thirties, there was a growing movement on the part of 
temperance societies to urge repeal of the license laws and to enact 
legislation against the retail sale of liquor. With this movement, 
Baptists were sympathetic. License laws were looked upon as a 
hindrance rather than a help to the temperance cause, for they legal- 
ized the sale of liquor and placed it on a respectable basis. 

On April 2, 1840, the Washington Movement began in Baltimore 
when six tipplers became abstainers and organized ‘‘The Washington 
Society’’ of reformed drunkards who had taken the pledge to abstain 
from hard liquors. Its moral influence was great for several years. 
In Philadelphia, it was a contributing factor in the decrease of the 
number of licensed saloons from 1,140 in 1837, to 560 in 1843. A 
similar trend was noticeable in other large cities..4 Its force was spent 
by 1843, but out of the movement grew the Sons of Temperance, the 
first of the great secret temperance orders. 

The emphasis upon total abstinence was becoming so strong 
that the editor of The Baptist Record, a Philadelphia periodical, ad- 
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vocated in 1841 that a church had the right to make it a requirement 
of church membership. In this position, he found it necessary to de- 
fend himself against strong denials from a southern Baptist paper that 
a Baptist church had such a prerogative. Sentiment in the Philadel- 
phia churches, however, was very strong in support of abstinence. On 
April 12, 1842, the anniversary of the Jefferson Temperance Society 
of the city was celebrated with a great parade of some ten thousand 
people, pledged to “entire abstinence” from intoxicating drinks. The 
throng included persons of all ages, many of whom were reformed 
drunkards. 

It became increasingly apparent to temperance advocates that the 
root of the temperance problem was the institution which supplied the 
drink; and that so long as the liquor traffic was protected by license 
laws, there would be saloons and the inducement to drink. With this 
in mind, the emphasis was shifted from temperance to prohibition. 
Maine was the first state to pass a prohibitory law (1851). 

In 1852 the Philadelphia Association, which had been pleading for 
temperance almost every year since 1788, called upon the member 
churches to use all proper means to secure the passage of a prohibitory 
law to replace the license law which was working ill effects by legaliz- 
ing a pernicious traffic. When, in 1854, the citizens of Pennsylvania 
were given an opportunity to vote for or against the proposed Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, the Association voted that the ministers should 
read a resolution on the pre-election Sunday, calling on all Baptists 
to vote for prohibition.** The law was defeated by only 5,039 in a 
remarkably large vote, which was equal to five-sixths of those voting 
at the preceding presidential election. Up to 1855, the prohibition 
movement was much more popular, in general, than the abolition 
movement. It had not yet faced the opposition of an organized liquor 
power and of political parties afraid of losing the ‘liquor vote.’’!7 

After 1856, however, a recession occurred in the movement. The 
anti-slavery issue absorbed attention, and the political parties were 
becoming fearful of losing the vote of those who favored the liquor 
interests. During the years that followed, the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association was absorbed likewise in other matters, and enthusiastic 
support of temperance diminished. It was not until the Civil War was 
drawing to a close that the issue was seriously revived. During that 

© The Baptist Record (a Philadelphia weekly), Aug. 18, 1841; April 20, 1842. 
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era, “intemperance thrived upon war’s numerous abnormalities,’’® 
thereby attracting fresh attention to itself. 

In July, 1865, The Naitvonal Baptist, in sending out a call to its 
Philadelphia readers to attend the National Temperance Convention 
in Saratoga Springs, New York, urged them ‘‘to show the same zeal 
in this cause that was common twenty and thirty years ago.’’® In- 
deed, in the autumn, the Association urged church members to refrain 
from handling the ‘‘social glass,’’ so common was the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage. Merchants were admonished to condemn 
the practice of soliciting business by offering “the tempting cup’’ to 
prospective buyers. In addition, the Baptists found it necessary to 
protest against the sale of liquor on the Lord’s Day.?° Late in Novem- 
ber, the editor of The National Baptist made a strong plea to the 
ministers to revive preaching against intemperance. He lamented that 
the clergy were leaving the suppression of drunkenness to temperance 
lecturers when forty years ago they had excited zeal in the crusade 
against liquor.” 

By the close of the Civil War, Philadelphia Baptists had gone a 
long way in dealing with the liquor problem, moving from an emphasis 
upon moderation to a demand for total abstinence. They had passed 
through an era of great enthusiasm for the removal of the liquor evil, 
taking part in the temperance movement, though not assuming re- 
sponsibilities of leadership. Like other denominational groups, their 
attention had been absorbed to such a degree in the slavery issue and 
the prosecution of the War that some gains in the temperance crusade 
had been lost. Ahead lay a long and hard fight against the organized 
liquor interests, which eventually issued in a temporary victory during 
the prohibition era of the early twentieth century. 

18 Arthur C. Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict: 1850-1865 (New York, 1938), p. 365. 
19 The National Baptist (Philadelphia weekly), July 6, 1865, p. 2. 
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21 The National Baptist, Nov. 23, 1865, p. 2. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE CATHOLIC IssUE PRIOR TO 1865 


That there has been a ‘‘Catholic issue’’ in the minds of American 
Baptists is clear, but that the issue arose out of a spirit of intolerance 
is not so evident. It was not until the effects of the numerical growth 
and organized power of the latter were felt that the Baptists made an 
issue of Catholicism. To trace the early relations between these diver- 
gent religious groups is the purpose of this chapter. 

While the two have not shared similar views in most matters, they 
did share the experience of persecution in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries at the hands of the established church in England. Conse- 
quently, in spite of a fear of papal authority, which has been tradi- 
tional amongst all Dissenters, the Baptists have defended the rights of 
Catholics to worship with freedom wherever that right has been 
challenged. 

Roger Williams has been regarded as inconsistent by some because 
he wrote privately concerning the ‘“. . . ‘Romish wolf’ gorging 
herself with ‘huge bowls of the blood of the saints’ . . .” at the same 
time that he publicly professed to be willing to grant Catholics the 
same religious freedom that he claimed for himself and his followers. 
From the Baptist point of view, he was not inconsistent. He believed 
in religious freedom for all faiths and political control of the state for 
none. This was the traditional pattern which Baptists followed in 
their attitude toward Catholics, and it did not necessarily preclude 
criticism of Catholic policies as such. 

The Catholics were never numerous in the Colonies, with the 
exception of Maryland, which from its founding was a haven for 
Catholic refugees. Of the other colonies, which were established by 
Protestants, only Rhode Island did not discriminate against them. 
Even in the liberal Quaker Province, their freedom of worship was 
challenged. To accommodate the first Catholics in Pennsylvania, 
a Jesuit priest, the Reverend Joseph Greaton, formed a parish in 
1720; by 1733 the first church was established in a house on Walnut 
Street in Philadelphia. On July 25th, in the following year, Gov- 
ernor Gordon complained to the Provincial Council that several 


1 Giktor Mary Augustine Ray, American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the 
Exghteenth Ceniury (New York, 1936), pp. 101-102. 
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people came to this improvised chapel on Sundays to hear the Mass 
celebrated by a ‘“‘Romish”’ priest. 

In his own words, he was ‘“‘under no small concern’’ because it 
appeared to be an infraction of the laws of England, particularly the 
11th and 12th of King William the Third, which extended the ban on 
Catholic worship to the Dominions. His dilemma arose when the 
Catholics involved claimed that Penn’s Charter of Privileges guaran- 
teed to them religious freedom. For clarification, then, he had brought 
the matter to the Council, which in turn stated that if any part of the 
Charter was inconsistent with the laws of England, it could be of no 
force. ‘“Butthe Council having sate long, the Consideration hereof was 
adjourned till the next meeting, and the said Laws and Charters were 
then ordered to be laid before the Board.” 

At the next meeting of the Council, on July 31st, the matter was 
resumed. The Statute of 11th and 12th of King William III, Chapter 
4th, was compared with the Charter of Privileges of the Penn Colony. 
The members present could not agree on two points: whether the 
words ‘‘all others His Majesty’s Dominion” authorized extension of 
the Crown’s prohibition on Catholic worship to the Plantations in 
America, and if it did, whether the law of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania would not have superceded that inasmuch as it was passed about 
five years later in the 4th of Queen Anne. Not being able to agree, 
they decided to present the matter to their superiors in England for 
advice and directions.’ 

David Spencer, the Baptist historian, in referring to this incident, 
credits the Baptists with having come to the defense of the Catholics’ 
claim to religious liberty. ‘‘The citizens of the Baptist persuasion,’ 
he said, ‘‘and others claimed that Catholics and all other sects were 
protected by the laws which had been established by William Penn, 
and that all were equally entitled to religious liberty. The Council, 
therefore, wisely refrained from any interference.’” 

But distrust and fear of Catholics was a part of the heritage of 
most Americans. It was always present, ready to rise to the surface at 
the slightest provocation. Before the American Revolution, during the 


2 Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1840), Vol. 
III, pp. 589, 608. 

3 David Spencer, Early Batpists of Philadelphia, (Philadelphia, 1877), p. 64. It is 
not possible to verify Spencer’s statement since he cites no reference and the Colonial 
Records do not refer to any intervention in behalf of Catholics. The record ends 
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wars between Protestant England and Catholic F rance, there were 
sporadic anti-Catholic outbursts. Protestants talked of ‘““popery”’ 
by which they referred to papal claims to political and religious su- 
premacy over Christendom. There is no indication that Baptists, 
officially, took part in these protests. 

Then came a lull in anti-Catholic feeling. With the fall of the 
French Empire in Canada, American Catholics were no longer under 
suspicion. French assistance to the struggling Republic during the 
Revolution also tended to suppress further the fear of ‘“‘popery.”” In 
Philadelphia, Catholics grew unmolested to number two thousand by 
1787.4 In fact, John Carroll of Maryland was consecrated the first 
Catholic bishop in the United States in 1790 without serious protest; 
and the Diocese of Philadelphia was organized in 1808 without much 
apparent criticism. Catholics were not present in great numbers; 
indeed, of the thirty thousand present in the United States at the time, 
more than one-half lived in Maryland. There they had to struggle for 
religious toleration along with such Protestant dissenters as the Bap- 
tists and Quakers. They were not numerous enough to be feared. 

The insistence of Baptists that religious liberty be guaranteed in 
the Federal Constitution® was at least indirectly beneficial to Catholics. 
Prior to 1790, the state constitutions of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Connecticut, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia all specified that office holders should not be Catholics. Be- 
tween that year and 1820, through the influence of the Federal Con- 
stitution, changes were made by those states to permit Catholics to 
hold public office. 

This emphasis upon religious freedom did not mean that Baptists 
feared the possibility of the extension of papal authority over the state 
and religion less than did other American Protestants. They were 
children of the anti-Catholic feeling of the English Puritan tradition; 
naturally, therefore, as the number of Catholics increased, they feared 
the political domination of the papacy at Rome. In 1819, the Chris- 
tian Watchman, a Baptist weekly of Boston, urged upon Baptists 
constant labor to prevent the return of ‘‘popery.’’6 

It was the advent of foreign immigration on a large scale, bringing 
many Catholics into the country, particularly from Ireland, that wasa 
eater Morgan, The City of Firsts: A Complete History of the City of Phila- 
delphia from 1682 to the present (Philadelphia, 1926), Dp. 2%) 
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prominent factor in this revival of what was termed “‘anti-papism.”’ 
The aliens were opposed primarily because they were Catholics; only 
secondarily because they were poor or criminally inclined.’ The 
Catholic population in 1790 totaled thirty-five thousand; in 1820, it 
had risen to eighty-four thousand. Between 1820 and 1855, eighty 
thousand Catholics came from abroad and thirty thousand were 
added to the Church when the new territories came into the possession 
of the United States. In addition, there were five thousand converts. 
By 1840 there were six hundred and fifty thousand Catholics in the 
country, organized into sixteen dioceses and having four hundred and 
eighty-two priests. By 1800 the total number of members had risen 
to one and a third million.® In addition, the Church owned at least six 
seminaries, nine colleges, thirty-three monasteries and convents, and 
many schools and hospitals.® 

This rapid growth alarmed Protestants, and alarm turned into 
dismay as the Catholic Church became organized for further expansion. 
In 1827 the Papal Jubilee of Leo XII aroused Catholic fervor. Two 
years later, the first Provincial Council in America met in Baltimore to 
organize an American Catholic Church. .A controversy between 
the Catholic clergy and laity in Philadelphia in the twenties over 
trusteeism of church property roused Protestant fears that the Cath- 
olic hierarchy, in seeking to keep control of property in the hands of 
the bishop, were hostile to democracy. In some people’s minds, Ma- 
sonry and Catholicism were linked as two undemocratic institutions, 
menacing the American tradition of liberty. 

Another factor which kept hostility to Catholics alive was their 
protest against the distribution to Catholics of the Protestant version 
of the Scriptures by the American Tract Society and the American 
Bible Society. This protest was interpreted by most evangelical 
Protestants as hostility to the Bible itself. 

The chief organs of protest were the pulpits and the religious press. 
Among the church periodicals of the twenties which were anti-Catholic 
was the Baptist weekly of Boston, the Christian Watchman. The Bap- 
tists of Boston were more vocal than those in Philadelphia, in all 
probability, because that city attracted more Catholic immigrants, at 

7 Ray A. Billington, The Protestant Crusade: 1800-1860 (New York, 1938), p. 36. 
The author gives a good discussion of the factors which led to the revival of anti- 
papism and draws the conclusion stated above. 
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this time, as a center of textile mills, which needed cheap labor. 

When news came from England that the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill had been passed in 1829, a flood of anti-Catholic books and pamph- 
lets was let loose as a part of a campaign to warn Protestants of the 
dangers inherent in giving Catholics political privileges. In 1830 a 
violently anti-Catholic weekly, The Protestant, appeared in New York. 
It was edited by the Reverend George Bourne, a Presbyterian who 
had been compelled to leave Virginia because of his ardent anti- 
slavery views. He acquired equal hostility to Catholics during two 
pastorates in Quebec between 1825 and 1828.!° Resolutions endors- 
ing this paper were passed by the Reformed Presbyterian Synod of 
Philadelphia, the Presbytery of Onsida, New York, and the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Association.4 

Debates between Protestant clergymen and Catholic priests were 
numerous in the decade of the thirties. But when the arguments of 
the Catholics proved quite sound in many cases, some Protestants en- 
couraged the publishing of scurrilous attacks upon Catholic convents. 
Underlying such actions were fear, prejudice, and often ignorance. 
To the more thoughtful there were important issues involved. Many 
Baptists read with genuine dismay such Catholic statements as one 
which appeared in 1848 to the effect that ‘‘No man has or can have a 
religious or a moral right to be of any religion but the true religion . . 
Every religion by its very nature is intolerant of every other, and con- 
demns itself, if it is not.’® What Baptists feared in the Catholic 
Church was not only the close relationship of the American Catholic 
hierarchy to the papacy, but the religious intolerance which it advo- 
cated. Baptists, curiously enough, were intolerant primarily of intol- 
erance. In addition, they resented the aggressive missionary program 
of the Catholic Church in the West; and finally, they regarded the 
Catholics as being averse to giving the Bible to the common people, 
thereby keeping them ignorant of what Baptists viewed as the true 
way of salvation. 

The Baptists had no central body to take united action against 

hat they looked upon as the papal menace. But their individual 


10 Allen Johnson, ed., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1936), 
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conferences of the clergy went on record as being willing to combat 
“Romish designs.’’* The records of the Philadelphia Baptist Min- 
isters’ Conference do not indicate that they officially shared in this 
sentiment.. The Presbyterians and Baptists, through their missionary 
organizations, however, were considering “‘the advisability of more con- 
centrated missionary operation in the West to combat the designs of 
popery there.’’* 

Soon, immigration so expanded the ranks of Catholics that their 
voting power and influence began to be viewed as a threat to Protes- 
tantism. Moreover, the Democratic Party, which was dangerously 
radical in the eyes of the conservatives, succeeded in getting the 
Catholic alien vote. Resentment against the so-called foreign influ- 
ence in politics led to the rise of the Native American Movement and 
the Know Nothing Party.® 

Nativism was a forceful weapon in the hands of Protestants 
against the Catholics, for it appealed to patriotism as well as to re- 
ligious loyalty. In 1835, the Native American Democratic Associa- 
tion was organized in New York for the purpose of keeping foreigners 
out of public office, of opposing immigration of paupers and criminals, 
and of thwarting the growth of the Catholic Church. Basically, the 
Nativist Movement arose from a hatred of the Roman Church and a 
dislike of the Irish immigrants. Most Irish Catholics belonged to the 
Democratic Party; consequently, the Whig politicians used Nativism 
for their own ends. They sought to win votes by keeping vibrant an 
‘“‘anti-popery”’ cry; at the same time, they were unwilling to lose any 
possible ‘‘alien’’ votes by initiating legislation against the immigration 
of paupers. 

The first Native American meeting in Philadelphia was held at 
Germantown in 1837 without success. Its doctrine that no alien should 
be allowed to vote, no matter how long he remained in the country, 
was too harsh to appeal to many people. It was the Catholics’ protest, 
in 1842, to the use of the Protestant version of the Bible in the public 
schools that eventually precipitated the successful rise of the move- 
ment in Philadelphia. 

The Baptist Record, a religious weekly, added its voice to the 

18 Billington, op. cit., p. 180; the following references are cited: The Protestant, 
June Pann Christian Watchman, June 9, 1837, July 28, 1837, June 7, 1839, Sept. 
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general Protestant attack upon the Catholic position with respect to 
the use of the Bible in the schools. It resorted to printing a letter 
written by Dr. Benjamin Rush in 1791 to the Reverend Jeremy Belknap 
of Boston, in which he defended the use of the Bible as a school book 
and criticized the Deists for rejecting it from the schools. The old 
argument was now being turned by the Baptists against the Cath- 
olics.16 

Another device used by this paper took the form of satirical 
attacks upon the papacy. In answer to the question, ‘‘What is Ro- 
manism?’’, it was defined as a ‘‘system of arrogance, organized perse- 
cution, ignorance of the Bible, idolatry, pomp, and ostentation, hypoc- 
risy, corruption and clerical ambiton.’’!” 

By 1844, public opinion had been aroused sufficiently to receive 
with enthusiasm the second attempt to establish Native American 
Associations in the city. In January, the first one was formed in the 
Locust Ward. ‘“‘From this time the movement went on so rapidly that 
in the course of four or five months, there was a Native American 
Association for almost every ward and township in the city and 
county.’’'§ Besides requiring a residence of twenty-one years for 
aliens to vote, its adherents were opposed to any union of church 
and state and maintained that the Bible, when read without note or 
comment in the schools, is not sectarian. For four months, organization 
of societies went on without protest; then on May 3rd, a meeting which 
was being held to establish an association in the Third Ward, Kensing- 
ton, was broken up by a group of armed men, said to be foreigners of 
Trish birth. This was but the beginning of a series of riots in which 
several persons were killed, churches attacked, and one Catholic 
church destroyed by an irate mob that believed it had been made into 
an arsenal. 

During the investigation of the cause of the riots, the Protestants 
blamed the Catholics for seeking to exclude the Bible from the public 
schools. The Catholics countered this accusation by an explanation 
that they were only requesting that their children be allowed to use the 
Catholic version of the Scriptures and that they be excused from 
religious instruction. 

During the riots the Baptists were apparently very circumspect, 

16 The Baptist Record (Philadelphia weekly), Mar. 1 and 8, 1843. 
17 Toid., Mar. 8 and Oct. 4, 1843; Mar. 6, 1844. 
18 Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, I, p.664. Thestory of the Nativist 
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raising no voice, officially at least, against the Catholics or in behalf 
of the rioters. The editor of The Baptist Record only reported the 
incidents involved, saying that ‘‘prudence forbade commenting on the 
circumstances out of which the outrages had grown, but somebody 
deserved to be punished.’’9 The daily newspapers carried full ac- 
counts of the riots, but no mention is made of denominational feeling 
as such.2° Undoubtedly, individuals in the various churches shared in 
the excitement of the times, but it was not crystallized into official 
expression by the Baptist churches. 

For the next few years a new Baptist weekly, The Christian 
Chronicle, kept constantly before its readers in Philadelphia the ‘‘prog- 
ress of the Church of Rome . . . a Jezebel revived and painted in 
old age to soothe and allure the Jehu of the Age.’’ The editor lamented 
the number of conversions to Romanism. The Southern Baptist 
Missionary Journal sent an article on Roman Catholic advance in 
China, and urged a similar enthusiasm among Baptists to offset their 
work. 

The Tractarian Movement in the Church of England, which 
represented the efforts of such men as Newman and Pusey to 
strengthen its spiritual authority, attracted this paper’s attention in 
1846. Agreeing with the English Baptists who were opposed to the 
Anglo-Catholic tendencies of the movement, the editor criticized the 
leaders severely for yielding to papal influence. 

The increase of Catholic strength in New England at the expense 
of Protestantism was decried in 1847. It was ascertained that in 
Boston one-fourth of all the children who had been in Catholic Sunday 
Schools for the past five years had come from Protestant families. 
Particularly alarming to The Christian Chronicle was the spread of 
Catholic missions into the West, which were being financed by The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith in France. 

Anti-Catholic feeling in this paper was most vocal between 1846 
and 1849. After 1850 Baptists’ attention was absorbed by the slavery 
issue. Their chief objection to Catholicism was expressed succinctly 
by its editor in these words: ‘“‘The Papacy we are compelled to look 
upon as a political, rather than a religious system.’ 

The Catholics themselves did not help their cause by becom- 

19 The Baptist Record, July 10, 1844. 
20 Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 4-July 27, 1844. 
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ing somewhat assertive after the European manner as their numbers 
increased.” In addition, many of the Irish and German immigrants 
were trying to secure American support for radical movements abroad. 
This also played a prominent part in causing the anti-Catholic hysteria 
that swept the country in the fifties, finally crystallizing its expression 
in the Know Nothing Movement. Southerners and Northerners, 
who differed on tariff, territorial expansion, and slavery were held 
together for a few brief years by their hatred for the Catholic Church 
and by their fear of the cheap labor competition that the immigrants 
represented. 

Furtively secret but quite vigorous in the middle fifties, the 
Know Nothing Party had its greatest strength in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Kentucky. The party even 
caused considerable political concern in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey.* It was eventually broken on the rock of slavery, and 
schism destroyed its effectiveness. 

It is a singular thing that during these years of excitement, with 
riots occurring in Philadelphia itself and with feeling high against 
Catholicism in their own religious papers, that the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation and the Ministers’ Conference maintained such discreet silence. 
Their traditional policy of religious toleration toward all groups may 
have tempered any desire to make official statements against Cath- 
olics. Or it may have been that they were fearful of arousing the anti- 
slavery issue by too warmly sympathizing with Nativists, among 
whom were ardent abolitionists. For the sake of unity, they may have 
chosen to be silent on such burning issues. Whatever may have 
been the reasons, it was not until after the Civil War that Philadelphia 
Baptists became outspoken in their official records with respect to the 
Catholic issue. 


2 Billington, The Protestant Crusade, Ch. 12. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SLAVERY ISSUE 


At the close of the eighteenth century Philadelphia Baptists 
might have reflected with a measure of pride upon their united con- 
tributions to religious liberty and education. Perhaps they hardly 
realized then that they were soon to be confronted with an issue which 
was destined to create disturbance and even division amongst them. 
To be sure, this problem of slavery was not entirely new to the denom- 
ination. As early as 1637, Roger Williams is said to have uttered the 
first pronouncement in the American Colonies against the slave trade. 
It was a protest registered against the enslavement of Pequot Indians 
in Massachusetts.!_ Although he did not mention negroes at the time, 
it is interesting that a statute of 1652 granted them ultimate freedom 
in the Providence Plantation.2. But Baptists leaders there engaged in 
no definite movement for emancipation until after the Revolution, 
leaving the initial attack upon slavery in New England to the Con- 
gregationalists. Their silence on this issue possibly may be attributed 
to their preoccupation with their own problem of attaining religious 
liberty and also to the fact that they had committed themselves to a 
policy of non-interference in civil affairs, as far as such a course was 
possible.® 

In Pennsylvania, however, early protests were made by German 
Pietists and English Quakers. In 1688, Pastorius and Gerhardt Hen- 
dricks, leaders of the Mennonites, who held views very similar to those 
of the Baptists, sent a vigorous objection to slave-holding to the 
Friends’ meeting-house in Germantown. Comparing negro slavery 
to bondage under Turkish pirates, they saw no difference between 
the guilt of those ‘‘who steal or robb men, and those who buy or pur- 
chase them.”’ The memorial was a direct challenge to the lucrative 
business in the Guinea trade being conducted by New Englanders, 
with slave depots located chiefly at Newport where gangs were made 
up for the southern market to exchange for sugar with which rum 
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might be made as currency for more slaves. It was a bold protest 
against a very prosperous triangular trade. ‘The Quakers were 
embarrassed by the memorial and its blunt style of interrogatory. 
It was submitted to the Monthly Meeting at Dublin Township, 
‘inspected,’ and found so ‘weighty’ that it was passed on to the Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, which ‘recommended’ it to the Yearly 
Meeting at Burlington, which adjudged it ‘not to be so proper for this 
meeting to give a Positive Judgment in the case, it having so General a 
Relation to many other Parts, and, therefore, at present they forebore 
it.’ So the matter slept.’ 

While the Quakers may have been reluctant to take up so thorny a 
question, their innate love for the freedom of all men asserted itself 
within a very few years. The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
first took steps to discourage the increase of slavery in 1696. From 
this beginning, their efforts increased until they crystallized in the 
establishment of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery and the Relief of Free Negroes unlawfully held in 
Bondage.” In 1787, Benjamin Franklin accepted the presidency of 
this organization, and in 1794 similar societies in other states held a 
convention in Philadelphia. So effective had been their work, that by 
this time, laws were in effect for the gradual abolition of slavery in 
Pennsylvania.° 

The Quakers’ opposition to slavery in Pennsylvania was par- 
alleled in the late eighteenth century by similar efforts of Baptists in 
Virginia. In 1789, they came out in open opposition to slavery. On 
August 8th, when the General Committee of Virginia Baptists met in 
Richmond, representing seven associations, the Reverend John Leland, 
an able preacher of Culpeper County, offered an anti-slavery resolution, 
stating that “‘slavery is a violent deprivation of the rights of nature 
and inconsistent with a republican government” and recommending 
that their fellow Baptists in Virginia should appeal to the legislature 
to emancipate the slaves in a manner ‘‘consistent with the principles 
of good policy.”® It was heartily approved. 

During the autumn of the same year, the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association, hitherto silent on the subject, went on record in favor of 
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the abolition of slavery. In answer to a letter which had been received 
by the Association from the First Baptist Church of Baltimore, 
recommending that it make an effort to form abolition societies in the 
Philadelphia area, the Association expressed its high approbation of the 
several societies which had been formed already in the United States 
and Europe for the gradual abolition of slavery and protection of freed- 
men. The Association then recommended that the churches of its 
constituency form and become members of similar societies.? While 
there is no record that the churches acted on the recommendation, the 
Association’s reply is significant because of its contrast to that of 
Salem Kentucky Association, which, in the same year, answered the 
query of a local church concerning the Christian lawfulness of slave- 
holding with the words: ‘The Association judges it improper to enter 
into so important and critical matter at present.’’® 

The contrasting replies of the two associations, although different, 
are not essentially conflicting; for the former left the decision to the 
local church, whereas, the latter, being in southern territory, did not 
even think it wise to discuss the matter. Baptist associations were 
concerned primarily with maintaining unity; therefore, they sought 
to avoid any action which might result in schism. As usual, moreover, 
Baptist principle of non-interference by the church in political matters 
discouraged action. A notable exception was the Friends of Hu- 
manity Association, an organization of Baptist churches and ministers 
of Kentucky, formed in 1807 in the interests of emancipation. But 
this movement lasted only four years. After 1790, the center of the 
anti-slavery controversy among Baptists had shifted to the western 
frontier, where the forming of state constitutions brought the issue to 
the foreground.!° 

Between 1789 and 1820, there is no mention of slavery in the 
minutes of the Philadelphia Association. There is, however, in 1795, 
what appears to be a veiled expression of sympathy with the emancipa- 


7 Association Minutes: 1707-1807, p. 247. 

® Sweet, The Baptists, p. 79. 

® This policy i is in sharp contrast to that followed by Baptists in England who 
were very active in the Anti-Slavery Society in the twenties and early thirties. They 
considered such activity in the interests of negro slaves as being religious rather than 
political since their soul’s salvation and religious liberty was at stake. See Raymond 
C. Cowherd, Protestant Dissenters in English Politics: 1815-1834 (Philadelphia, 
1942), pp. 74, 92. 

10 Fora good account of Baptist anti-slavery movements prior to 1830, see Sweet, 
op. cit., pp. 77-101. Baptists seem to have been most active in Kentucky and Illinois. 
See also Mary B. Putnam, The vidi and Slavery: 1840-1845 (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1913), pp. 1-13. 
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tion of slaves, guardedly expressed so as to avoid controversy with 
southern Baptists. The latter were becoming increasingly sensitive on 
the subject, probably due to the growing criticism of slavery in the 
North. To meet a request made by some southern Baptists, the Asso- 
ciation voted to ask its member churches to collect a sum of money to 
assist in the building of a meeting-house in Savannah, Georgia, which 
would be large enough to seat several hundred negroes in the galleries. 
Such assistance was not unusual, for Philadelphia had been long the 
center of Baptist activities along the seaboard. Very likely, being 
conscious of its prestige and influence, the Association sent along with 
the gift of money a letter of condolence to the. negroes, expressing its 
ardent wishes “‘that Providence may interfere in their favor, at least 
so far, that their masters may be moved toallow them the free enjoy- 
ment of public and private worship.’ It appears to have been an 
indirect attempt to rebuke their white brethren of the South for 
participating in a system of which it disapproved. 

After 1795, there was a lapse of interest in slavery along the sea- 
board. The Federal Constitution now had been in operation for some 
years. Soon, moreover, the War of 1812 absorbed public attention, 
and interest was directed away from domestic issues to questions of 
national security and unity. Not until the North opposed the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a slave state in 1820 and feeling ran high did the 
slavery issue emerge again. The Vincent Baptist Church” in Chester 
Springs, Pennsylvania, inquired if it would not be consistent with sound 
policy and Christianity for the Philadelphia Association to call a 
national meeting to plan for the emancipation of the slaves among the 
Baptists. Such a request was embarrassing to a group which desired 
to maintain unity among slave-holding and non-slave-holding Bap- 
tists. Nevertheless, after deferring action until the next day, the 
Association stated that it would meet cheerfully with any other asso- 
ciations for this purpose, but it was ‘‘inexpedient to enter on such busi- 
ness at this time.’?* But the Vincent church was not to be side- 
tracked so easily. At the next meeting, its delegates raised a still 
more pointed question. Was it consistent with sound policy for the 
Philadelphia Association to correspond and have fellowship with other 
associations whose members held slaves? The question was referred 
to a committee which decided, after some deliberation, that the answer 


1 Association Minutes: 1707-1807, p. 307. 
12 Not to be confused with the church at Vincentown, N. J. 
13 Association Minutes for 1820, pp. 7, 9. 
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given the preceding year should have been satisfactory and that in- 
struction in the churches should be sufficient to guide them in the 
matter of slavery. It was also considered injurious to the Christian 
cause to raise such an objection to Christian fellowship at that par- 
ticular time.* Obviously, the Association was attempting to keep the 
slavery issue in the background in order to prevent controversy. 

Philadelphia Baptists, during the years that followed, shared the 
concern of many Americans over the growing sectional dissension in the 
country. In 1830, the editor of their weekly paper, in reviewing the 
tariff and state rights issues, urged that unity in the nation might be 
maintained. ‘““There must,’ he declared, ‘‘be more of the spirit of com- 
promise to preserve us, as a happy, and united people.’’» 

Meanwhile, the city maintained so lively a trade with the South, 
that many merchants were loathe to weaken the economy of their 
customers by pressing for more than gradual abolition. In this latter 
policy the Baptist weekly showed a lively interest, reporting debates in 
the Virginia legislature along this line.4* But this interest produced no 
action on the part of the Association. 


As the abolitionists, though few in number, grew increasingly 
aggressive in attacking the slave-holders through newspapers, pamph- 
lets, and tracts, a few of the Baptist churches lost patience with the 
failure of the Association to take a stand against what they were 
coming to regard as a pernicious evil. Particularly was this true of the 
Old Pennepack Church at Lower Dublin in the outskirts of the city. 
That congregation withdrew from the Philadelphia Association to 
become one of seven churches to organize the Central Union of Inde- 
pendent Baptist Churches on July 31, 1832. Its pastor, the Reverend 
David Jones, stated that the new association had been formed because 
of disagreement with the parent body. While he did not name the 
specific cause, it has been surmised that the motives were mixed, 
some of the churches resenting the authority which the Philadelphia 
Association exercised toward them, while other churches, like the 
Pennepack Church, were desirous of maintaining a stronger mis- 
sionary spirit and of adopting an anti-slavery attitude. This church 


14 Thid., for 1821, pp. 5-7. 


1 The Columbian Star and Christian Index (A Philadelphia Baptist weekly)» 
Dec. 25, 1830. 


16 The Christian Index (the same weekly under a shorter name), Jan. 28 and Feb- 
11, 1832. 
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was unhappy in its new relationship, however, and returned to the 
Philadelphia Association in 1841.17 

In some sections of the country, the policy of conciliation adopted 
by the Philadelphia Association was deemed unsatisfactory. Southern 
Baptists were making efforts to defend the institution of slavery of 
which so many of them had, themselves, disapproved earlier. In 1822 
and again in 1835, the Baptist Association of Charleston, South 
Carolina, defended slavery before the state legislature. The clergy of 
Richmond, Virginia, among whom were many Baptists, passed a 
resolution in 1835, disapproving of abolitionist interference from other 
states. At the same time, Tyger River Baptist Association in the same 
state went so far as to give warning against abolitionists who might 
come into the community under the garb of “‘strange”’ ministers. On 
the other hand, a small but vigorous group of anti-slavery Baptists 
gained control, in the thirties, of some churches and associations in the 
North—particularly in Maine. In 1836, the Hancock Association 
urged immediate emancipation, while the Washington Association, 
also in Maine, forbade its members to have fellowship with slave- 
holders.18 

Despite these developments, the majority of Baptist leaders 
sought, during the twenties and thirties, to keep the peace by following 
the moderation which was typical of the Philadelphia Association. 
Such moderation proved to be only the lull before the storm, for the 
influences at work arousing anti-slavery feeling in the North were 
numerous. Abolitionist societies supported by ardent orators and a 
vocal press were taking advantage of every opportunity to arouse 
public opinion. Runaway slaves provided test cases in northern states. 
Arguments used by southern statesmen and clergymen were pub- 
licized widely in satirical replies by irate emancipationists. 

On the other hand, forces seeking to stem the rising tide of con- 
flict were numerous. Statesmen, realizing the danger of civil war, 
were feverishly searching for some measure of compromise. Merchants, 
anxious to retain normalcy in business, nervously opposed the excesses 
of the abolitionists. Many clergymen, hoping to maintain unity in 

17 Minutes of Central Union Association for 1832, pp. 5, 11-12; Robert T. 
Tumbleston, History of Old Pennepack Baptist Church (a pamphlet), p. 19; Gustave 
Gableman, History of the First Century of the Baptist Church of Phoenixville, Pa. 
(a Th. M. dissertation in the Library of the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1942. The author attributes one cause for the organization of the Central Union 


to differences over slavery), p. 16-18, 25-26, 
#8 Mary B. Putnam, The Baptists and Slavery: 1840-1845, pp. 13-16. 
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their respective denominations, worked for understanding and concilia- 
tion, seeking to offset the fanaticism of others who had become apostles 
of abolition. 

Within Philadelphia were evidences of all of these influences. In 
1833 and 1834 riots occurred between blacks and whites, the result of 
tensions aroused by abolitionist propaganda. In 1837, Pennsylvania 
Hall, which had been erected by anti-slavery advocates as their 
headquarters, was burned by an angry mob.” Between the two 
extremes were the conciliationists. Among these was the editor of 
The Baptist Record. He states early in 1840 that the policy of his 
paper forbade topics on either side of the slavery question. As the 
organ of the Baptist General Tract Society, it represented the entire 
denomination and therefore must restrict its pages ‘‘to the great truths 
of the Gospel on which our denomination can unite to a man, counte- 
nancing neither sectional limits nor interests . . _20 Since the 
Society had been organized and had its headquarters in Philadelphia, 
the influence of city leaders was undoubtedly reflected in this policy. 

The open controversy in the denomination could not be pre- 
vented much longer, however, in spite of good intentions. The break 
occurred later in the year at the meeting of the Triennial Convention 
in Philadelphia. Since its organization in 1814, southern and northern 
Baptists had worked together in carrying on the missionary enter- 
prises of the denomination.” The issue of slavery had been submerged 
successfully until the American Baptist Anti-Slavery Convention met 
in New York City in April, 1840.2 This Convention was the product of 
radical feeling against slavery among some northern Baptists and 
among some Baptist missionaries in Burma, who had severed their 
connection with the Triennial Convention and had formed a Foreign 
Provisional Missionary Committee under whose direction they might 
work without association with slave-holders. 

Facing such pressure from missionaries and laymen who wished an 
outspoken expression of the Convention on the slavery issue, the Con- 
vention’s Board of Managers made a statement on November 2, 1840, 
that members of the Board, as individuals, might act as they wished, 
but as officials of the Triennial Convention, they had no right to do or 
say anything with respect to slavery. Neither the abolitionists nor the 

19 Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, 1, pp. 637-638, 641-642, 650-652. 
20 The Baptist Record (a Philadelphia weekly), Jan. 8, 1840, p. 3. 
21 For an account of its organization, see Chapter I. 


2 The following account is based chiefly on Putnam, The Baptists and Slavery: 
1840-1845. . 
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slave-holders were satisfied with this position. Meanwhile, the aboli- 
tionists’ strength in the denomination was increasing. On January 19, 
1841, the Baptist Anti-Slavery Convention meeting in Maine reported 
that more than 180 of the 214 Baptist ministers in that state were 
decided abolitionists. 

When the Triennial Convention met at Baltimore in 1841, both 
sides were prepared for battle. Some effort was made, however, to 
avoid the issue again; for in a secret caucus of northern conservatives 
and southerners, a compromise article “discouraging innovation and 
‘new tests’ and disclaiming participation in the doings of the abolition 
Baptists was signed by seventy-four persons. The understanding was 
that slavery was a subject with which the Convention had no right to 
interfere. ’’3 

All this was not so agreeable to many northern men, who criti- 
cized the ‘Baltimore Compromise.”” The number of abolitionists 
was increasing among the common people, and the anti-slavery 
movement was taking on a definitely religious tone as the churches 
were being enlisted in its support. Many wished to send their mis- 
sionary funds through some other channel than a Convention con- 
doning slavery. Consequently the American and F oreign Free Bap- 
tist Missionary Society was formed in Boston in 1843, but the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions, which administered the missionary funds 
of the Convention, ruled against the existence of such an organization. 

The Triennial Convention met in Philadelphia in 1844. There 
were four hundred and sixty delegates present, eighty of whom were 
from states below the Mason-Dixon line. The percentage of southern- 
ers was small because of distance. In addition, there were delegates 
of other societies of the denomination who were holding their annual 
meetings at the same time. This swelled the number of visiting Bap- 
tists to six or seven hundred. At the time, there were about 700,000 
Baptists in the country, so the proportion of members represented at 
the Convention was fairly good, especially since it was on a voluntary 
basis. Massachusetts sent the largest delegation, having one hundred 
and three representatives of the state’s 31,843 Baptists, whereas, 
Virginia with 82,732 Baptists had only forty-three delegates present.”4 
The Massachusetts abolitionists were evidently ready for a struggle. 
Pennsylvania had forty-six delegates to represent 28,044 Baptists in 

23 Tbid., p.27, 29-30. 


** Putnam, The Baptists and Slavery, pp. 35-36. The author based the membership 
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the state. This percentage of representation was not large for the 
state in which the Convention was being held. 

Dr. W. B. Johnson, the retiring President of the Convention anda 
southerner, declined re-election for reasons of health. Since the Con- 
vention had been led by a southerner for twenty-one out of thirty 
years, and possibly to appease the northerners, Dr. Francis Wayland 
of Rhode Island, a moderate on the abolition question, was chosen as 
President. A Virginian, Dr. J. B. Taylor, became secretary. 

On Thursday evening, April 25th, Dr. Richard Fuller, a Baptist 
minister of South Carolina, presented a resolution stating that the 
Convention is for a specific purpose, that is, to carry on the missionary 
enterprise of the denomination; therefore, “cooperation in this does 
not involve nor imply any concert or sympathy as to any matters 
foreign from the subject designated.” Dr. Fuller, being a slave- 
holder, quite naturally argued in this manner. Dr. Spencer H. Cone, a 
prominent minister of New York City, favored this attempt to isolate 
the issue of slavery from the Convention’s policies. But Dr. Nathaniel 
Colver, pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, rose to speak against the 
resolution as being simply an avoidance of the issue at hand. Others 
spoke, and finally the resolution was withdrawn and a new one intro- 
duced by Dr. George B. Ide, who was then pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia. His resolution was a second attempt to main- 
tain unity by a policy of noncommittal on the institution of slavery; 
it was fully consistent with the traditional policy of the Philadelphia 
Association. He urged that the members of the Convention continue 
to cooperate in the work of foreign missions, disclaiming ‘‘all sanction 
either expressed or implied, whether of slavery or of anti-slavery,’ but 
as individuals, being free to express and promote whatever views they 
held. The agreement that individuals might speak their own views 
evidently appealed, for the resolution was passed unanimously without 
discussion. Thus the whole matter was again laid on the table in this 
Convention. 

Soon after the meetings in Philadelphia, the Executive Board of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society was forced to make a decision on the 
slavery question. The first test case was presented when the Georgia 
Baptist Convention, just a few days after the Triennial Convention 
had adjourned, instructed its executive committee to recommend to 
the Board of the Home Mission Society James E. Reeves of Georgia 


% Ibid., pp. 37-38. 
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for appointment as a missionary. In proper manner, the Board was 
informed that he was a slaveholder and that this was to be a test 
case. The Board reached a decision in October, after having held five 
meetings of three hours each. The vote was seven to five against 
appointing Mr. Reeves. 

The Foreign Mission Board was presented, not with a specific 
case, but with an hypothetical question. Certain southern men 
claimed that just subsequent to’the Philadelphia Convention in 1844, 
the Board had caused the retirement from its service of the Reverend 
John Bushyhead, a highly respected Indian preacher, because he owned 
slaves. Accordingly, the Alabama Baptist Convention sent a letter 
to the Board of Managers of the Triennial Convention in November, 
1844, insisting that the Foreign Mission Society which they sup- 
ported give slaveholders and non-slaveholders the same privileges. 
In December, the Board gave a reply which in reality was a departure 
from the principle laid down by the Convention at its annual meeting. 
Their decision was as follows: ‘If any one should offer himself for a 
missionary, having slaves, and should insist on retaining them as his 
property, we could not appoint him. One thing is certain, we can 
never be a party to an arrangement which would imply approbation 
of slavery.’ This decision of the Board was a clear violation of the , 
Convention’s instructions. | 

From the decisions of these two mission boards, it appears that 
abolitionist sympathizers were getting control of the national bodies. 
This is not to be wondered at because the major societies of the denomi- 
nation had originated in the North, principally in Philadelphia, Boston, 
and New York. The policies were influenced, if not actually formu- 
lated, quite largely by ministers and laymen of these centers. This is 
all the more remarkable since there were more Baptists in the southern 
states than in the North and West combined.2?. But distance from 
the urban centers of Baptist work in all probability prevented south- 
ern states from enjoying a full representation at the meetings of the 
societies. Moreover, it is possible that Baptist leadership was better 
trained and more plentiful generally in the North than in the South in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Naturally enough, when the decision of the F oreign Mission Board 

© Vedder, A Short History of Baptists, p. 346. No further citation is given. 

*7 Wm. Cathcart, The Baptist Encyclopedia, II, p. 1324. The statistics for 1840 
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became known, debate concerning the action began almost at once. 
One of the most popular presentations of the arguments pro and con 
was given by Dr. Francis Wayland, President of the Triennial Con- 
vention and also head of Brown University, representing the North 
and Dr. Richard Fuller of South Carolina, representing the view of 
the southern Baptists. The main arguments centered about the 
Biblical teaching concerning slavery. Dr. Fuller argued that the Bible 
sanctioned slavery and could be appealed to as authority for mainte- 
nance of the system in the South, apart from the acknowledged abuses 
which he did not attempt to defend. He pointed out that there was 
good in the system, particularly for the negro whose contacts with the 
white masters brought him into contact with the Christian Gospel. 
Dr. Wayland used the Scriptures to refute his opponent’s claim 
that they sanctioned slavery by noting their teaching of the dignity of 
man and of the worth of every individual in the sight of God. He 
emphasized the moral wrong of the enslavement of men by their 
fellows. The Baptist Record announced, as on a previous occasion, 
that it could not do more than to present the debate without comment 
since discussion of the slavery question was prohibited to it.”8 

The Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference voted on March 
17, 1845 to hold a special meeting of ministers the next day for free 
interchange of opinion regarding the decision of the Foreign Mission 
Board. While the minutes of the Conference did not record this special 
meeting, the Christian Watchman, a Boston Baptist weekly, printed 
two weeks later a report from its Philadelphia correspondent. The 
Conference had adopted, on the 18th of March, resolutions rec- 
ommending forbearance and kindness on the part of the brethren 
of the North and the South over the question of domestic slavery 
and approving of the principle of neutrality adopted by the Triennial 
Convention in 1844. It is clear from the correspondent’s report and 
his own comments that Philadelphia leaders still intended to be con- 
ciliatory in the controversy. Almost two months later this same 
writer lamented the prominence of the slavery issue, the growth of 
business enterprises, the political strife, and the increasing tension 
between Great Britain and the United States over the Oregon Terri- 
tory—all of which threatened, in his estimation, the religious pros- 
perity of the city,2* by which he meant its level of spirituality. 

28 James O. Murray, Francis Wayland (New York, 1891), pp. 263-264; also The 
Baptist Record (a Philadelphia weekly), Nov. 20, 1844. 
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It is difficult to explain the conservatism of the Philadelphia 
Association apart from the fact that it stood midway between the 
Baptists of New England and those of the South. It had been, ina 
sense, the spiritual mother of both groups, including them within its 
organization at first, and then counseling them as younger associa- 
tions once they organized. Having had such close contacts with 
southerners, it was difficult to give way to a course of action which 
might destroy the unity of fellowship which Philadelphia Baptists had 
fostered through the years. In fact, the presence of ministers in the city 
who were from the South and sympathetic with the southern point of 
view seems to have been a restraining factor in their issuing any official 
statements in favor of abolition which otherwise might have been 
made.*® Then, too, they undoubtedly reflected the conservatism 
which has characterized much of Philadelphia’s history. In all 
probability, this Association was more conservative than any other in 
the North on the issue of slavery. 

Despite this characteristic, however, the tension within the 
denomination finally reached the breaking point. The long-threatened 
schism came. The American Baptist Home Missionary Society de- 
cided, at a meeting in April, 1845, that it would be more expedient if 
its members should hereafter carry on their work in separate organi- 
zations in the South and in the North. Consequently, the Virginia 
Foreign Mission Society issued a call for a convention to be held in 
May. Three hundred and ten delegates from the churches of the 
South met at Augusta, Georgia, and organized the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Following the action of southern Baptists, the Triennial 
Convention changed its name to the American Missionary Union. 
The split was complete. 

In spite of the fact that Philadelphia Baptists were active in both 
of the missionary societies and in the Triennial Convention and that 
most of the meetings leading up to the schism had occurred within that 
city, their conservative influence had been powerless to avert the break. 
Henceforth the Association that was the symbol of earliest Baptist 
unity in America was to be identified with the North by virtue of its 
location and, it may be safely said, of its latent anti-slavery sentiment. 

80R. B. McDanel, History of the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference, 
1824-1898 (MS. in American Baptist Historical Society’s library at Chester, Pa., 
1898), pp. 104-105. Dr. James H. Cuthbert, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
and Dr. William T. Brantly, Jr., pastor of the Tabernacle Baptist Church, were married 
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For its constituents never had placed their approval in any way upon 
slavery; instead, they had been among the earliest to recognize the 
inconsistency of the system with Christian principles. But their 
eagerness to preserve unity within their own ranks prompted them 
to discourage any decision on so disturbing an issue as slavery. 

In the years immediately following the great schism, the policy of 
moderation was difficult to maintain in the face of events which 
brought the issue into sharper focus. The Mexican War, which 
broke out in 1846, alarmed abolitionists, who viewed it as an occasion 
for slave owners to acquire more territory. The Philadelphia Baptist 
weekly, The Christian Chronicle, which had succeeded The Baptist 
Record, voiced such concern, in commenting on the Wilmot proviso, 
which was intended to forbid the introduction of slavery into any 
territory acquired from Mexico. The editor said it was ‘‘a cause of 
deep and just regret to the Christian, to see slavery introduced into 
regions where it does not already exist. The tract over which it already 
has spread, islargeenough . . . There let it live out its day and there 
let it die.’’*! ! 

Passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, passed by Congress in 1850, 
further aroused anti-slavery sentiment. A large portion of Philadel- 
phians were in opposition to the statute. They resented the invasion 
of negro hunters into northern territory and consequently watched the 
progress of fugitive slave cases with great interest. These cases pro- 
vided a dramatization of the evils of slavery in their own community 
which had a powerful emotional effect. A third event which fanned the 
burning embers was the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854, 
which threatened to extend slavery over hitherto free territory. 

Amidst the growing excitement of the fifties, the Philadelphia 
Association and the Ministers’ Conference maintained an official calm. 
But sympathies were being stirred and the churches were being pre- 
pared psychologically to take their stand when war should come. In 
1858 and again in 1860, Noah Davis, a negro, appealed in person to the 
ministers for permission to raise money among the Baptist churches of 
the city to purchase his daughter’s emancipation. His request was 
granted on both occasions. | 

When war began, the Association was unsparing in its expressions 
of sympathy and enthusiasm for the Union cause. To them, the 

31 The Christian Chronicle (Philadelphia), Feb. 24, 1847. 
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issues involved included much more than opposition to slavery and its 
extension into free territory; they involved the defense of democracy, 
of a government which guaranteed religious and political liberties, 
which were of paramount significance to them. The nation’s existence 
was at stake, being threatened by a Confederacy of southern “rebels” 
who were sinning against God and man. Rebellion and slavery were 
the main crimes of which they were guilty, but always they were 
placed in this order of importance. 

This sentiment was crystallized by a set of resolutions prepared 
for the Association in 1861 by a newly appointed Committee on the 
State of the Country which was to continue for the duration of the 
War asa clearing house for views and actions on the issues of the con- 
flict. The resolutions provided an interpretation of the causes and 
objectives of theWar. The ‘“‘rebellion’”’ which had arisen in South Car- 
olina and spread to the neighboring states was the basic cause of the 
Civil War. For evidence, they pointed to the facts that armed 
“rebels’’ had seized the property of the people of the United States 
and had usurped the constitutional powers which belong alone to the 
Government of the United States, that they had transported armies 
into Missouri and Kentucky for the purpose of tearing them from 
the Union, and that they had sent privateers upon the seas and 
gathered large armies. 

To set off in sharp relief the sombre ‘‘sin’”’ of the southerners, the 
Association, with emotional fervor, aligned itself with ‘civil govern- 
ment as an ordinance of God, deriving all of its just powers not merely 
from the consent of the governed, but primarily from His own sov- 
ereign will . . .”’ But thus subscribing to the divine institution of 
government, they were not supporting the theory that any particular 
form of government is of divine origin, but rather that government 
as opposed to anarchy is God’s will for man. Having thereby placed 
the South under a moral judgment, their resolutions continued in a 
vein more specifically expressing what Baptists should do: 

Resolved, That peculiar obligations rest upon Baptists in this country to stand 
firm and faithful in their allegiance to the Government of the United States; the 
first and the only Government that has secured to them liberty of conscience, that 
freedom of worship, and that equality of rights, to which the ‘laws of nature and 
of nature’s God’ entitle them. 

Resolved, That we deem it the privilege and duty of Baptists to give to the 
Government in its present struggle their sympathy, their cooperation, their means 
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and their prayers, that it may speedily suppress rebellion, restore peace to the land, 
and resume its legitimate sway over all its territory. 

Resolved, That we regard this war which has been forced upon the people of the 
United States, not as a war of subjugation or of extermination, for the injury of the 
persons or the overthrow of the rights of others—but simply and alone as a war for 
the defense of the Government, and the support of the Constitution under which our 
persons, our property, our civil and religious liberty have been so well secured. 

Resolved, That we recommend the members of the churches composing this 

Association to offer up unceasing prayers to God that He may, in His infinite mercy, 
support the Administrators of our Government, and cut short the period of this civil 
War awit 
Resolved, That in our National troubles we recognize the judgment of heaven 
upon our National sins, among which, as not the least, we confess the sin of human 
slavery, and earnestly pray for the time when, in some wise and just way, the last 
vestige of this evil shall be banished from our land . . .* 
The Association thus not only expressed itself in sympathy with the 
Union, but also finally and officially condemned slavery as an evil to 
be eradicated. Upon adoption, a copy of the resolutions was sent to 
the President of the United States and to the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

When the Circular Letter went out from the Association that 
year to the member churches, it bore the sad but proud announcement 
that ‘‘every church in the Association has its representatives—from 
one to thirty in the Army”’ to fight in ‘‘deadly conflict those whom 
they had esteemed as brethren . . .”’ For by this time, the individual 
churches were rallying to the support of the cause.” 

The Second Baptist Church furnished one of its most active 
members and a leader in the Association, Colonel Charles H. Banes, 
who raised a company and led it in 1861. Anthony D. Levering, a 
prominent layman of the Roxborough Baptist Church served as 
Captain of the Roxborough Rifle Corps. Two successive pastors of the 
Great Valley Baptist Church served as chaplains in the Army. Per- 
haps the most interesting account of the contribution of a local church 
is that concerning the Second Baptist Church of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, which was then a member of the Philadelphia Association. 
On the Sunday following the attack on Fort Sumter, at a time when 
Delaware was trembling in the balance as to which side of the conflict 
she would favor, the pastor, the Reverend James S. Dickerson, 

%4 Association Minutes for 1861, pp. 19-20. 
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appeared in his pulpit, which was decorated with the national banner, 
to take his stand with the Union. It is said that his action had much to 
do with the decision of the national question in his state, and 
of him, President Lincoln is said to have made the comment: 
“That one, little, loyal, clear-headed Baptist minister of Wilmington, 
James S. Dickerson, saved Delaware to the Union.” 

During the first year of the conflict the Ministers’ Conference 
experienced a few changes in membership, and this benefited its 
activities in the War. Of those clergymen who were southerners, 
namely: Albert T. Spalding of Georgia, Meriwether Winston and 
Poindexter S. Henson of Virginia, James H. Cuthbert and William T. 
Brantly, Jr., of South Carolina, only Henson remained in his pastorate 
through the duration of the War. He had just come to the Broad 
Street Baptist Church from Virginia in the summer of 1860. He took 
up the northern cause with enthusiasm. Cuthbert resigned his pas- 
torate and went south after the Battle of Bull Run. Shortly after his 
friend’s departure, Brantly met Dr. J. Wheaton Smith, pastor of the 
Spruce Street Church, and said to him, ‘‘Smith, in three months the 
South will be in possession of the North and I will be supposed to be for 
the Union; I shall have to go.’’ But neither Cuthbert nor Brantly, 
at the time, were under any compulsion from their fellow ministers 
to leave, for in the interests of harmony in the Conference and out of 
deference to these men whom they liked, the members of the Confer- 
ence refrained from uttering any pronounced anti-slavery views. 
Once they were gone, however, the more radical sighed with relief. 
In fact, the day came when the Reverend J. Hyatt Smith shouted from 
his pulpit, ‘‘Spalding has gone, Cuthbert has gone, Brantly has gone! 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow!’’* 

The unequivocal position taken by the Baptists was in sharp 
contrast to the vacillating attitudes manifested in 1861 by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference of Philadelphia, which adopted unani- 
mously a committee report, stating that: 

In view of our present national difficulties and embarrassments, and the con- 
sequently disturbed condition of the public mind on the one hand, and the conflicting 
opinion of our churches in Delaware and Maryland on this subject, deem it inexpe- 
dient to divide the Philadelphia Conference by State lines at this time. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, which held its session in Phila- 
delphia in the same year, was less vacillating, but it was difficult to 


36R, B. McDanel, History of the Philadelphia Baptist Conference (a MS.), 
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maintain a steady course in the face of a determined minority. A 
resolution to support the Government and uphold the Federal Consti- 
tution was adopted, after days of debate, by a vote of 154 to 66. A 
minority report, declaring the resolution as ‘‘most disastrous to the 
interest of the Church,” was submitted by forty delegates.37 The 
Baptists, having cast the die earlier, were in a better position to sup- 
port the War wholeheartedly. : 

As the conflict continued, the Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
expressed itself even more positively than in the first flush of war 
excitement. In September, 1861, it planned to observe the National 
Fast Day appointed for the last Thursday of the month. In Septem- 
ber, 1862, plans were made to send books and periodicals to the hos- 
pital chaplain at Newport News, Virginia. On December 15, 1862, 
two Baptist ministers, the Reverend Jeffrey Simmons and the Rev- 
erend Mr. Fleishman, were appointed a committee to call a public 
meeting of the Baptists to draw up an expression of their sentiments 
in favor of President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. At the 
next meeting of the Conference, a committee was appointed to arrange 
public meetings for the purpose of raising funds to meet the needs of the 
colored population of the South, the funds to be used by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society.*8 

By the close of 1862, the Baptist Ministers’ Conference was sup- 
porting the war effort enthusiastically, the restraining influence of 
southern ministers having been removed. For them, the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation had converted the Civil War into a crusade for the 
freeing of the slaves. Their activities were varied and numerous. 
They worked in behalf of the United States Christian Commission, 
which had been organized in November of the previous year to provide 
good reading, Christian inspiration, and general helpfulness at the front 
for the soldiers. In the summer of 1863, members of the Conference 
left Philadelphia to minister to the soldiers at Gettysburg. The 
Reverend J. Wheaton Smith visited the Army of the Potomac during 
the following winter. Upon his return, two public meetings were 
arranged by the Conference so that he might tell of his experiences. 
In the autumn of 1864, the ministers debated the subject: ‘‘Can there 
be exigencies in the State or Government which would justify the min- 

87 Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, I, pp. 753, 766-767; see also 
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isters of the Gospel entering the political arena?’’® Very likely this 
debate was occasioned by the divided opinion among Baptists as to the 
extent to which the Church should participate in political matters. 
As a check upon the enthusiasm of the clergy, the Circular Letter sent 
by the Philadelphia Association to the churches, had contained, as early 
as 1862, a warning to Christians ‘‘to guard with sleepless care against 
the intrusion of party politics into the sacred domain of morals and 
religion.’’?° 

The Association, nevertheless, was loyally patriotic and zealous 
for emancipation. In 1863 a committee reported at the annual 
meeting that the letters sent in by the member churches had revealed 
that nearly all of them declared themselves to be loyally cooperative in 
the war effort. At the same meeting, the Committee on Corresponding 
Bodies, which carried on a correspondence with other associations in 
the country, reported that the minutes of sister associations through- 
out the North indicated that each one had passed strong resolutions of 
loyalty to the Government and of opposition to the ‘‘slaveholders’ 
rebellion.’’! There was no evidence of pacificism amongst the Bap- 
tists of Philadelphia. If there were individuals of that point of view, 
their opinions never were publicized. 

By April, 1865, the end of the struggle was near. On April 3rd, 
the meeting of the Ministers’ Conference was interrupted twice by 
reports of northern victories. Petersburg and Richmond had been 
taken. All of the members present stood to sing the Doxology on each 
occasion. Victory was so near that The National Baptist, the Phila- 
delphia weekly, was discussing the possibility of reconciliation be- 
tween Christians of the North and of the South. Blame for the hostile 
attitude of southern Christians toward those of the North was laid 
upon the political leaders of the South, who had made the people their 
tools. Hope was held out for reconciliation unless hindrances were 
placed in the way by southern leaders.® 

Then came news of the assassination of President Lincoln. The 
Association, the Ministers’ Conference, and The National Baptist 
lamented this national tragedy without bitterness. Nevertheless, 
there was a strong feeling that those immediately responsible for the 
War and the President’s death should be punished. In ‘‘A Text for the 
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President,” the editor of The National Baptist warned President 
Andrew Johnson that his administration would be a failure if he 
undertook to conciliate where he ought to punish. “The sacred 
Scriptures,” he said, “do not treat open, armed resistance to the 
authority of the Government as a trifling offense. They speak of it 
as a great crime. . . Let the President beware of that rock on which 
sO many executive officers have split; the abuse of the pardoning 
power. Let him act on the presumption that the laws are right and 
the courts competent and just.”’ 

Toward the vast majority of Southerners, who were not respon- 
sible for the rebellion, the editor advocated kind treatment. When the 
subject arose, late in 1865, of a reunion of the two conventions of 
northern and southern Baptists, he looked upon it as desirable, 
though not probable. 

The War was over; the task of reconstruction was not yet begun. 
In the resolutions passed by the Association in the fall of 1865, two 
appeals were made to the Baptists of Philadelphia—both reflecting 
the attitude of The National Baptist. One held that everyone should 
“guard against the least participation in any measures or practices 
which tend to the continued degradation of our brethren of African 
descent, whom we hold to be entitled, as men, patriots and soldiers, to 
all the rights of American citizenship.’’ This was directed, in all 
probability, against the practice of the city railways in discriminating 
against negroes. Baptists were among those who voiced their protest 
against this inconsistency of people who had just fought to free the 
slaves. The second urged every proper means to conciliation between 
the North and the South. By 1866, however, the meaning of the 
term “conciliation” was qualified by a resolution “that any attempt 
to conciliate southern churches or southern societies, by ignoring the 
crimes of the rebellion’? was but futile and basically un-Christian.“ 
Not revenge, but the guarantee of freedom for the negro, was the 
dominant concern. 

The Civil War was ended, but the status of the negro was still 
undetermined. As early as 1862, when emancipation was definitely 
in sight, Baptists of Philadelphia began making plans for meeting 
problems which would arise from the freeing of the slaves. There was 
evidence of this in the topic which the ministers took for discussion 

8 Tobtd., May 11, 1865, p. 2; Sept. 14, 1865, p. 2; Dec. 28, 1865, p. 2. 
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amongst themselves in December, 1862: ‘‘What are the peculiar duties 
which we as Baptists owe to the colored, race of this country?’ 
In 1864, the North Philadelphia Association, which had been organ- 
ized out of the Philadelphia Association in 1857, began emphasizing 
the need for a training school or educational institute in Philadelphia 
or its vicinity for the training of negroes to serve as teachers and 
preachers in the United States or as missionaries in the West Indies 
and Africa.*® Near the end of 1865, the Philadelphia Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Conference appointed a committee to draw up a plan for the 
education of colored ministers in and around the city.*” It is probable 
that this action was prompted by the suggestion of the North Phila- 
delphia Association. 

In 1864 and again in 1865, the Philadelphia Association had been 
receiving reports from the Third Freedmen’s Church in Alexandria, 
Virginia. Philadelphia Baptists were very much interested in it 
because it was a church composed entirely of freed slaves. To mani- 
fest this interest in a tangible way, the Association voted in 1866 to 
raise two thousand dollars to pay the indebtedness on their building. 
In the same year, the National Baptist Association in Washington, 
D. C., appealed to Philadelphia Baptists for financial support of the 
National Theological Institute, an institution for the training of 
freedman from the South.4® These are evidences of the continued 
widespread influence of the Philadelphia Association. 

It is evident from the activities of the Philadelphia Baptists during 
the Civil War that they had emerged from this conflict with a more 
unified sentiment concerning the freedom of the negro than they 
possessed at the outbreak. Conciliation of the southern point of view 
had given place toan ardent support of emancipation. Yet the prob- 
lems associated with abolition caused them to search about with some 
uncertainty for means of helping the negro to adjust himself to his new 
freedom. This was a task for the denomination’s City Mission Society 
to undertake in the years that followed. 

45 Conference Minutes for Dec. 15, 1862. 
46 Association Minutes for 1864, p. 21. 
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CHAPTER VII 
HIsToRICAL BACKGROUNDS SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


The history of the United States since the Civil War is a narrative 
of the unprecedented development of a nation, from the throes 
of disunity to a position of world power. Almost immediately follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities between the North and South, the states 
turned tothe task of building what they hoped would be a better home- 
land for coming generations. In the North, the wheels of industry, 
which had gained momentum from the impetus of war production, 
turned with ever increasing speed to convert the natural wealth of the 
country into more railroads, new factories, bigger machines, new roads, 
city dwellings, country estates, and countless luxuries of a people 
grateful for the return of peace. In the South, the ruins of an agricul- 
tural pattern were lamented by its friends and trampled over by north- 
ern fortune seekers. The smoldering embers of hate never quite 
burned out while Southerners sought, with the aid of northern capital, 
to build an industrial life to supplement agriculture and to prepare the 
emancipated negro to use his freedom. The West faced problems some- 
what peculiar to itself, such as deflated farm prices, excessive land 
speculation, the hampering restrictions placed upon credit facilities 
by a conservative East, and the settling of a vast frontier. 

In these years of adjustment several trends became evident in 
American life. One was industrialization, particularly in the East. 
Concomitant with the growth of factories was the accentuation of the 
extremes of poverty and wealth, as the proletariat became increasingly 
dependent upon the magnates of industry. Class struggle expressed 
itself in the organization of unions, in strikes, and sometimes in 
violence. 

Industrialization was accompanied also by urbanization, a trend 
which had begun early in the century, producing striking effects upon 
American town life. Neighborhoods began to change in social char- 
acter as the well-to-do moved into suburban homes, leaving their 
place to be occupied by the poorer classes of immigrants who were 
arriving in great numbers to find work in the cities. An urban sophis- 
tication and secularization characterized city life as the elite came into 
town only for business or pleasure. Urban areas developed a cultural 
life of theaters, museums, music halls, libraries, and clubs that would 
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have surprised and shocked the eighteenth century Puritan. The 
trend was to enjoy the advantages of an Old World culture in an 
American setting, which growing wealth was making possible. The 
effect upon religious life was felt increasingly as city people found 
many interests which tended to divert their attention from the church. 
A continental type of Sunday, with its amusements, threatened to 
replace the Puritan Sabbath. Urban sophistication made it difficult 
for the evangelist with his emotional revivalist technique to produce 
results in the city that were possible in rural areas. With the growing 
complexities of large cities, political corruption became a by-word for 
local politics. The gravitation of immigrants, who provided a rich 
source of cheap labor from southern European countries, only com- 
plicated the problem. 

The churches were not indifferent to change and the need for ad- 
justment. Instead, they participated in an era of reform which 
occupied attention from the seventies through the nineties. The scope 
of their interests was broad; prison reforms, better institutions for the 
care of the insane, temperance, women’s rights, and correction of 
political injustice challenged most of the larger denominational bodies. 
Philadelphia Baptists shared in these interests. 

The period following the Civil War was characterized in Baptist 
circles by an advance in evangelism and education. Throughout the 
country there was a wave of philanthropy which expressed itself in the 
founding of schools and in enterprises of social service. Like other 
Protestants, the Baptists invested generously in denominational 
academies and colleges, seeking to raise the educational standards of 
their ministry, which, like that of Methodists and smaller sects, had 
not been high. By 1890 there were seven Baptist seminaries and 
thirty-one colleges in the United States.1 The gifts of John D. Rocke- 
feller, the Baptist oil magnate, contributed much to this advance in 
Baptist education. 

Education in this period was coupled with evangelism. In the 
cities, particularly, not the old sporadic use of revival meetings so much 
as the weekly preaching of evangelistic sermons were resorted to with 
a large measure of effectiveness. In spite of the trend of urban secular- 
ization, people generally went to church. The distractions of twentieth 
century life had not yet made their inroads upon the church life of 
America. There was a steady increase in the membership of most 
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of the large religious groups in America. This was particularly true 
of the Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Roman Catholics. 
Baptists stood second in size to the Methodists consistently in 1776, 
1860, and 1890. Indeed, these two denominations enjoyed the largest 
increase in membership by the close of the century, and were second 
and first in size respectively. Both groups profited along with Cath- 
olics, Lutherans, and Jews from European immigration. Scandinavian 
and German immigrants responded well to the work of Baptists and 
Methodists among them.’ 

Since 1880 when their City Mission Society was organized, Phila- 
delphia Baptists carried on religious and social work among foreign- 
speaking groups in a city which was changing rapidly. As its size 
increased, population shifts took place; old sections of the city were 
vacated by their former residents only to be occupied by white immi- 
grants from Europe or by negroes from the South. The City Mission 
Society, with inadequate funds but a willing spirit, sought to meet 
the needs of the religious life of the unchurched areas of the city which 
were increasing during the early years of the twentieth century. 

One of the greatest social forces for good in the city was the 
Grace Baptist Church of which Dr. Russell H. Conwell was pastor from 
1882 until his death in 1925. From a small congregation, struggling 
with debts, Dr. Conwell built it into what he called an ‘‘institutional 
church’”’ of several thousand members with a building worth half a 
million dollars, capable of seating over three thousand people. With 
the exception of one large gift of $10,000, the project was financed 
entirely by the voluntary offerings of a congregation of working people. 
Under the remarkable leadership of this man of vision, the Baptist 
Temple, as it was familiarly called, carried on a program of evangelism, 
social welfare, and cultural contribution for Philadelphia. Lectures, 
entertainments, and church services were all planned with the purpose 
of reaching the unchurched. During Dr. Conwell’s long pastorate, 
he and his church raised money for the establishing of Temple Uni- 
versity and the founding of the Samaritan Hospital and the develop- 
ment of two other struggling hospitals, Garretson and Greatheart— 
all for the service of the poor of the city without respect to their 
denominational affiliation. It was a church in a denomination of the 
common people serving the common people. 

2 Sweet, The Story of Religion in America, pp. 542-543. 
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From the closing years of the nineteenth century international 
events made a growing impact upon the life of the nation. Apart from 
increasing commercial contacts abroad, three wars took the United 
States out of its traditional isolationism: the Spanish-American War 
in 1898, the first World War from 1914 to 1918, and the second World 
War which began in 1939. In each case, the churches shared in the 
support of the war effort. 

The economic and social problems accompanying the first World 
War produced among many Baptists a modification in social and 
theological outlook. Many influences were at work producing this 
change. There was a gradual departure from Calvinistic doctrine by 
most of the older Protestant denominations, including the Baptists.4 
In fact, a new theological tendency was making itself felt in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century. A liberalism which minimized 
the supernatural in Christianity and which was a reaction against 
Christian orthodoxy in general was introduced from Europe into 
theological schools in America. It was reminiscent of the earlier 
Unitarianism. This tendency, in time, produced a situation which 
threatened frequently to divide the Northern Baptist Convention 
over theological differences. 

A second influence which also had its impact on theology was the 
growing interest in the theory of biological evolution. The faith of 
many was challenged by the Darwinian thesis, which seemed in sharp 
conflict with the traditional account of creation in Genesis. Eventually 
it became evident that there were Baptists in the same church or in the 
same association or convention who differed radically in theology. 
Those who stood by their traditional creed were called ‘‘fundamental- 
ists’’; those who accepted the concepts advanced by those who viewed 
the Bible more liberally—as being a good guide but nota binding super- 
natural authority—were known as “modernists.’”’ The latter became 
increasingly concerned with a “‘social gospel’’; that is, with the problems 
of social reform. The fundamentalists did not wish to be diverted from 
their main task of evangelism by programs which social agencies might 
perform, although they did not ignore social needs. It was a question 
of primary emphasis, and the modernists had shifted their emphasis 
from the evangelical theological to the liberal social interest. 

Undoubtedly, this theological schism has contributed to the 

4 Kenneth S. Latourette, The Great Century: 1800-1914 (New York, 1941), p. 430 
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decline of the Philadelphia Association’s prestige and membership 
during the past three decades. A brief survey of the available statis- 
tics indicate that the Association has fallen on hard years. In 1761 
when figures were first in evidence, there were twenty-nine churches 
and 1,318 members. By 1776 there were forty-two churches and 3,013 
members; in 1790 there were fifty-six churches and 3,369 members; 
by 1800 there were only thirty-six churches and 2,394 members. This 
drop is explained by the fact that many churches in outlying dis- 
tricts of the original Philadelphia Association had been granted per- 
mission to form new associations. In fact, the number of member 
churches dropped again in 1825 to twenty-one with 2,704 members. 
Then it rose rather steadily to ninety-seven churches and 31,258 
members in 1893. In 1894 there was a drop to seventy-eight churches 
and 29,567 members. This last is difficult to explain. It may have 
been the result of a migration westward to escape the effects of the 
depression of 1893. After this, there was an increase for a few years, 
this time reaching a peak of one hundred churches and 43,885 
members in 1911. Since 1914 there has been a rather steady decrease 
in membership to eighty-one churches and 21,854 members in 1940. 
While these figures may not be entirely accurate, they do indicate 
trends. This marked decline since 1914 has been due to a number 
of factors, chief of which seem to be the general lack of interest in the 
Church, the shift in population to the suburbs, and the effects of the 
theological controversy already mentioned. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the Association has been its unifying 
function. It brought representatives of local churches together 
for a few days of fellowship, conference, and inspiration. It has been 
a saving factor in holding together a denomination so loosely organized. 
Through these sessions the smaller churches came into contact with 
the larger ones; the country people met city folk; ideas were ex- 
changed; and an esprit de corps was developed which proved invaluable 
in Carrying on missionary work at home or abroad. Circular letters sent 
by the Association to all of its member churches also provided fruitful 
interchange. Such letters impressed upon the local church its relation 
to the whole. | 

The Association has been also the means of united expression for 
Baptists. Through this medium they have made their influence felt 
in the community. In fact, the Association has remained the basic 
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unit of organization in the denomination although some of its functions 
have been absorbed by the national missionary and educational 
agencies of the Northern Baptist Convention. In the interest of 
efficiency, the Convention adopted a unified budget, just after the first 
World War, which included all of the national, state, and city mission 
societies. But in spite of this tendency to centralization, the Associa- 
tion is still the immediate point of contact with the local churches. 

In its relations to the churches, the Association never seriously 
has attempted coercion. Persuasion has been tried; but more than 
that has never been tolerated by the great majority of members. Its 
capacity has been advisory. In the days of its greatest strength, the 
Association wielded a potent influence upon the churches and the com- 
munity. But there were also periods of declining influence. This was 
particularly characteristic of the post-war era, that period since 1920 in 
which there has been a slow decline in membership and a noticeable loss 
of prestige. The days when newspaper reporters visited the Monday 
morning sessions of the Baptist Ministers’ Conference for pronounce- 
ments upon important issues of the day have passed. This may be 
explained partly by the fact that the prestige of the clergy and the 
Church in general had declined in recent years.* Apparently the older 
interest in religion and the spiritual aspects of life have been replaced 
by a relative indifference to religion and by an increasing concern for 
the material things of life. 

Against such a multifarious background of American life, it is 
possible to catch something of the social interests of Philadelphia 
Baptists in the period since 1865 as they have expressed themselves 
through the agencies of their Association. Sometimes they have 
reflected the trends of their day; frequently they have helped to shape 
them. 


*For this opinion the writer has relied upon the judgment of Dr. James A. 
Maxwell, who for many years has been in close touch with Baptist life in Philadel- 
phia, and who has been a member of the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
for more than half a century. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE Catuotic IssuE SINCE 1865 


The Civil War had absorbed the attention of Protestants and 
Catholics alike to such a degree that their differences were sublimated 
temporarily in the common task of saving the Union. The tensions 
which had developed since 1820 between the two groups were largely 
the result of the immigration of great numbers of Catholic aliens, 
principally from Ireland, and the ensuing growth in power of the 
Catholic hierarchy. As we have seen, Philadelphia Baptists shared in 
the anti-Catholic feeling which prevailed in the thirties, forties, and 
fifties, but they had discreetly refrained from taking official action. 

After the cessation of hostilities in 1865, however, they again 
directed their attention to what appeared to them to be a distinct 
menace to religious liberty, namely the threat of Catholic encroach- 
ment upon the state. In this period they were quite outspoken, as is 
evident even in their official records. There were two basic issues over 
which they found fault with Catholics. One was “‘papism’’ or the 
efforts of the papacy to secure temporal power in world affairs; the 
other was sectarianism in education evinced by Catholic pressure to 
gain state support for their parochial schools. In their attack upon 
these issues, Baptists resorted to several devices to arouse public 
concern, such as a consistent editorial policy in The National Baptist, 
which was a Philadelphia paper, and the presentation of resolutions 
by the Ministers’ Conference, the Association, and local churches. 

The War was scarcely at an end before there appeared in The 
National Baptist a warning against the increase of ‘‘Romish power” in 
the United States. As an example, the writer cited the trend in New 
York City, where the late Archbishop John Hughes had sought to 
register all church property in the name of priests and to exclude the 
Bible from the public schools. The article lamented the report that 
two-thirds of the city’s councilmen were ‘‘papists’”’ and that they had 
sufficient influence to secure an appropriation of public funds for the 
College of St. Francis Xavier, for a house of the Sisters of Charity, and 
to build a memorial to the late Archbishop. To the voting power of a 


1See Chapter V. 
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million Protestant negroes he looked for the only hope to stay Cath- 
olic power.’ 

Among Baptists there was a genuine fear of the ‘Church of 
Rome,” which prompted such an uncomplimentary epithet as “‘the 
Anti-Christ.’”’ The persecutions of the Inquisition, which had been 
endured by many of their spiritual ancestors, burned in the memory 
of these people. They were fearful that ‘the wolf is only chained.” 
If let loose again, they felt that they had “every reason to believe 
she would attack the sheep with a ferocity enhanced by her long absti- 
nence.’’ 

In 1871, the Reverend Lemuel Moss, an able Baptist preacher 
and. editor of The National Baptist, interpreted the Franco-Prussian 
War in terms of French liberation from the Roman Catholic Church. 
“The War,” he declared, ‘‘with all its evils and sufferings, will greatly 
aid in breaking the power of Romanism in Europe and in the advance 
of religious and civil freedom.” 

A week later, Moss was attacking Catholics again, in an editorial 
entitled, ‘“‘Baptist Principles Betrayed.’’ The occasion arose when the 
Baptists of New York accepted property from the city government for 
a Baptist Home for the Aged. The editor insisted that they had sur- 
rendered the principle of separation of church and state; he called 
their action ‘“‘Romanist in type.”” Thereupon he took occasion to urge 
frustration of Catholic schemes to acquire property from the state by 
alleging that ‘“‘. . . Romanism, as such, is hostile to republicanism, 
and insists upon the control of the State by the Church. We do not 
want Protestants—above all, we do not want Baptists to abet these 
iniquitous papal schemes, but rather to do all they can to frustrate 
them.” To his mind, the principle of the separation of church and 
state was in danger. 

Again, in 1873, Moss’ successor, Dr. H. L. Wayland, attacked 
the principle of exempting church property from taxation on the 
grounds that ‘‘as soon as the principle is allowed, the papists are sure 
always to get the lion’s share of the funds.” As an example, he cited 
the fact that in 1872 New York City’s Board of Apportionment voted 
$119,112 to Roman Catholic schools and only $23,778 to all other 
church schools, being in the proportion of fifteen dollars for each 
parochial school, to one dollar for all other denominational schools.* 

2 The National Baptist (Philadelphia weekly), June 29, 1865, p. 1. 


3 Ibid., July 11, 1867, p. 1. 
4 The National Baptist, Mar. 2 and 9, 1871, p. 1; Mar. 6, 1873, p. 4. 
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There was no unanimity of opinion amongst Baptists on the 
subject of tax exemption of church property. Many upheld it as the 
prerogative of the church whose property is supported by voluntary 
contributions and used for public purposes.° In spite of such difference, 
Baptists usually united to protest any favors being granted in that 
respect to Catholics since the latter desired, in addition to tax exemp- 
tion, state support of their parochial schools. 

By 1875, the Baptists were growing nervous concerning Catholic 
expansion in Philadelphia. In the Digest of Letters prepared by the 
member churches for the Associational meeting in the autumn of that 
year, the Third Church declared that they were “watching with 
painful anxiety the insidious encroachments of Romanism upon our 
public school system, our government and our liberties. These have 
been bequeathed to us in blood. Let us resolve to preserve the price- 
less legacy at any cost.’ Their purpose was still the same; to prevent 
any trace of sectarianism in education, which to them, was dangerous; 
for it would threaten the separation of church and state. 

Taking cognizance of the warning of the Third Church, the 
Association expressed its ‘“unshaken and growing attachment to the 
American system of unsectarian (i. e., non-sectarian) common schools,”’ 
hoping that every state in the Union would follow the example of New 
Jersey in forbidding any legislative appropriation to sectarian objects 
or societies. The members of the Association were mindful of the 
increasing recognition of religious liberty in Europe. They called 
attention to the fact that Baptist congregations in Prussia had been 
given the right of incorporation, that church property in Italy had 
been removed from control of the Catholic hierarchy, that the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge had been opened to Dissenters, and 
that the Episcopal Church had been disestablished in Ireland.? In 
their minds there was a relationship between unsectarian schools and 
religious liberty; one guaranteed the other. Yet it was with the same 
argument that the Catholics had petitioned the Board of Public Edu- 
cation to end the reading of the Bible in the public schools. It was 
“Protestant and contrary to the separation of church and state,’’ they 
said. The Board, however, voted against the request, regarding it as 
“a political trick and fraud’’8 by which the Catholics sought to spite 


®° For details see Chapter II. 

° Association Minutes for 1875, p. 40. 

” Association Minutes for 1875, 22. 

* The Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. LOI S75... 
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the Protestants who were unwilling to permit the Catholics the use of 
the Douay version for Catholic children, while they insisted upon 
Bible reading in the schools. The pressure of Protestant opinion had 
been effective. 

Another opportunity for the application of this same principle to 
a publicly supported institution was not provided until 1885, when the 
Catholic authorities complained that their communicants who were 
snmates of the House of Correction did not have opportunity to attend 
Catholic services. It seems that it required such a specific instance to 
revive the issue. Dr. H. L. Wayland presented to the Baptist Minis- 
ters’ Conference, of which he was a member, a demand for special 
arrangements for the Catholic inmates to attend the celebration of the 
Mass. The Conference agreed that all men have a right to worship 
as they please, but not in a publicly supported penal institution. It 
was unthinkable to these ministers that the city tax-payers should 
provide a special place of worship for the Catholic inmates. They 
insisted, in a communication addressed to the Committee of the Board 
of Managers responsible for the religious life of the institution, that 
non-denominational religious services should continue.° 

Between 1885 and the opening of the new century, the United 
States’ acquisition of the Philippine Islands from Spain raised the 
question of educating children of Catholic background in non-sec- 
tarian public schools. The United States Government had applied 
its traditional policy of the separation of church and state. This was 
new to the natives, who did not understand why their children did 
not receive religious training in such schools. Consequently, in the 
interests of good relations, the Philippine Commission decided to allow 
teachers to give religious instruction to Philippino children, at the 
request of their parents, in public school buildings set apart for secular 
education. It was this decision, together with their knowledge of the 
Catholic background of the Islands, which caused the Philadelphia 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference to send a letter of protest to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1901. The letter urged that the Govern- 
ment follow the traditional pattern of non-sectarian public education. 
They wanted no exceptions made that would benefit Catholicism. 

Two years later the Philadelphia Association directed its atten- 
tion again to the principle of separation of church and state in the 
public school system. It was the conviction of the Association’s Com- 


9 Conference Minutes, May 25, 1885. 
10 Conference Minutes, Jan. 28, 1901. 
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mittee on Education that ‘‘No public school system can or ought 
to undertake the task of religious instruction. Training in the great 
ethical principles every school system should provide, but training of 
a specifically religious character has been provided for by the institu- 
tions of an avowedly religious character.’! The committee re- 
affirmed its interest in denominational institutions, but it maintained 
its conviction that denominational education should be provided at 
denominational cost. The report closed with a word of sympathy 
for fellow Baptists in England who were then engaged, under the 
leadership of Dr. John Clifford, in the Passive Resistance Campaign 
of 1903 against sectarian education.” 

In March, 1907, interest was aroused by France’s break with the 
papacy. The Ministers’ Conference voted to send a resolution to the 
French Government, commending it upon its abrogation of the Con- 
cordat with the papacy, thereby guaranteeing complete religious 
liberty to her people. The resolutions did not reach the French Gov- 
ernment for diplomatic reasons. The Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the Conference, explained that it would 
be an infraction of diplomatic etiquette for the State Department to 
send any communications which would express approval or disapproval 
of matters of purely domestic concern in another nation. He informed 
the Secretary that he had refused, likewise, requests from other organ- 
izations in the United States to submit to the French Government 
protests against its action.¥ 

By fall the subject of sectarianism in education was up again for 
discussion. Lest they be charged with violation of their own principle, 
the Philadelphia Association explained at its annual meeting that the 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School for Negro Young 
People, an institution founded by Baptists in 1905, was entitled to 
receive financial aid from the State because it was established as a non- 
sectarian school. This explanation was made because, through the 
very great interest of Dr. Creditt and other Baptists in its maintenance, 
the school was in a sense a Baptist educational project, although not 
denominationally supported as a private institution.“ The sensitive- 
ness displayed here was due to their continuous insistence that Catho- 

4 Association Minutes for 1903, p. 31. 
12 See Chapter II. 


* Conference Minutes, Mar. 4 and June 10, 1907. 
* Association Minutes for 1907, p. 39. 
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lics refrain from demanding a share of the public money for the 
maintenance of their parochial schools. 

When, in 1908, the Catholics voiced such demands at their con- 
ventions in Philadelphia and Boston, the Baptist Commonwealth, 
successor to The National Baptist, expressed the sentiment of all Bap- 
tists in the statement: ‘“‘If our public school system is right for Prot- 
estant America it is right for Roman Catholic Americans. If they 
want parochial schools let them pay for them, just as Baptists do for 
their secondary schools . . .” By summer of 1912, Dr. J. Milnor 
Wilbur, the editor, announced the organization of the ‘‘American Min- 
ute Men,” with headquarters in Boston. These were citizens who 
believed that public money should not be appropriated for sectarian 
schools nor for any institution wholly or in part under sectarian control, 
and who were willing to vote to maintain these principles. The move- 
ment was supported by voluntary contributions, no officer of the 
organization receiving salary. The general outcome of the controversy 
was satisfactory to the Baptists, the Catholics having failed to gain 
their ends.’® 

The election of 1908 gave cause for alarm over the growing voting 
power of Catholics in the United States. In an editorial on ‘‘President- 
Elect Taft,” the editor of the Baptist Commonwealth analyzed the 
election returns. Discussing the implications of the election, he de- 
clared: ‘‘The Roman Catholic vote has decided force in deciding na- 
tional elections. It is an open secret that the vote was almost unani- 
mous for Cleveland; by singular sleight-of-hand that vote has been 
shifted to the Republican party. It is another open secret that that 
vote elected McKinley. In this campaign it was solid for Taft. Do 
they hold the balance of power?’’!” This was written late in 1908. 
On November 16th, the Philadelphia Ministers’ Conference prepared 
certain resolutions which were not adopted finally until the 23rd of the 
month. They were prepared in view of the public letter of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, in answer to criticisms of Taft because he was a 
Unitarian. The resolutions agreed with the President that religious 
tests should not be the criteria for selecting public officers. They went 
on to state that it is not possible to close one’s eyes, however, to the 
dangers inherent in Catholicism. The sentiment of the resolutions 
perhaps is best crystallized in these few sentences: 

15 Baptist Commonwealth (Philadelphia weekly), Oct. 15, 1908. 
16 Thid., June 6, 1912, p. 3. The result of the controversy is based on the testimony 


of Dr. Wilbur given to the author of this study. 
17 Tbid., Nov. 18, 1908, p. 4. 
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But should they (the Catholics) ever attain an overwhelming majority, their 
own statements show that they might feel in duty bound to carry out, as far as pos” 
sible, not American ideas of civil and religious liberty, but the teachings of the 
Pope . . . Moreover, the Pope stubbornly maintains his claim to the temporal 
power, as against the Kingdom of Italy . . . The Church of Rome is hostile to our 
system of non-sectarian public schools, and demands a portion of the public money 
to support its parochial schools . . . Recognizing, therefore, that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not merely a religious organization, but an astute and persistent 
claimant of political influence, and the foe, on principle, of the American idea of civil 
and religious liberty, we assert that American citizens may be justified in declining 
to vote for Roman Catholics for high offices in the State, at least until the Roman 
Church shall officially and frankly change its attitude . . .18 

A few days after the formulation of these resolutions, the editor of 
the Baptist Commonwealth continued the general theme by taking 
exception to President Roosevelt’s willingness that Catholics should 
hold public office. Of the President’s position, he said: “But in that 
letter he takes the same position with reference to a Roman Catholic. 
He says he would not think so meanly of his fellow-countrymen as to 
suppose for a moment that they would not vote for a man simply 
because he was a Catholic. Here we differ with the President.” Then 
Dr. Wilbur proceeded to explain that he differed with the President 
not on religious grounds, but on political grounds. Since the Catholic 
Church is avowedly a political power as well as a religious power, he did 
not believe in permitting that Church or any other Church to rule the 
State. “If the Unitarians,” he said, “made the same claim as our 
Catholic friends, we should have urged Americans to vote against 
Meri Tate (paras 

This was not the last objection to be raised by this editor against 
Catholic political influence. Upon the election of Woodrow Wilson, he 
interpreted the failure of President Taft to be re-elected on the same 
grounds of Catholic support to which he attributed his election four 
years before. He asserted his belief that: ‘In addition to the jelly-fish 
policy of which he has been so much accused the belief that he has 
allied himself very strongly with the Roman Catholic interests, in a 
measure accounts for his defeat. It is also an interesting fact to note 
that two out of three states carried by Mr. Taft are Mormon states 

.''?0 He did not offer any explanation of Catholic support for 
Wilson, who was a Presbyterian. The argument is not convincing 


18 Conference Minutes, Nov. 23, 1908. 
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70 Ibid., Nov. 14, 1912, p. 3. 
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that Taft was defeated by the Catholic vote, but it does indicate the 
state of mind of some Baptist leaders. 

Then came 1914 and the outbreak of the first World War. During 
the years that followed, Baptist interests were absorbed in other 
matters. The problems relating to the prosecution of the War and the 
making of the peace took the center of attention at Association meet- 
ings and sessions of the Ministers’ Conference. It was not until the 
appointment of Myron C. Taylor as President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
personal representative to the Vatican that the fear of ‘‘papism,” which 
had been latent for so long, revived with a measure of its former vigor. 
Dr. Angelo Di Domenica, pastor of the First Italian Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia, reported to his fellow ministers in January, 1940, that 
his church had sent a resolution of protest to the Chief Executive. 
In February, the Ministers’ Conference sent a similar protest to the 
White House, expressed in vigorous language.” Both statements of 
objection were registered on the basis of the principle of separation of 
church and state which had been violated, in their opinion, by Taylor’s 
appointment. The only reply received from the White House, in both 
cases, was a promise to refer the matter to President Roosevelt.” 

The period ended much as it had begun so far as the Catholic issue 
was concerned. The parochial schools were still privately supported. 
But Baptists consistently viewed the increasing growth and power of 
the Catholic Church with fear and hostility. Their chief line of argu- 
ment was that the papal system, which they regard as political, is 
diametrically opposed to a republican form of government and there- 
fore threatens the principle of the separation of church and state which 
is the guarantee of religious liberty. Herein lies the reason for the 
strong anti-Catholic feeling which has characterized a denomination 
which has stood consistently for religious toleration. 


21 Conference Minutes, Jan. 8 and Feb. 19, 1940. 
22 Based on testimony of Dr. Di Domenica to the author. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN EDUCATION SINCE 1865 


In the years immediately following the Civil War, Pennsylvania, 
like most of the northern states, entered upon an era of educational 
expansion. Governor Curtin appointed an able man, James P. Wicker- 
sham of Lancaster County, as Superintendent of Schools. Under his 
leadership, expenditures for public education were trebled, the number 
of schools was increased, and salaries were enlarged. In 1876, the State 
provided an educational hall at the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. 

Denominational schools also enjoyed an era of philanthropy. 
Endowments were sought by struggling institutions with comparative 
success. This was particularly true in the case of some Baptist enter- 
prises, for while Baptists did not consistently enjoy the benefits of 
great wealth, there were generous benefactors amongst them. Among 
these, in Pennsylvania, was William Bucknell who gave over two 
hundred thousand dollars to the University of Lewisburg in the years 
preceding and following the War. After his death, in recognition of 
such liberality, the name of the institution was changed to Bucknell 
University. More intimately associated with Philadelphia Baptists 
were John P. Crozer and his son, Samuel A. Crozer, who built and 
established at Upland, Pennsylvania, the building which became the 
nucleus of the Crozer Theological Seminary, founded in 1868. This 
school had a rather notable faculty of five or six men whose teaching 
and books won for them the acclaim of sister denominations. Its 
President, Dr. Henry G. Weston, was regarded by Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, and Reformed Church ministers in the Philadelphia area 
as a leading theologian. The student body numbered fifty by the 
nineties.! 

In spite of the generous gifts of such laymen, the responsibility 
of maintaining these schools rested upon the churches, a task which 
they assumed through their associational organization. During the 
years, the Philadelphia Association manifested a close interes in all 

1See Chapter III for details of establishing of the Seminary. The appraisal of 
the faculty is based partially on testimony to the writer by Dr. James A. Maxwell, 
a leading Baptist clergyman in the Philadelphia area for half a century, and upon 


the writer’s knowledge of the work of such faculty members as Weston, Barnard C. 
Taylor, James M. Stifler, and E. H. Johnson. 
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of the Baptist schools in Pennsylvania; among which were Bucknell 
University at Lewisburg, the seminary at Upland, and four academies 
—Hall Institute at Sharon, Keystone Academy at Factoryville, Reid 
Institute in Clarion County, and the Western Pennsylvania Classical 
Institute at Mount Pleasant. Reports concerning their progress and 
needs were made annually to the Association by a committee on 
education, and contributions were requested regularly from the 
churches. The Ministers’ Conference of the city likewise showed fre- 
quently concern for the welfare of these institutions. 

In 1875, for example, a resolution was passed recommending that 
the Baptists of the State and particularly the ministers join with the 
Philadelphia Conference in creating a Ministers’ Centennial Fund for 
the endowment of the ‘University of Lewisburg.’’ One of their mem- 
bers, the Reverend George R. Bliss, was appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions.? In the fall of the same year, the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association participated in the campaign. During its meeting a collec- 
tion was taken, amounting to $1100 toward the endowment fund. 
It was in 1881, at the Association meeting in the Fourth Baptist 
Church, that William Bucknell of Philadelphia offered a sum of 
$50,000 for the fund on condition that an equal amount be secured by 
the city’s Baptists by November of that year. The effort met with 
success. 

In 1883 the Ministers’ Conference received an appeal to assist a 
Mexican educational enterprise which represents another type of con- 
tribution to education which Baptists have made as a phase of their 
missionary work. The Reverend William B. Powell, a missionary at 
Saltillo, Mexico, informed the clergy of a generous offer which was 
being made to the Baptist denomination by the Governor and people 
of the State of Coahuila in Mexico to give property valued at $150,000 
for the establishment of three high schools and a college in that state, 
to be deeded to and controlled by the Baptists. The one condition was 
that the Baptists raise $40,000. To give official sanction to the offer, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction in Coahuila was present to 
explain the nature and importance of the generous offer made by his 
people. The Conference endorsed the appeal which had been made to 
raise the money needed to make possible the project. Nothing more is 
known concerning this unusual request. 

In 1886, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the pastor of the Grace Baptist 


* Minutes of the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference, June 14, 1875, 
3 Ibed., Oct. 22, 1883. 
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Church, a great institutional church in the city, founded Temple 
College, a school for poor boys who could not afford the customary cost 
of a higher education. It met for several years in the church until 
buildings were procured by its untiring founder and President. While 
this school has been non-sectarian from its inception, it has had the 
influence and aid of Baptists and the impact upon it of one of the 
greatest Baptist leaders. In fact, it is a notable contribution of a 
church of working men and women who, without the aid of large 
gifts, responded nobly to their pastor’s challenge to make higher educa- 
tion available to their own class for whom it was financially out of 
reach. It was for this group that Dr. Conwell appealed as he reviewed 
his own struggle to secure an education as a poor boy and urged his 
congregation to sacrifice in order to create an investment fund to estab- 
lish a college. He named three classes for whom the enterprise was 
intended; the destitute poor who need to be taught to earn their live- 
lihood, those who could perform a better task in life if better trained, 
and the wealthy who need to know how to use their riches for hu- 
manity. He summarized his ideal in an address before the Philadel- 
phia Baptist Ministers’ Conference when he said: 

The churches must institute schools for those whom the public does not educate, 
and must educate them along the lines they cannot reach in the public schools. We 
are not to withdraw our support from, nor to antagonize, the public schools; as they 
are the foundations of liberty in the nation. But the public schools do not teach 
many things which young men and young women need . . . 

To Conwell, education was a necessary preservative of democ- 
racy. He warned the public against what he viewed as an attempt 
of the wealthy to make professional education exclusively theirs. In an 
address he said: 

A peril menaces the American people today, of which they do not yet seem 
aware. The American spirit—the spirit of democracy—is in danger of being killed. 
The germ of aristocracy is being planted. Bars are being raised to keep the poor boy 
out of the professions. If these obstacles are arbitrarily increased, we will eventually 
have in this country two classes—a peasant class and an aristocratic class. They 
may not be so named, but they will be so in fact.® 

The response was heartening to the founder of the new college. 
When the institution was chartered in 1888, there were nearly six 
hundred students. Most of them were working men and women who 
studied in spare hours in the day or evening sessions. In making this 

4See Chapter VII. 


5 Agnes Rush Burr, Russell H. Conwell and His Work (Philadelphia, 1926), pp. 
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possible, a Baptist church and its pastor were helping to solve an 
educational problem in the city by making a college education ac- 
cessible to the poor. Here is evident Baptist sympathy for the plain 
people which was rewarded by the response of hundreds of students 
eager for an education. 

That there was general interest in church support of denomina- 
tional schools is evident from the reports of the Association’s Committee 
on Education in 1887 and 1888. The motive for supporting Baptist 
schools was put clearly in the following words: 

And how well we should establish our own schools, that no son or daughter will 

be even tempted to cross the boundary to seek their instruction in other Baptist 
schools, much less in the walls of pedo-baptist institutions .. . Baptists should 
patronize their own schools. They have been established at great cost, and founded 
in many sacrifices and in much prayer. In the higher range of education the Univer- 
sity and the Theological Seminary are second to none in the State. The Academies 
have their own special merits. Why send a son or daughter to schools where no 
Bible is found or prayer is heard ?# 
This emphasis upon denominational schools for Baptist youth was 
their solution to the problem created by the restriction placed upon 
religious teaching in the public schools by reason of the separation of 
church and state. Baptists seemed to have been satisfied with non- 
sectarian education in the lower schools, but were anxious to send their 
children to their denominational schools on the higher levels in order 
that they might have a Christian environment during the adolescent 
years while they were away from home at school. 

That there was a generous response to appeals for the support of 
their church schools is evident from another report made by the 
Association’s Committee on Education in 1892. Of the $9,500,000 con- 
tributed by American Baptists for their schools during the previous 
year, $5,000,000 had been given to the new University of Chicago, a 
denominational institution, and the remainder apportioned to other 
enterprises, among which were Pennsylvania’s Baptist academies and 
Bucknell University. Bucknell at the time had three hundred and 
fifty students while the recently established Temple College opened in 
that year with eighty full-time students in addition to several hundred 


part-time ones.’ 

° Association Minutes for 1887, p. 25, and for 1888, an advertisement at the 
close of the minutes. The pedo-baptists mentioned in the quotation were those who 
baptized infants, a practice which was contrary to Baptist belief in baptism of be- 
lievers only. 
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The emphasis upon the importance of Bible study in their denomi- 
national schools during these closing years of the century reflects an 
apprehensive concern over the liberalizing influence upon American 
theology of German theologians, who minimized the supernatural 
in Christianity. In 1892, a representative of the Northumberland 
Association, in which Bucknell University is situated, secured a resolu- 
tion from the Philadelphia Association that support be given to the 
endowment of a chair of English Bible in their university. This 
emphasis on religious instruction for Baptist youth was shared by New 
England Baptists; for the Principal of Vermont Academy, while ad- 
mi ting that public schools may be better in equipment and may have 
good moral teaching, emphasized the necessity of Baptist schools which 
could give religious instruction. In 1894 the Philadelphia Association 
listened to a report of its Committee on Education, urging the import- 
ance of Bible study in the colleges in the face of a growing liberalism 
in religion: | 

It is worse than nothing and a menace to the cause of Christ to have Baptist 
schools where the Word of God is handled after the manner of German speculation, 
where fancies of unbelieving scientists are taught as scientific truth, and where the 
faith of our fathers is undermined. It would be something great and glorious to have 
Baptist schools where the Bible and its doctrines should be woven into the warp and 
woof of our educational process, from the lowest form in the academy to the senior 
class in the college and in all our schools for young women.® 
Baptists had academies, which were equivalent to high schools in their 
general curriculum, and colleges. Their problem was to awaken their 
members to the importance of sending their sons and daughters to these 
schools. So long, however, as it was possible to have free education 
in the public high schools, most parents were not inclined to spend 
the necessary tuition, especially when their income was not large. 
There were fewer to go to college and much less competition from public 
schools with free tuition on that level, so it was not so difficult to 
persuade parents of the value of sending their children to a denomina- 
tional college. 

Because of the low cost and the evening session, which enabled 
working people to attend, the success of Temple College was phenom- 
enal. Since its founding in 1886, the enrollment had increased froma 
handful of students to two thousand in 1894. Recognition of its signifi- 
cant growth was made by the Superintendent of Public Schools of 


8 Ibid., for 1892, p. 46 and for 1894, pp. 33-34; The Watchman (a Boston Bap- 
tist weekly), Aug. 9, 1894, p. 2. 
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Philadelphia to the Association’s educational committee. The educa- 
tor lauded it as an opportunity for people of little financial means to 
secure a college training, and he expressed approval of its Christian 
influence in the midst of a community whose public school system 
must perforce be noncommittal on questions of religion. 9 

By the turn of the century, the progress of Baptists in the field 
of denominational education was widespread throughout the country. 
It was reported to the Association that there were in the United States 
thirty-six Baptist colleges and universities with 12,000 students; seven 
theological seminaries with 1,100 students; twenty-nine colleges for 
women with 4,000 students; thirty-three institutions of learning for 
negroes and Indians with 5,000 students; sixty-four preparatory 
schools and academies with 12,000 students; a grand total of 169 
educational institutions with more than 54,000 students and with 
endowments, property, and invested funds amounting to not less than 
$30,000,000. 

The era of building and organization was reaching its peak. Now, 
more indirectly, yet with consistent interest, the Association main- 
tained its concern for lifting the standards of ministerial education, 
and of providing schools of Christian influence for Baptist boys and 
girls. In commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the occasion when the Association had appointed a committee in 
1756 to establish the first Baptist school in America, an academy at 
Hopewell, New Jersey, a plan was adopted to raise a fund of $150,000 
for educational work, to be divided amongst the schools of the State. 
Among the schools needing support were two of recent origin. In 1892 
a Baptist institute to train young women for missionary work had been 
established in Philadelphia by women of the Association. In 1905, the 
Downingtown Industrial School and College for Colored Youth was 
founded at Downingtown, Pennsylvania. While not exclusively a Bap- 
tist school, even receiving state aid, it was established by negro 
Baptists and given considerable aid by the Philadelphia Association. 
As the campaign for educational funds got under way in 1907, it was 
met with a large measure of success, and both of the aforementioned 
institutions were given gifts of several thousand dollars apiece. 

For many years the Association had been accustomed to con- 
tribute as much as four thousand dollars annually to the Pennsylvania 
Baptist Education Society, which used the money to aid institutions 


* Association Minutes for 1897, p. 35. 
10 Jid., for 1902, p. 24. 
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and worthy students for the ministry. Although the amount some- 
times fell short, Baptists of the city were making regular contributions 
to the support of their schools." 

During the first World War, the five-year program for post-war 
education presented by the Northern Baptist Convention stimulated 
Philadelphia Baptists to work for a larger enrollment of their youth 
in colleges and seminaries and to raise the standards for ministerial 
education. The enrollment in Baptist schools showed a marked in- 
crease as young men were demobilized. Yet a gloomy picture was painted 
when statistics were presented to show that Baptists still had the 
lowest number of students in proportion to their membership, in 
schools of higher learning when compared with Methodists and Pres- 
byterians. Baptists only had one student to every ninety-five mem- 
bers in 1921, as compared with one to every sixty-four Methodists 
and one to every thirty-nine Presbyterians.” 

From the pleas for more effective religious instruction for youth 
which were voiced in the twenties, it is evident that Baptists were 
being challenged by a growing secularism which was not only present 
in the public school system, but in society in general. It was becoming 
increasingly difficult to provide such teaching for the growing masses 
of boys and girls whose parents were uninterested in church attendance 
or religion. To meet the situation the Ministers’ Conference dis- 
cussed, early in 1930, the possibility of petitioning the Superintendent 
of Schools and the Board of Education to permit one hour a week of 
school time for religious instruction in the church or synagogue of the 
parents’ choice. No decision was reached, however; possibly, because 
of the difficulty of agreeing as to the handling of the instruction in the 
local churches.® 

Since then, week-day church school instruction has been made 
possible in many communities around Philadelphia by the cooperation 
of churches and school boards, but in Philadelphia no such plan has 
yet been permitted by the Board of Education. Baptists, where such 
plans are in operation, have participated in this work, although weakly, 
in some cases, through lack of funds and trained leaders. 

In recent years, denominational schools have been threatened 
with declining student bodies and decreasing incomes. There are 
several contributing factors, such as the debilitating financial effect 

11 Association Minutes for 1905, p. 33; for 1907, pp. 29-33 and 45-46. 
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of the depression of the thirties, the increasing number of state-sup- 
ported junior colleges, and the effect of World War II upon student 
enrollment. Frequently, the Association’s Committee on Education 
has urged Baptists to send their boys and girls to Baptist academies 
and colleges. The results are difficult to determine because of the 
abnormal war-time situation. A few schools, like Bucknell, have en- 
joyed an increased enrollment, but it is not possible to trace a casual 
relationship to the Association’s efforts. 

With the growing centralization of the various agencies of the 
denomination, the educational work of the Baptists is less directly 
influenced by the Association. Instead, the churches contribute to 
the unified budget of the Northern Baptist Convention, which ad- 
ministers educational funds through its over-all Board of Education. 

In looking back over the story, one can say that the contribution 
of Philadelphia Baptists to education has been twofold. They have 
helped to raise the scholastic standards of the denomination by taking 
a leading part in the organization of academies and colleges. They 
have also aided the cause of the public school system by standing for 
universal non-sectarian education. 


14See Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER X 
Tue Liquor PROBLEM SINCE 1865 


Prior to the Civil War, there had been an evolution in the manner 
of handling the liquor problem from an emphasis upon moderation in 
the eighteenth century, to moral persuasion in behalf of total absti- 
nence in the early nineteenth century, to organized efforts to legislate 
prohibition of the liquor traffic instead of the prevailing licensing sys- 
tem. In the fifties the nation witnessed a crusade carried on by the 
organized temperance forces to achieve state-wide prohibition. 
While nearly every state legislature was compelled to wrestle with the 
question, the campaigns failed to make permanent gains. For this, it 
will be recalled, there were many reasons. In the first place, the 
attention of the moral reform forces of the country was turned to the 
slavery question, which reached a crisis in the War of 1861-1865. In 
addition, war itself exerted a demoralizing effect upon questions of 
public morality as the Government adopted a plan of internal revenue 
on liquor as well as other items, which gave the liquor interests 
political influence. Then, too, the prohibition movement took a 
partisan political turn in the fifties, as the issue was championed by 
one political party and opposed by another. This weakened the cause 
by dividing the sympathies of those who favored prohibition but placed 
loyalty to their own party first at the polls. Finally, the prohibition 
forces failed to follow up their victories in the states by a continuation 
of their educational campaigns against liquor. Once prohibitory laws 
were on the statute books, many lost interest; consequently, their 
repeal came in a short time in many states.! 

As the War drew to a close, temperance organizations met the 
challenge of conditions with a plan for organizing a new reform party. 
Abolition had been won; prohibition was next. In 1867 the Pennsyl- 
vania State Temperance Convention joined its threat with that of 
other state conventions of a similar nature in a threat to punish the 
major political parties for their unwillingness to aid the temperance 
cause. There is no indication that Philadelphia Baptists lent their 
support to this move in any official manner; but undoubtedly, many 
of them were active members of the society. The interest of others 


1For a more detailed analysis, see Ernest H. Cherrington, The Evolution of 
Prohibition in the United States of America (Westerville, Ohio, 1920), Ch. 5. 
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was stimulated by The National Baptist, their religious weekly. In 
1869 the threat was implemented when the first National Prohibi- 
tion Convention met in Chicago to choose, as presidential candidate, 
James Black of Pennsylvania, a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and an ardent abstainer. It was not until 1871, how- 
ever, that Pennsylvania had a State Prohibition Party. Many were 
in favor of trying the expedient of local option, to be won through 
existing political parties. The Prohibition Party regarded this policy 
with scepticism, because it was divisive instead of unifying in its 
effect upon the political action of the anti-liquor forces. 

In this respect, the Philadelphia Baptists favored prohibition, but 
approved local option when expedient. By 1871, the Association was 
generally agreed on urging the churches to require ‘‘total abstinence’’ 
as a condition of church membership. A number of neighboring 
associations in surrounding states made a similar plea to their con- 
stituencies.? | 

While the Philadelphia Association was passing resolutions, ad- 
vocating temperance, total abstinence, and prohibition, The National 
Baptist of Philadelphia commended the taxpayers for at last coming to 
see the connection between liquor and crime and for agitating for 
laws, in various state legislatures, to make the liquor-seller responsible 
for the results of his traffic. Christians were urged to utilize such 
means as “‘local option’”’ and protests through their agencies to pro- 
mote the cause of temperance.’ In the following year, a self-appointed 
committee of citizens of the Twenty-seventh Ward in West Philadel- 
phia sent resolutions to the Baptist Association, which was meeting 
in that section of the city, calling upon all of the pastors to preach a 
sermon on the following Sunday, advising their parishioners to vote 
against license. The Association acknowledged receipt of the com- 
munication and promised cooperation in the movement for carrying 
local option in the fall election.‘ 

The Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference was engaged also 
in efforts to deal with the liquor problem. In the spring of 1874, a 
committee of ten ministers waited on Mayor William S. Stokley to 
request him to enforce the Sunday Liquor Law, which had been on the 
statute books since 1855, although not consistently enforced. Its 

2 Association Minutes for 1871, p. 25. 
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purpose was to keep the saloons closed on Sundays. The response was, 
at the time, satisfactory.® 

This success was checked by a set-back in the State Legislature 
in 1875, when the Local Option Law of 1872 was repealed, but not 
without some opposition from the temperance men. A Baptist, 
Horatio Gates Jones, Senator from the Fourth District of Philadelphia 
and grandson of an illustrious pastor of the Lower Merion Baptist 
Church, was chairman of the Committee on Vice and Immorality to 
which the bill for repeal was referred from the House. He opposed its 
passage, but foreseeing its ultimate success, he sought to weaken it by 
securing an amendment to it for iicensing the saloons. He thereupon 
voted for its passage with what he called ‘‘a mental reservation.’’ 
His efforts to defeat the liquor interests had been weakened by the 
failure of the temperance leaders to meet in time to agree upon a more 
stringent license law that would have been a barrier to the liquor 
traffic. As a consequence, the licensing feature of the bill as passed 
was too weak for effectiveness, making it possible to secure licenses too 
easily.® 

Conditions in the city, meanwhile, were not encouraging. In 1876, 
a canvas indicated that there were 8,034 licensed and unlicensed places 
in Philadelphia where intoxicating drinks were sold. That immigra- 
tion was a factor in increasing the liquor business is evident from a 
review of the national backgrounds of the proprietors who were 
distributed as follows: Chinese 2, Italians 18, Spaniards 140, Welsh 
160, Americans 205, Africans 265, French 285, Scotch 497, English 568, 
Germans 2,179, Irish 3,041, unknown 672. It was also revealed that 
of this number of establishments selling liquor, 3,782 were directly or 
indirectly connected with prostitution. More than two-thirds of the 
proprietors were said to be ex-prisoners.’ The National Baptist 
reported that, in 1879, there were 5,038 whiskey shops in Philadelphia 
which made an annual sale of over fourteen million dollars. The editor 
urged that the effect of the resulting intemperance was to increase 
crime and misdemeanor so as to make the tax burden very heavy. 

By the seventies, the liquor forces were sufficiently well organized 
as to control elections: The United States Brewers’ Association, 


5 Conference Minutes, Apr. 6, 1874. 

6 The National Battist, Mar. 25, 1875, p. 1, and Apr. 1, 1875, p. 3. William 
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organized in 1862, boasted in 1873 that it had won the national election 
of 1872 by persuading the Republicans to oppose any ‘‘unconstitu- 
tional laws for the purpose of removing evils.’’® But the anti-liquor 
forces were also organizing; indeed, a compensating factor for the 
advocates of prohibition was the Woman’s Crusade in 1873-1874, 
which was followed by the founding of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. By 1881, the Prohibition Party was infused with new 
life through reorganization and the inspiration of the women’s 
efforts. A new procedure was adopted whereby it was hoped that 
national prohibition ultimately might be achieved, when efforts were 
made to secure state prohibition amendments. Kansas was the first 
state to adopt such an amendment (1880). 

Pennsylvania was to vote on a similar amendment in 1881. In 
November of the preceding year and early in 1881, the Baptist minis- 
ters were cooperating with those of other denominations in a joint 
- committee on temperance, which represented an effort of temperance 
leaders to secure interdenominational support for a State Prohibition 
Campaign. This committee recommended that all of the religious 
bodies concur in calling a convention for the city of Philadelphia which 
met to adopt measures in favor of an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution, which would prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicants 
as beverages.!° The Pennsylvania House of Representatives finally 
passed a prohibitory amendment resolution by a vote of 109 to 59, but 
the measure was defeated in the Senate." 

At the same time, the Baptist Ministers’ Conference turned its 
attention to another phase of the liquor problem, that is, the sale of 
intoxicating beverages on government grounds and at army posts. On 
February 21, 1881, a petition was sent to the White House, requesting 
President Garfield to forbid this practice. The action was made 
unnecessary when the President of the United States issued such an 
order the next day.” 

In May of the same year, the Conference asked the State Legis- 
lature to except churches in the pending prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of wine. This was in the interests of the traditional 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. It could be viewed, however, as 

9 This was known as the Raster Resolution, placed in the Republican Platform 
of 1872. See D. L. Colvin, Prohibition in the United States (New York, 1926), p. 96. 

10 Conference Minutes, Jan. 31, 1881; Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nov. 13, 1880; 
Feb. 19, 1881; Apr. 23, 1881. 
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involving some inconsistency with the principle of total abstinence.” 
But it was not to become a problem at once, since the amendment was 
rejected by the Senate after the House had passed it. Pennsylvania 
was a difficult state in which to make progress in the cause of pro- 
hibition; for one thing, the Republican Party had a strong hold on 
the voters, thereby claiming the votes of many prohibition sympathiz- 
ers who were unwilling to forsake their party even on that issue. 
Then, too, since the Republicans were not anxious to alienate the 
‘liquor vote,”’ they did not press prohibition legislation in Harrisburg. 

Nevertheless, throughout the country the prohibition movement 
was enjoying a temporary advance. The National Baptist reported 
jubilantly that the Republican State Convention of Michigan had 
declared itself in favor of submitting a ‘‘Prohibition Amendment” to 
the people and that the Kansas Democratic Convention was willing 
to enforce such a law so long as it was already on the statute books. 
In Minnesota feeling had grown so strong in behalf of the movement 
that saloon-keepers had organized to oppose it. The wave of cam- 
paigns for state-wide prohibition which characterized the decade of 
the eighties was motivated largely by a general protest against domi- 
nation of the “‘liquor interests”’ in politics.14 

In the presidential election year of 1884, a vigorous campaign 
was carried on by the standard-bearer of the Prohibition Party, ex- 
Governor John P. St. John of Kansas, who had deserted the Repub- 
licans because of their failure to fight the liquor forces. His efforts 
had focused the attention of the country upon the prohibition issue. 
In New York, the Prohibitionists’ vote was large enough to be a factor 
in costing Blaine, the Republican candidate, the electoral vote of that 
state Gains were even made in Pennsylvania, where the minority 
party’s vote was doubled in reaching 32,458, forcing the Republicans 
to make concessions in the form of a promise to submit an amendment 
to make the liquor traffic illegal.!5 In Philadelphia, however, the 
National Prohibition candidate received only 989 out of over 172,000 
votes cast in what was called an unusually quiet national election. 
Support of the Prohibitionists’ cause was affected seriously by the 
local election which divided the interests of reformers. A reform 
candidate had been put up by the Committee of One Hundred, which 
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was a strong group organized to break political ‘‘bossism”’ in the city.¥ 
It seems that concern for political reform detracted from interest 
in the prohibition issue. 

Two years later a tragedy occurred in Sioux City, Iowa, which 
injected new ardor into the crusade against organized liquor interests. 
In that city, the saloon-keepers had been so aroused by the successes 
of prohibition in Iowa that one hundred kept their saloons open in 
defiance of the prohibitory law. A Methodist minister, the Reverend 
George C. Haddock, led the fight against them in 1886, and was con- 
sequently murdered by ruffians who were encouraged by the saloon- 
keepers’ association.!” 

The event stirred the country, and the Prohibitionists did not 
lose sight of its propaganda value. In Philadelphia, the Reverend D. 
C. Babcock of the Methodist Ministerial Conference visited the Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Conference, for the purpose of informing them of the 
murder and of the liquor dealers’ conspiracy which had caused it. He 
made an appeal for the cooperation of the churches in extending 
sympathy and aid in the discovery and conviction of the assassins."* 
He did not make explicit, however, just how the ministers could be of 
assistance in apprehending the criminals. During the trial in Iowa, in 
which the jury was accused by the Prohibitionists of having been in- 
fluenced unduly by the liquor dealers, several assassinations and other 
deeds of violence were perpetrated by the liquor element against pro- 
hibition workers in different parts of the country.'® Aroused by such 
attacks, the Philadelphia Baptist Association resolved not only to re- 
sist the encroachments of the liquor traffic, but also to ‘‘seek the over- 
throw of this ‘abomination of desolation,’ until the home, the church, 
and the nation shall be emancipated from its relentless curse.’’”® 

Between 1887 and 1890, they were given their opportunity to vote 
for a prohibition amendment to the State Constitution, but the effort 
met with defeat in 1889 at the hands of a coalition of the Republican 
“Boss” Quay, who controlled Pennsylvania politics, and the organized 
liquor campaign against the amendment under the direction of a 
brewer, Harry P. Crowell. An important factor contributing to the 
defeat of prohibition in the State was the willingness of the “drys” to 

16 Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nov. 5, 1884; J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, History 
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accept “‘high license’ as a temporary substitute. This was the plan of 
restricting the sale of liquor by imposing a high fee of $500 to $1000 
on the saloon-keepers.2 Many of the Baptist leaders of Philadelphia 
were willing to support such a substitute in spite of the protest led by 
The National Baptist against such a compromise.” Indeed the Minis- 
ters’ Conference sent a committee, in the spring of 1887, to visit 
Harrisburg in the interests of the Brooks License Bill.23 This Li- 
cense Bill passed, not only because of the efforts of the friends of 
liquor control, but because of the readiness of the brewers to permit its 
passage as a means of killing the prohibition issue. Their leader, Harry 
Crowell, made this evident when he said: ‘“‘We understood and agreed 
to the passage of the high license law before the amendment was sub- 
mitted so that we could use it as a means to defeat prohibition and it 
was that and that alone that saved us.’ It was costly, but it pro- 
vided security for the liquor men, while the “drys’’ were deluded into 
thinking that they had restricted the traffic. The politicians supported 
it because they could hold both sides and alienate the fewest possible 
votes. 

Hopes were high among the unsuspecting Baptist clergy in 1889 
over the new law. When a Liquor License Court was established in 
Philadelphia to enforce the law, the Baptist ministers commended its 
board of judges for the care with which they issued licenses. In May, 
they held a Day of Prayer in the churches in behalf of the temper- 
ance cause.” . 

It was not long, however, before it became apparent that the 
battle had not been won. The license system became well entrenched, 
while the sale and use of intoxicating liquors continued. The old 
political parties were more subservient to the organized control of 
liquor than ever before. So the nineties brought a renewal of the fight 
against them by the Prohibition Party. In 1890, it had election tickets 
in all states except eight, but its permanent gains were not large. 
After a decade, only six states actually emerged with prohibition laws. 
The political campaigns of the Prohibitionists in three-fourths of the 
states had failed because party prejudice was too dominant to permit 
support of the Prohibition Party program, and because their forces 
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were organized too poorly to marshal effectively the voting power at 
the polls. 

By 1893 it was clear to the Prohibitionists that their movement 
was at a low ebb; so they turned to an interdenominational and non- 
partisan plan to appeal to all temperance advocates to attack the 
liquor interests first through the passage of local and county option 
laws in the country villages where there was least resistance; and then, 
as public opinion developed in their favor, to launch an attack on a 
- state-wide scale, and finally on a nation-wide plan. The embodiment 
of this plan was in the Anti-Saloon League, which was founded by Dr. 
Howard H. Russell, a Congregationalist minister, at Oberlin, Ohio, in 
1893.. 

The Prohibition Party still continued to function, however; and 
between 1892 and 1896, the churches gave it unusual encouragement. 
Even the railroads and other employers of labor, as well as fraternal 
orders, were discriminating against those who endangered the safe use 
of machinery by drinking. A major competing movement, which 
lessened the party’s strength, was Populism in the West and South. 
This, in addition to the internal weakness already mentioned, caused a 
decline in its influence.” 

In Philadelphia during this period, the Baptist ministers were 
relatively inactive in the fight against liquor. Early in September, 
1890, the Conference requested Congress to forbid the sale of intox- 
icating drinks within the Capitol Building. Then there was a lull 
until it became obvious that the license system was not working as 
well as had been expected. In February, 1893, they voted to unite in 
a meeting with the Christian Temperance Alliance, an interdenomi- 
national organization, for the purpose of winning strict enforcement of 
existing laws and the early adoption of local option for Pennsylvania 
and ultimately national prohibition.27. Once again, they resorted to 
substitutes such as “‘high license’’ laws, which the leaders of the Pro- 
hibition Party insisted only weakened their cause. This action of the 
Baptists is particularly interesting, since it was carried out in the face 
of an objection raised by one of its members, on the grounds that 
efforts to win legislative control of liquor would commit the Con- 
ference to a political alliance. This traditional view of non-inter- 
ference in politics had inhibited Baptist action to a large extent, 
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whereas other denominations, particularly the Methodists and Presby- 
terians, found no such difficulty in participating in political action.28 

While the clergy sought to encourage officials to enforce the 
license laws fearlessly, the Philadelphia correspondent for the Boston 
Baptist weekly, The Watchman, described pessimistically the conflict 
which was being waged, in the city, between the liquor interests and 
those who sought law enforcement. The Brooks Law, with its high 
license clause, had reduced the number of licenses from 6,000 to 1,300. 
But its effectiveness had been due to the honesty of city officials who 
took their political future in their hands and defied the ward bosses in 
order to enforce the will of the people. Then the tide again turned; 
and officials came into power who pandered to the liquor interests, 
snubbing the agent of The Law and Order Society, an interdenomina- 
tional agency working on behalf of Sabbath observance and better law 
enforcement, and throwing the resolutions of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist Ministers’ Meetings out of court on the grounds that they were 
“untrue and impertinent.” This charge was denied vigorously by Dr. 
A. J. Kynett, spokesman for the Methodists, and by Dr. H. L. Way- 
land, editor of The National Baptist.29 

In April 1893, Dr. Wayland reported the defeat of a Local Option 
Bill in the Pennsylvania Legislature, attributing it to the fact that 
the majority of the House did not want the counties to have the 
opportunity to free themselves from the saloon. He advocated the 
forming of a Christian Temperance League in every church and county 
to get voters to elect men for the next legislature who would be pledged 
to local option.?° 

In 1894, the Baptists saw an opportunity to strengthen their 
stand against liquor by maintaining strict consistency in the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper. Many churche® had abandoned already the 
use of wine, substituting grape juice. The Association, through its 
Temperance Committee, urged those churches who had not yet done 
so to follow suit.*! 

By 1896, the Liquor License Court, which the ministers had 
commended in 1889, was being criticized severely for granting licenses 
after giving a second hearing to certain applicants who previously had 

*8 This is borne out by the chronological outline of the actions of temperance 
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been refused the privilegeon grounds of their having violated the law.®? 

It is surprising that there is no evidence that the Baptists sup- 
ported Joshua Levering, the Prohibition candidate for the presidency 
in the election of 1896, for he was a leading layman of the denomination 
in Baltimore. Indeed, a study of the development of that party in the 
United States does not indicate that Baptists were ever actively 
engaged in it.** A possible explanation is that they were voting their 
traditional major party tickets with the hope that high license and 
local option would win national prohibition ultimately. This was the 
practice of many church people against which the Prohibition Party 
persistently raised its voice in protest. Indeed, many favored the 
non-partisan policy of the Anti-Saloon League, which was possibly 
more to the liking of those Baptists who found interference in politics 
on the part of the Church distasteful. 

The Spanish-American War for a time somewhat distracted 
attention from the temperance issue. It was not long, however, before 
the war-time increase in liquor consumption brought a decided revival 
of interest and activity within the Prohibition Party and out of it. 
Two factors were primarily responsible. One was the army canteens 
where all kinds of intoxicants were sold under military sanction, 
although only beer and light wines were permitted theoretically. The 
other was the expansion of the liquor traffic in the new island pos- 
sessions of the United States.*4 Both called forth loud protests from 
the major Protestant denominations. 

The Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference, in 1900, joined 
with the Presbyterian Assembly in sending a petition to the President 
and Congress to forbid the importation of liquor into the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Cuba; and to protest the repeal of prohibi- 
tion in Alaska. The Government was called upon also to re-enact the 
nullified Anti-Canteen Law, on the grounds that there was no reason 
why American soldiers should be encouraged to drink intoxicating 
liquors when British generals advocated total abstinence for their 
fighting men in the interests of health and efficiency.®® Congress 
responded to such appeals by passing a bill forbidding the sale of all 
intoxicating liquors in the Post Exchanges and at army posts. Ina 
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year’s time, officials at Washington were being accused by the Baptist 
ministers in Philadelphia of making misleading reports to the public 
concerning the unfavorable results of this legislation in various army 
posts. They accordingly sent a letter to the President, to various high 
army officials, and to Congress, protesting against such reports and 
urging that the law be given a longer trial.* 

In 1903, the ministers found it necessary to turn their attention 
to the threat of further liquor expansion in Philadelphia. A bill had 
been introduced in the State Legislature to legalize the sale of intox- 
icating beverages in public parks, one of which was the city’s famed 
Fairmount Park. The Baptists petitioned the Legislature and urged 
the citizens of the city and State to oppose its enactment into law.*” 
Their efforts were successful, for the bill was defeated. 

Not having enjoyed a similar victory in fully warding off threats 
to restore the sale of liquor in army camps, the Ministers’ Conference, 
in 1905, joined in what might be called an interdenominational lobby 
at Washington, D. C. The Baptists were represented by the Rev- 
erend Hervy Wood, a Secretary of the National Temperance Society. 
In like manner, the Presbyterians, Methodists, Lutherans, and Epis- 
copalians had selected persons to speak for them in the interests of 
temperance. The directing spirit and organization was the National 
Temperance Society. That winter the canteen question, among other 
related measures, was being discussed by Congress. This was the cue 
for effective lobbying by the church representatives over a period of 
years. As late as 1908, Hervy Wood, representing the Baptists, pro- 
tested by letter to the Senate against the bills to restore the sale of 
fermented beverages and to re-establish the army canteen.*® In this 
case, Baptists seem to have strayed from their traditional policy of 
non-interference with politics; in fact, it was only one of many such 
exceptions to the rule. 

The fight against the liquor dealers did not always go unchal- 
lenged. On one occasion in 1910, the Baptist clergy of Philadelphia 
received a rebuke from them. It had been publicized that Hervy 
Wood had delivered an.address before the Ministers’ Conference, in 
which he had made a charge that the liquor interests were training 
school children to use alcoholic stimulants. The basis for his state- 
ment was a report from Pittsburgh that young boys on the way to 

36 Jbtd., Nov. 11, 1901. 
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school were given beer checks. One of the checks, when examined, 
was found to have been signed by the Crescent Brewing Company of 
Washington, Pennsylvania. Such a charge aroused the ire of the 
Pennsylvania State Brewers’ Association. The manager of the 
Association’s Educational Bureau thereupon sent a letter to the 
Secretary of the Ministers’ Conference, citing the statements made 
and informing him that the same charge had been printed, in sub- 
stance, in the Christian Herald of New York two years before. At 
that time, the Educational Bureau of the Brewers’ Association had 
offered a reward of five hundred dollars for any proof substantiating 
the statement. None was produced. The same offer was not repeated 
to the Ministers’ Conference. The writer then proceeded to upbraid 
Wood and the men who represented his ideas for being so ready to 
seize upon any statement, however exaggerated and unfounded, to 
make more vivid their arguments against the liquor traffic. He 
enclosed with his letter a copy of the religious statistics of the United 
States which showed, to his satisfaction, that church membership and 
the value of church property was on a lower plain in the prohibition 
than in the license states. 

When the letter was read to the ministers, it was directed to the 
attention of Mr. Wood. It is not known what his reaction was to the 
challenge incorporated in the letter, but it is clear that the Minis- 
ters’ Conference did not involve itself in so embarrassing a situation.®9 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, the prohibition 
forces were experiencing a renaissance. Particularly was this true in 
Pennsylvania, where more local officials were being elected by the 
Prohibition Party than in any other state.*® In spite of its growing 
popularity, however, Philadelphia Baptists, as in the previous decade 
apparently did not extend important support to that minority party, 
choosing rather to continue their traditional pattern of pressing for 
reform within the major political bodies. This is evident from the 
emphasis which the Association, the Ministers’ Conference and the 
Baptist Commonwealth in Philadelphia were placing upon local option 
during these years. 

There were discouragements in store, nevertheless, for in 1909 a 
Local Option Bill was defeated again in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 
WP 68 Conference Minutes, Nov. 7, 1910. An examination of the files of the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin from Oct. 31-Nov. 7, 1910, did not verify the report of the 
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Elsewhere in the country, on the other hand, the prohibition cause was 
making progress. By this time, largely through the influence of the 
Anti-Saloon League and other temperance organizations, approx- 
imately 35,000,000 people in the United States were living in prohibi- 
tion territory over an expanse of 2,000,000 square miles. Local and 
country option was rapidly removing “‘licensed”’ territory. By 1913, 
nine states were under prohibition laws. The time now seemed oppor- 
tune to the Anti-Saloon forces to inaugurate a specific campaign for 
a National Constitutional Prohibition, since a majority in Congress 
represented people who were favorable to prohibition. 

The first step of the Federal Government was passage of the Webb- 
Kenyon Bill in 1913, which forbade shipment of intoxicating beverages 
into “‘dry’’ states. At the same time, the Anti-Saloon League and the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union each sent a ‘‘Committee of 
One Thousand” to appeal to Congress for National Constitutional 
Prohibition. The campaign was launched on a nation-wide scale, and 
organized pressure from temperance societies, church groups, and the 
Prohibition Party was applied continuously to the legislators until the 
issue was submitted to the people at the polls.“ 

The activities of Philadelphia Baptists illustrate, in part, the 
significance of religious groups in exerting such pressure. In 1914, 
the members of the Philadelphia Baptist Association agreed not to 
vote for congressional candidates whose sympathies were with the 
liquor interests.” The next year, the Ministers’ Conference sent a 
committee to represent them at Harrisburg in behalf of the County 
Local Option Bill, which was an attempt to permit the counties to 
decide the issue of prohibition for themselves.* 

American participation in the World War provided a situation 
favorable to the efforts of anti-liquor groups for national prohibition. 
While the Baptists in Philadelphia did not play as large a part in the 
struggle as some other denominations, they did exert pressure in 
behalf of a national prohibition amendment by sending resolutions, 
committees, and letters to their legislators in Washington. Their 
argument was the familiar emphasis upon food and manpower con- 
servation to win the war.“4 

41 Cherrington, The Evolution of Prohibition, Chs. 8, 9; Colvin, Prohibition in 
the United States, pp. 433-435. 
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After two failures, in 1914 and 1916, to pass a joint resolution 
to submit a National Prohibition Amendment to the state legislatures, 
the third attempt was rewarded with success on December 18, 1917. 
In November of the following year, a war-time Prohibition Bill was 
passed by Congress to become effective on July 1, 1919. It was not 
needed, however, for state ratification of the Prohibition Amendment 
went forward with considerable alacrity. 

In Pennsylvania the election of 1918 was of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the force of prohibition, for legislators were to be elected who 
would vote on the amendment at the next session of the Legislature. 
The Baptists were among the church people in Philadelphia who sup- 
ported the campaign for a legislature in favor of ratification. Just 
before the primary election, each minister agreed to appoint, for his 
church, a “‘live-wire committee on Ratification,’ whose task it was to 
see that every eligible voter in the congregation was registered to vote. 
On the Sundays before the days of registration and voting, the pastors 
preached sermons on the citizens’ duty to abolish the liquor traffic. 
The local committees were instructed to keep in close touch with the 
Social Service Committee of the Baptist Union of Philadelphia, which 
was a standing committee for contacts with public agencies on ques- 
tions of moral and social concern to Baptists. This committee had 
been selected as the most likely central agency through which the 
work of the churches might be coordinated. The plans of action and 
information concerning the standing of candidates who were running 
for office were received and dispensed in its office.* In this manner, 
they hoped to secure a State Legislature which would ratify the 
Eighteenth Amendment at its next session. 

Ratification came in Pennsylvania a month after the amendment 
had become a part of the Federal Constitution on January 16, 1919. 
The vote was close; 29 to 16 in the Senate and 110 to 93 in the House. 
It had required a federal law to win prohibition throughout the entire 
State in which several efforts to get a county local option bill approved 
by the Legislature had been unsuccessful. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that the law was not well enforced. Repeatedly, the Phila- 
delphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference and the Association found it 
necessary to call for enforcement of the Volstead Act by which pro- 
hibition was to be administered. Not until 1923 was a serious attempt 
made to eliminate the liquor traffic in the State, when Gifford Pinchot, 
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a liberal Republican of the ‘Roosevelt’ school, entered as Governor 
upon an administration of reform. He won the friendship and confi- 
dence of the Baptists by addressing the Association during his first 
year in office. By securing passage of the Snyder Bill in 1923, the 
Governor won his fight to abolish the licensed saloon and provided for 
the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment. The Legislature, not 
being in accord with him, crippled his program, however, by refusing 
to appropriate the necessary funds for administration of the law. 
While the Women’s Christian Temperance Union placed a large sum 
of money at the disposal of the Governor for its enforcement, his prog- 
ress in dealing with ‘‘boot-legging’’ was slow.*” 

Between 1924 and 1933, when the Twenty-First Amendment 
nullified the Prohibition Amendment, the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association devoted increasing attention to the subject of temper- 
ance.*® The tone of the statement made by its Committee on Temper- 
ance betrayed an apprehensive fear of the liquor interests who, on the 
one hand, were working for repeal, and the so-called ‘‘nullifiers’’ on 
the other hand, who talked before election time and during their term 
of office about enforcing prohibition, but who failed to put their words 
into action. In the early thirties, Baptists again began to emphasize 
temperance education, chiefly through the Sunday School and youth 
publications. It was wisely done; for the neglect of this feature of the 
temperance crusade had handicapped, seriously, efforts to combat the 
powerful influence of the liquor interests’ educational campaign 
through advertising. 

During this same period, the Ministers’ Conference was also 
active in behalf of the anti-liquor crusade. Perhaps the most alert 
member of that body in this respect was the Reverend William B. 
Forney, who was also Corresponding Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath Association and General Secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance 
of Pennsylvania, two interdenominational organizations to promote 
and safeguard Sabbath observance. Some indication of his activities 
may be gained from two letters which he sent to the President of the 
Conference in 1935, while he was chairman of the Committee on Civic 
Righteousness. He wrote to explain his absence at two different 
sessions; the first was necessitated by his presence in Harrisburg 
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where he was acting as Secretary of a union meeting of eleven state- 
wide organizations which was being held there for the purpose of 
maintaining a concerted opposition against certain bills of moral 
importance. One which he mentioned was to permit the sale of beer 
at places of amusement. It had passed the House, but he was hoping 
to fight it in a public hearing to be held when it reached the Senate. 
The second occasion for his absence was due also to his attendance in 
Harrisburg in the interest of opposing certain bills covering gambling, 
liquor legislation, and Sabbath observance.*® 

By 1937, the Association expressed alarm at the growing menace 
of the legalized liquor traffic, which had been inducing greater numbers 
of people to drink through a program of advertising in the press and 
over the radio. Through its Temperance Committee, which was a 
permanent part of its organization, the Association called upon Bap- 
tists to reaffirm their historic stand against the traffic and to re- 
institute scientific temperance education, and to pledge their mem- 
bers anew to total abstinence. It was becoming ever clearer that 
prohibition had to be won all over again.®° The Eighteenth Amendment 
had been repealed, and even its advocates had to be rallied to a new 
struggle. 

The Association had viewed repeal with strong disapproval, and 
regretted that church people had rested so easily on past triumphs as 
to become too lethargic to continue the unfinished crusade against the 
liquor evil. But the old fervor was gone; even the virility of the 
Association had weakened in the course of the new century. The 
crusading spirit was not entirely dead, but greatly depleted in energy. 
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CHAPTER XI 
MorAL ISsuES 


In general, Baptists have followed the ‘‘Puritan’’ pattern of be- 
havior with respect to the conduct required of a faithful church 
member. The ancestors of American Baptists, who date from the 
seventeenth century in England and Holland, were in agreement with 
their emphasis upon simple godliness and modesty of dress and be- 
haviour. They sought to forestall temptation by keeping away from 
worldly allurementssuch as the theater and most other forms of public 
amusement, which were often crude and barbarous. This was a gen- 
eral reaction against the decadence of the seventeenth century theater, 
which was not uplifting, morally or socially. The Puritans’ suppression 
of amusements and the theater, in particular, was an attempt to make 
social behavior conform to their other-worldly philosophy of life. 

This climate of opinion was transferred to America by the New 
England Puritans and the Pennsylvania Dissenters, among whom 
were the Baptists. In fact, it was a tradition which has lingered long 
in most of the evangelical Protestant denominations. Among Phila- 
delphia Baptists, it has been evident, from thestart, in their Treatise of 
Church Discipline, which was prepared at the request of the Associa- 
tion in 1742 to be appended to its Confession of Faith which was iden- 
tical with that drawn up by London Baptists in 1689. The subjects 
with which they were primarily concerned at that time were those 
which issued from the Ten Commandments: Sabbath observance, a 
high standard of sexual morality, honesty in business, and kindliness 
to servants. That they took seriously these moral issues is evident 
from the three types of church censure which they followed: admoni- 
tion, suspension, and in the case of offenses against moral law, excom- 
munication. 

The early attempts at disciplinary control of the church member- 
ship was extended gradually to an effort to direct the public conscience 
into their pattern of behavior. It was a natural step, for example, to 

14 Confession of Faith put forth by the Elders and Brethren . . . in London and 
the Country, adopted by the Baptist Association met at Philadelphia on Sept. 25, 1742 
. . Sixth ed. to which are added two Articles . . . Also a short treatise on Church 
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extend the influence from disciplinary measures against one’s own 
members for excessive drinking, gambling, or violation of the Sabbath 
1o efforts to curb generally the liquor traffic, Sabbath desecration, or 
legalized gambling. The attempts of Baptists to deal with the liquor 
problem had been traced already. It remains, therefore, to describe 
their concern for such other issues as sexual morality, gambling, amuse- 
ments, and Sabbath-breaking. 

In each case, they followed consistently a pattern of other world- 
liness and abstinence from any behavior which would violate the 
Ten Commandments. In most instances, it readily becomes evident 
that social action, with few exceptions, was not invoked much before 
the Civil War; therefore, the major part of our story lies in the period 
following 1865. 


It is not possible to do more in relating the attitude of Baptists 
in Philadelphia toward marriage and divorce than to cite those 
infrequent occasions when the subject arose for discussion. It was 
natural for a religious body to make pronouncements from time to 
time with respect to the institution of marriage in as much as it always 
had been regarded as having religious significance. Indeed, it was not 
until the Dissenters pled for civil marriage because of the restrictions 
placed upon them by the state church that marriage was sanctiond by 
a civil instead of a religious ceremony. 

Divorce, while legally sanctioned in several of the colonies, was 
not viewed favorably by most people.? Baptists shared the commonly 
accepted and traditional concept of monogamous marriage, according 
to the Christian interpretation of the New Testament. 

Only twice during the eighteenth century did it become a matter 
for formal consideration by the Philadelphia Baptist Association. 
In 1724, a local church raised the question at the annual meeting as to 
whether a Christian might marry a non-Christian without coming 
under church censure. The query was answered in the negative.’ 
There was a definite effort to maintain Christian homes by discour- 
aging such matches. The second question was raised by the church 
at Morristown, New Jersey, in 1756. The question was whether a 
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woman may be received into church membership when she is married 
to her dead sister’s husband who had had children by both women. 
The reply was that it would be inadvisable to receive such a person 
into the church, not for religious scruples, but in recognition of the 
fact that such marriages were not tolerated by the law.4 

In 1807, a third query was raised, this time concerning the 
validity of a marriage ceremony when performed by an excommuni- 
cated minister. The Association explained that since it had nothing 
to do with a clergyman after he had been “‘unfrocked,” the law or any 
society which he might join should have to judge in such matters. The 
Association further declared, however, that it could not countenance 
such marriages.® 

With the increasing prevalence of slavery in the years that 
followed, the question naturally arose concerning what standards 
should be followed with respect to the moral practices of slaves. In 
1830, the question was discussed in The Columbian Star and Christian 
Index, a Philadelphia Baptist paper, as to whether a slave who was 
separated from his spouse could remarry. In the ensuing considera- 
tion of grounds for divorce and re-marriage, it became evident that 
there was a difference of opinion. Some were against re-marriage after 
divorce on any other grounds than fornication, while others said that 
God would make occasional exception.® 

Another question which confronted Philadelphia Baptists in the 
thirties pertained to the advisability of a man’s marrying his deceased 
wife's sister. The Ministers’ Conference published, for the guidance of 
the churches within the Association, a series of regulations on marriage 
within specified degrees of relationships. In the course of their instruc- 
tions, they said that while it seemed unwise for a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister, they would not forbid it. This was a more liberal 
attitude than that taken by the Presbyterians; for in 1842, the General 
Assembly charged one of its clergymen with incest for having married 
within such a relationship. The Baptist Record, successor to The 
Columbian Star and Christian Index, disclaimed that such a marriage 
was incestuous.’ 

For the next thirty-five years, there was no discussion in Associa- 
tional meetings or in the Ministers’ Conference on any question per- 
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taining to marriage. Apparently, no occasion presented itself to give 
rise to the issue until 1877 when agitation was being aroused about the 
inadequacy of the marriage laws in Pennsylvania. The National 
Baptist, the Philadelphia weekly for Baptists at the time, printed 
an exposition of the marriage laws of Pennsylvania prepared, at the 
request of the editor, by a Baptist jurist, Judge William B. Hanna, 
President of the Orphans Court of Philadelphia. The editor, in com- 
menting on the laws, complained that too much responsibility was 
placed upon the minister to determine the age of persons requesting 
marriage, whether they are intoxicated, and whether they have the 
consent of their parents. Since the penalty was a sizeable fine, he felt 
that the responsibility was too great inas muchas the clergyman had no 
legal authority in the matter.’ 

In 1878, the Baptist Ministers’ Conference requested the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature to pass a marriage license and registration law 
which would relieve the clergyman or magistrate from this responsibil- 
ity of deciding upon the legal competency of persons who desire to be 
married. It should be observed that such a question would not have 
been raised by either a Protestant State Church or the Roman Catholic 
Church; for they regard marriage as a matter upon which the Church 
should decide. The Dissenters, however, had seemed willing enough 
to shift much of the responsibility to the state; and now the Protestant 
ministers were placed in an unsatisfactory position. A committee 
was appointed to meet jointly with similar committees selected by the 
Presbyterian and Methodist Ministers’ Conferences for the purpose of 
an interview with a state senator. Success did not come for serveral 
years. Finally, the marriage license legislation was passed in 1885, 
relieving the clergymen of much of their former responsibility.° The 
new law provided that couples to be married must procure a license 
from the Judge of the Orphans’ Court in their county. 

One Baptist clergyman, at least, found this provision not an 
unmixed blessing. He complained bitterly that he was losing con- 
siderable income from marriage fees because young people in his area, 
the northern tier of counties in Pennsylvania, were evading the neces- 
sity of a trip to the county seat by driving across the state-line into 
New Jersey to be married. He advocated that a justice of the peace, 
notary public, or minister be authorized to make out the license. The 
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National Baptist fulfilled his request to bring the matter to the attention 
of the public by printing his complaint, without comment.?® 

In the meantime, the Association became concerned about Mor- 
monism, with its characteristic practice of polygamy. Since the day 
when Brigham Young had led his followers into the valley of Great 
Salt Lake, Utah, in 1847, the Mormon Territory had looked forward to 
admission in the Union as a full-fledged state. But their polygamous 
practices ran counter to the accepted standards of the nation; conse- 
quently, they were denied admission as a state for many years." In 
1880, the Trenton Baptist Association in New Jersey petitioned Con- 
gress to remove “‘this national danger and disgrace.’ This action was 
studied in the following year by a special committee of the Philadel- 
phia Association. After due deliberation, the committee formulated 
a resolution similar to that adopted by the Trenton Baptists. It was 
adopted and sent to Congress. 

During the next few years, the Baptist clergy, in union with other 
Protestant ministers of the city, made several efforts to effect a change 
in the existing marriage and divorce laws. It has been related already 
how marriage license legislation was brought about. Another item 
of concern was the divorce laws, which most clergymen regarded 
as being too lax. One of the first to take up the matter was the Rev- 
erend Nelson B. Randall, chairman of the Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference’s Committee on Marriage License Legislation. Since his com- 
mittee’s objective had been attained, he urged that a new committee be 
appointed for the purpose of conferring and cooperating with other 
bodies in educating public opinion to urge the legislature to amend 
the divorce laws to conform to Christian standards. His desire was 
that the number of allowable causes for divorce be reduced and that 
collusion and fraud be prevented. The suggestion was referred to the 
Committee of Arrangements where it died for want of a place on the 
weekly agenda. Not to be discouraged, Mr. Randall presented a sim- 
ilar resolution a few months later. This time, the committee was 
appointed under his chairmanship.” 

This committee on divorce legislation carried on its work jointly 
with representatives of the Protestant Episcopal, the Presbyterian, 
and the Methodist Conferences over a period of two or three years. 
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Their report, which was submitted to the respective ministers’ groups, 
commended the new marriage license law as being an effective deter- 
rent to hasty weddings, and to mis-statements concerning age or an 
existing marital status of either of the applicants. The causes for di- 
vorce were reduced to one, namely, adultery. Desertion or cruel 
treatment might warrant only a temporary or, at most, a permanent 
separation. The Baptists not only approved their recommendations, 
but made a financial contribution towards the expenses incurred in 
holding a public meeting for divorce reform. While this interdenomi- 
national effort was primarily educational, the committee did make an 
appeal to the Legislature for certain amendments to the Marriage Li- 
cense Law which would facilitate the uniform granting of licenses in the 
state, thereby minimizing the possibility of hasty and ill-advised 
marriages.4 

Although there was a phenomenal increase of divorce, particularly 
in the cities, in the last quarter of the century, there were no reports 
for several years of activity on the part of Baptists to remedy the 
situation. It it true that most states had tightened up on their mar- 
riage laws, but the gains were not impressive.® Then in 1912, the 
Philadelphia Baptist Commonwealth rebuked a clergyman of the city for 
officiating at the wedding of a man who, having been prohibited in 
New York by a divorce decree from re-marrying during the life-time 
of his former wife, had come to Pennsylvania where no such law was in 
force. The editor emphasized the need for a universal divorce law 
which would prevent such an easy evasion of a court’s ruling.” 

Since that time there has been virtual silence from Baptists on 
divorce. Moreover, at no time, have they made any official statement 
on birth control; nor have they discussed the subject in church papers. 
The reason may be that they are not sufficiently agreed on either 
subject to take a united stand. It should be said also that the case 
of the dissenting churches against divorce is somewhat weakened by 
their insistence upon civil control of marriage regulations. Once 
the directing control is in the hands of state officials, who may or 
may not be sympathetic with Christian moral standards, it is difficult 
to bring the civil laws regulating the institution of marriage into 
conformity with the scriptural concepts held by the Church. 

While concern has been felt by Baptists about general moral con- 
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ditions in Philadelphia, instances of official action seem to have 
occurred at intervals since 1885. Ministers certainly preached against 
vice and corruption prior to that time, but they have left no record 
of having resorted to any more definite measures than moral suasion. 
But with the growth of urban life, commercialized prostitution became 
an alarming factor, only made worse by an organized traffic in “white 
slaves’ which was inter-city in character, and often involved forcible 
induction into a life of vice.27 

In 1885, the Baptist Ministers’ Conference became alarmed suffi- 
ciently to appoint a committee for the “suppression of low places of 
resort,’’ to work with representatives of other major Protestant 
denominations and of such organizations as the Philadelphia Sabbath 
Association and the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charities. 
These men organized what was called “The Citizen’s Representative 
Committee for Philadelphia,” the purpose of which was the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality.18 Its existence must have been 
ephemeral, for after diligent search, it has not been possible to trace its 
activities. 

Interest in the problems that had called it into being, however, 
did not die; for in 1887 the secretary of the Ministers’ Conference 
signed a petition to the Councils of Philadelphia for the appointment 
of additional matrons at the police stations, in the interests of ‘‘moral- 
ity and humanity.’”’ Less than a year later, their attention was 
turned to the welfare of girls in the District of Columbia, where- 
upon they petitioned Congress to raise the “age of consent” for girls 
from fourteen to eighteen. This concern for improving moral condi- 
tions in the nation’s capital was aroused again in 1913 when Dr. 
Arthur F. Crafts, Superintendent of the International Reform Bureau 
in Washington, addressed the Baptist ministers of Philadelphia in 
behalf of the Kenyon ‘‘Red Light” injunction bill. The purpose of this 
proposed legislation was “‘to clean up’’ Washington for the presidential 
inauguration of Woodrow Wilson. A similar bill had been placed 
before the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the abolition of prostitution 
within the state by the injunction process. The conference responded 
by sending resolutions favoring both bills to Wsshington and Harris- 
burg respectively. In Pennsylvania the bill was enacted into law.19 
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The mobilization of men in the armed services during the first 
World War aggravated the vice problem, particularly in the large 
cities. Conditions were so deplorable at that time in Philadelphia that 
the Committe on War-Work of the Inter-Church Federation and the 
Navy and the Army made an investigation. It was found that the 
superintendent of the police department had been lax in suppressing 
vice. Therefore, when he was re-instated in 1919, the Committee on 
Civic Righteousness of the Baptist Ministers’ Conference asked that 
a committee be appointed to cooperate with like committees from 
similar bodies and with the Inter-Church Federation in conveying 
their protest to the mayor, and in securing the removal of the super- 
intendent of police. This united effort did not effect his removal, 
but it did result in greater efficiency in the department and improved 
conditions throughout the city.?° 

In the twenties during the administration of two reform mayors, 
who were viewed generally as “reformers,” Freeland W. Kendrick 
(1924-28) and Harry A. Mackey (1928-32), rather vigorous campaigns 
were carried on to improve the morals of the city. The Baptists sup- 
ported both men with commendation and public messages on civic 
righteousness.”! 

During the thirties the Ministers’ Conference, through its com- 
mittee on civic righteousness, continued to keep informed on the 
prevalence of vice in the city and made repeated protests to the 
mayor.” Their efforts had a wholesomely restraining influence on the 
forces of evil and kept the authorities conscious of Baptists’ interest 
in law enforcement. 


Gambling has been for centuries an object of ecclesiastical dis- 
pleasure. Baptists have shown no exception to the traditional atti- 
tude toward this very common inclination of humanity. Interestingly 
enough, however, there have been only sporadic instances when they 
have spoken their mind in protest. The Quakers, however, from the 
founding of the Penn Colony, were opposed consistently to gambling. 


20 Conference Minutes, Jan. 13, 1919. The result of the action was reported to 
the author by the late Reverend William B. Forney, who was active in the Con- 
ference at the time. 

21See Chapter XII for account of Baptist support of Mayor Kendrick’s ap- 
pointment of General Smedley Butler as Director of Public Safety. See also Watch- 
man-Examiner (New York), Sept. 20, 1928. 

22 See Conference Minutes 1930-1940, with particular attention to Apr. 14, 
1930, Mar. 16, 1931, Nov. 23, 1936. 
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The early moral code of William Penn provided punishment for such 
an indulgence. The fairs, however, which were established to promote 
industrial enterprises, soon became occasions for “riot, races, gambling, 
and drunkeness, such as made the strict Quaker groan.’’3 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, in spite of their dis- 
pleasure, lottery tickets were being sold to raise funds “for educa- 
tional, governmental, charitable, and even religious purposes, under 
official patronage.” In 1761, a lottery scheme was put forth to raise 
funds for the erection of public baths and pleasure-grounds. This 
aroused the clergy and religious part of the community to protest 
vigorously to the governor that the lottery scheme and its purpose 
were both wrong. They charged that public gaming tables were 
included in the plans. Among the clergymen were representatives of 
all denominations; Morgan Edwards and Ebenezer Kinnersley were 
the Baptists participating. The protest was effective, for the governor 
discountenanced the scheme. By 1762, the Assembly prohibited the 
use of lotteries except when authorized by the British Parliament 
or by the Assembly of Pennsylvania. 

For a time the lottery seemed to fall into disfavor, but near the 
close of the century, it was being revived because of the great demands 
upon the public treasuries by reason of various schemes for internal 
improvement—such as canal building—and the inadequate system 
of tax-levying.™ The business increased greatly during the early 
nineteenth century, but not without some protests from the Baptists. 
In 1829, the editor of their Philadelphia paper, The Columbian Star 
and Christian Index, condemned betting in the presidential elec- 
tion of Andrew Jackson as being synonymous with gambling—a 
matter of chance and a waste of money. He urged that some prevent- 
ive measure be taken. By 1833, the Pennsylvania Legislature made 
lotteries illegal. It was a period in which the public conscience was 
aroused against the practice, for the Legislatures of Massachusetts 
and New York were in process, at the same time, of passing similar 
laws, and the New Jersey Legislature turned down a proposition to 
raise public funds by lottery. 

3 J. T. Scharf and T. Westcott, History of Philadelphia: 1609-1884 (Philadel- 
phia, 1884), I, pp. 93, 153. 

4 Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Philadelphia: A History of the City and its People (Phila- 
delphia, n.d.), I, pp. 163, 174, 189-190; Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, p. 255. 

° Oberholtzer, op. czt., IT, p. 100. 


y ae Columbian Star and Christian Index (Philadelphia), Oct. 3, 1829 and Mar. 
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The problem was not eliminated however, in Philadelphia, in the 
years that followed; for in 1844, the editor of The Baptist Record 
reported the alarming extent of gambling in the city and urged that 
something be done to combat the evil.2”? But the times were troublous 
and the city was faced with anti-Catholic riots and a rising tide of 
feeling against slavery. Indeed the Baptists themselves raised no 
further protest against gambling until the late eighties, when the 
anti-lottery law was being threatened. 

In 1889 the Ministers’ Conference opposed efforts being made in 
the Legislature to legalize pool-selling at fairs held in the state. 
The next year a second occasion for remonstration arose when Lou- 
isiana was holding a state lottery to raise funds. The clergy petitioned 
Congress to pass a law, forbidding the use of the United States mails 
for that lottery or any other. In 1893, The National Baptist joined 
in a strong plea to use every means to withstand gambling which it 
termed a “‘curse.’’ When several years later, a bill was presented at 
Washington, in 1909, to prohibit the use of the mails for foreign 
lotteries and the telegraphing of bets, the Baptist ministers ardently 
supported it. The proposed legislation represented an effort to make 
non-effective the re-establishing of the lottery in Cuba by General 
Gomez, who had been elected President when the island gained its 
independence from Spain.?8 

Each case represented an organized attempt of the gambling 
interests to legalize such practices as lotteries and horse-race betting. 
Prior to this time, there was no attempt to legalize what appeared 
to Baptist ministers to be a nefarious business, although the violations 
frequently had been flagrant. The protests of the clergy and church 
groups were sufficiently effective to prevent any change in the laws 
against gambling. 

In the twentieth century, however, enforcement of the laws in 
Philadelphia was not so easy: it was found necessary to make fre- 
quent protests to the city authorities for laxity in enforcing the existing 
Sstatutes.*? It was, indeed, an up-hill struggle against the spread of a 
more liberal public view of the practice. By 1937 efforts were being 
made at Harrisburg to legalize bettin g on horse-races. The Ministers’ 
Conference promptly expressed their objections to the governor.*? 
ea 38 The Baptist Record (Philadelphia), Mar. 20, 1844. 

8 Conference Minutes, Mar. 11, 1889; Sept. 1, 1890; Feb. 11, 1909; The 
National Baptist, July 27, 1893. 


2° See Chapter XIII on Baptist interest in law enforcement. 
°° Conference Minutes, Feb. 1, 1937, 
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Later that year the Association went on record as opposing the use of a 
lottery, even for “relief’’ of charitable purposes.*! Baptists were still 
opposed to gambling in any form. 


With respect to amusements, Baptists have followed the tradi- 
tional Puritan pattern, frowning upon dancing, card playing, the 
theater, prize fighting, and such other diversions which seemed crude 
or deteriorating to character. That their attitude toward many of 
these forms of recreation has undergone modification in the last 
century is partly due to the changing climate of opinion and partly 
to the impact of various European cultural groups upon them. Urban- 
ization and mechanization have helped to produce a civilization both 
complex and materialistic. They have also made “‘escapist’’ forms of 
recreation popular, such as the motion pictures provide. The customs of 
German Baptists, especially with respect to the celebration of Christ- 
mas, have likwise influenced those of the English Puritan tradition, 
who regarded Christmas festivities as heathenish. 

Social life in early Philadelphia, however, was simple and 
unadorned. In the early eighteenth century, church meetings, funer- 
als, weddings, house-raisings, cornhuskings, and quilting parties were 
the chief opportunities for cooperative sociability. It was necessary 
to have one’s fun while he accomplished the necessary tasks of frontier 
life. But by 1750 this city had become the metropolis of America, not 
only in population, but in cultural achievement. Fine public build- 
ings, such as Christ Church and the state house, adorned streets that 
were wider and better paved than those of Boston or New York. The 
houses of the well-to-do became more pretentious, and their furnishings 
more ornate. Likewise, the dress of their occupants, which had been 
mostly homespun in earlier days, was more colorful and imitative of 
European fashions, much of it being imported. 

As time passed, the staid influence of the Quakers and smaller 
church groups, like the Baptists, lessened as they became outnumbered. 
The practical common sense and humor of Benjamin Franklin and the 
new spirit which he reflected led a reaction against their austere, 
strait-laced view of the world.®? Social life became more gay and, at — 
times, frivolous. Two courses for horse racing were established near the 
city; fishing and swimming clubs were organized; cock-fighting and 


31 Association Minutes for 1937, p. 59. 
82 Oberholtzer, History of Philadelphia I, p. 163. 
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bull-baiting, reminiscent of Old England, became a fad; a city dancing 
assembly was organized in 1740 to provide fortnightly balls for the 
aristocracy and the Southwark Theater was built in 1759.33 
The theater opened in spite of the joint protests of Quakers, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Baptists. But the season was not very 
successful. When, five years later, the actors returned to the city, 
the building was being used for other purposes. So anew and much 
larger building was erected on South Street between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets, still outside of the limits of the city. The religious groups 
renewed their objections to the governor, expressing concern for the 
moral welfare of the city with such an “inlet to vice and degeneracy”’ 
so near their homes. Although the theater continued to exist, oppo- 
sition continued. In 1779 the Assembly of Pennsylvania passed a law 
prohibiting plays. The theater remained in existence, none the less, 
as an “Academy of Polite Science,”’ giving plays under the guise of 
moral lectures and tales until 1789 when the law was repealed.*4 
Near the end of the century there was much relaxation of senti- 
ment on the subject of amusements. This was due largely to the es- 
tablishment of the national capital in the city, and to the presence 
of so many French people, as well as to the loss of the Quaker prestige 
and influence as a result of their stand during the Revolution.® The 
churches, however, continued their attacks on the theater. In Decem- 
ber, 1793, the Baptists appointed a committee of ministers and laymen 
to confer with similar representatives of the Scotch Presbyterians, the 
Third Presbyterian Church, and the Methodists in order to effect 
“the suppression of plays.’’®> They could not have been very successful 
for the theater “underwent a very creditable development in Philadel- 
phia in the early part of the century,” there being new playhouses 
built and a series of notable actors playing in the city each season.?? 
The theater had come to stay, and Baptists could only join with other 
church groups in remonstrance against plays of an immoral character. 
In 1829, The Columbian Star and Christian Index called the three 
theaters of the city ‘establishments for the corruption of morals’ and 
charged them with being deleterious to public virtue. In 1831, its 
successor, The Christian Index, decried the anti-religious character 
Wayland F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania (New York, 1935), pp. 315-319. 
* Oberholtzer, op. cit., I, pp. 166-167, 328-329; Scharf and Westcott, History of 
Philadelphia, I, p. 420. 
* Oberholtzer, op. cit., p. 389. 


*6 David Spencer, The Early Baptists of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1877), p. 150. 
*7 Oberholtzer, of. cit., II, pp. 36-45. 
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of the daily newspapers in the country which were devoted to the 
support of ‘‘theatrical entertainments’’ as well as such other evils 
s “political strife and burning animosity.’’ When New York City 

spent $60,000 to build an opera house in 1833, the editor lamented 
such a waste of money, saying that it should be spent better to reha- 
bilitate drunkards. In May, 1834, the Monthly Paper, organ of the 
Baptist General Tract Society in Philadelphia, sponsored an essay 
contest, offering a prize of one hundred dollars for the best tract 
on ‘‘the character and evils of Theaters and Theatrical entertain- 
ments. ’’38 

The same Puritan austerity was manifested with respect to music, 
as to the drama. It was not considered by many Baptists to be the 
product of a consecrated spirit, possibly because of its association 
with dancing which was regarded as a worldly amusement. In 1849 
the Association appointed a committee to report concerning ‘‘the evils 
resulting from much of the fashionable and social music of the present 
day, and the improvement needed even in the music of the sanc- 
tuary.’’ Only such music should be sung in the home as would be 
conducive to social purity and social peace. Their principal objection 
seems to have been to dance music.*®? 

During the remainder of the nineteenth century, there were only 
a few scattered instances when Baptists expressed disapproval of the 
theater or the dance. It was not because they were ever officially 
in sympathy with either, but because they restricted their comments 
to occasions when they felt that the moral welfare of their own group 
or of the public in general was being affected. For example, in Novem- 
ber, 1853, the clergy authorized publication of a statement that 
they, as Baptist ministers, had not attended a theatrical performance 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, thereby denying a rumor then prevalent in the 
city. This desire to protect their reputation was in contrast to the 
practice of some ministers, near the end of the century, in accepting 
passes from theater managers.*° 

In 1873 The National Baptist placed its disapproval on a play 
entitled, The Swamp Angels, which was being produced at a prominent 

88 The Columbian Star and Christian Index (Philadelphia), Sept. 19, 1829; 
The Christian Index (Philadelphia), Mar. 12, 1831 and Feb. 2, 1833; The Monthly 
Paper (Philadelphia), May, 1834; The Baptist Record (Philadelphia), Jan. 10, 1838. 
All of these papers were Baptist. 

39 Association Minutes for 1849, pp. 12-14, 16. 

*9R. B. McDanel, History of Philadelphia Baptist Conference: 1824-1898 


(A Manuscript in the library of the American Baptist Historical Society, Chester, 
Pa., 1898), p. 40. 
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Philadelphia theater. It was a drama based on the career of a noto- 
rious outlaw gang in North Carolina, possessing, according to the 
editor, ‘‘no characteristic worth mentioning save sensational incidents 
of flagrant crime.’”’ In 1879, the same paper condemned the showing 
of the Bavarian ‘‘Oberammergau”’ Passion Play in the San Francisco 
Opera House as being ‘‘a great scandal,”’ particularly because of its 
portrayal of Christ on the stage.*! 

Another example of the Baptists’ attitude toward theatrical per- 
formances is their response to a report which reached the Ministers’ 
Conference that the National Ballet Company was returning to 
Philadelphia in 1887. They appointed a committee with power to 
act. However, there was not time to take any action since the com- 
pany left the city in a very short time after arrival.” 

In 1895 the Samaritan Hospital, of which Dr. Russell Conwell was 
founder, held an entertainment and dance in the Academy of Music. 
Therefore, since the hospital was associated with Dr. Conwell and 
the Grace Baptist Church, of which he was pastor, the Baptist minis- 
ters appointed a committee to investigate what sanction the latter had 
given to the dance. It was found that neither Dr. Conwell nor the 
church had approved of the dance: whereupon they were greatly 
relieved. The incident, however, provided occasion to condemn the 
modern dance as ‘‘one of the most seductive and fatal evils with which 
the churches have to contend.’ A few years later, the Ministers’ 
Conference gave its approval to a bill which the Inter-Church Federa- 
tion of Protestant groups in the city had introduced at Harrisburg to 
prohibit the presence of children under sixteen at dance halls and 
concert saloons without the presence of their parents or guardians. 
The bill also forbade the attendance of children under fourteen years of 
age unless accompanied by a parent, guardian, or adult friend.44 How- 
ever meritorious it may have been, it failed to become law. 

In 1910 and 1911 the Baptist Commonwealth, a Philadelphia 
weekly, carried editorials and letters from readers which reflected a 
changing attitude toward the theater. The editor admitted that 
there had been at least five plays running all season in New York City 
which were Christian in their teaching; but he urged that Christians 
should dissociate the good in the theater from the evil. The Reverend 


| National Baptist (Philadelphia), July 3, 1873, p. 4; Mar. 13, 1879, p. 1. 

“ Conference Minutes, Jan. 24, and 31, 1887. 

8 Ibid., Dec. 9, 1895. 

“Conference Minutes, Apr. 3, 1911. The Laws of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
syluania for 1911 (Harrisburg). 
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Arthur Gee, a pastor in Philadelphia, expressed an even more liberal 
view in a letter to the editor. He found value in the actor’s art which 
should be recognized and felt that the theater would remove the 
objectionable elements upon the insistence of its friends. A few 
months later, an editorial appeared on ‘‘Moving Pictures in Pennsyl- 
vania’’ announcing that the motion pictures would thereafter be 
censored by a man and a woman appointed by the governor. He 
advised that the censors must not be too squeamish or too liberal in 
their work. Murder and hold-up scenes and scenes suggestive of 
impurity should be eliminated. But he admitted that there were 
large possibilities in the moving pictures, both for good and evil, to the 
five million people who visited them daily.* 

Undoubtedly, the explanation for the lively interest in this sub- 
ject during these years was the phenomenal growth of the motion 
picture industry. By 1914, Philadelphia was second in the list of 
Eastern cities in the number of motion picture theaters, having 236 
or one to every 6,300 population in comparison to New York’s 253 or 
one to every 19,000 population. Boston had only fifty-five such 
theaters while Baltimore had ninety. With such growth, it was felt 
that censorship was needed to keep the industry in conformity with 
the traditional pattern of morality. Baptists were advised to write 
to their congressmen, urging passage of the Smith-Hughes Motion 
Picture Censorship Bill in 1914.4 Dr. Charles L. Seasholes, pastor 
of the Third Baptist Church of Germantown, in speaking to the 
Ministers’ Conference early in 1916, quoted Warden McKenty of the 
Eastern Penitentiary to the effect that of five hundred prisoners 
three hundred were there as a result of the moving pictures. He 
looked upon censorship as a necessity.*’ 

The Reverend E. A. E. Palmquist, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches, an interdenominational Protestant organiza- 
tion for social action, prepared a resolution to present to the Phila- 
delphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference on April 23, 1923, requesting 
the superintendent of police to remove the pictures of the ‘Follies 
of 1922” from in front of the Chestnut Street Opera House because of 
their obscenity. The resolution was adopted by the ministers and the 
communication sent to the superintendent of police. That the Baptist 
clergy remained alert for such infringements of what they regarded as 

4 Baptist Commonwealth, Jan. 27, 1910, p. 3-4; Mar. 3, 1910; Aug. 17, 1911, p. 4 


46 Tbid., Mar. 12, 1914, p. 5; May 14, 1914. 
47 Watchman-Examiner, Jan. 13, 1916, p. 59. 
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decency is indicated by this action and also by a letter of commenda- 
tion sent to the city officials in 1925 for their cooperation with the 
board of censors in removing certain objectionable features of specific 
theatrical performances,*® 

Although the Baptist Ministers’ Conference made no attacks on 
the theater for many years thereafter, the Association was awakened 
in 1934 by the crusade of the Roman Catholic Church and of the 
Federal Council of Churches in behalf of a high standard for motion 
pictures. The delegates voted to urge their churches to commit them- 
selves to any concerted action for reform taken by these religious 
groups. They objected particularly to the subversive influence of the 
films which portrayed false ideals of home, marriage, sex standards, 
and life in general. It was recommended that all Baptists sign the 
Legion of Decency pledge which was being distributed by the local 
Federation of Churches. In addition, churches were urged to dis- 
seminate through their teaching agencies such information as had 
been gathered by research councils on films and their effect on the 
young. Individual church members were asked to register disapproval 
of immoral pictures with theater managers, and to work for the 
abolition of the practice of block-booking and blind-buying by local 
motion picture operators. Finally, a Committee on Education, which 
just had been created in the Baptist Union (formerly known as the 
Baptist City Mission Society) was directed to concern itself with the 
whole question.‘® That united efforts of the religious groups of America 
proved effective was indicated by the production of a higher type of 
films by the motion picture industry in the years that followed. 

While the theater received most attention from Baptist critics, 
prize fighting and the beauty contests which were held at Atlantic 
City were frowned upon, particularly by the ministers.°° In general, 
Philadelphia Baptists have followed Puritan standards quite consist- 
ently with respect to amusements. Only in the past few decades have 
they shown any modification of those standards, and in this they are 
still conservative, particularly the clergy. 


Baptists have been, for the most part, guardians of the Puritan 


*8 Conference Minutes, Apr. 23, 1923: Feb, 25/1925, 

*9 Association Minutes for 1934, pp. 55-56. 

*°For protests against prize fighting, see The Watchman (Boston), Aug. 4, 
1904, p. 13, and Minutes of Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference, June 4, 
1906; Jan. 27, 1936. For protest against beauty contest, see Jbid., June 6, 1927, 
Mar. 19, 1928. 
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Sabbath (Sunday). They have emphasized consistently the sacred- 
ness of this day and the importance of setting aside all unnecessary 
activity for the worship of God and the nurturing of the soul. When 
immigrants who had the Continental conception of the Lord’s Day 
arrived, their willingness to enjoy musicals, games, and theatricals on 
Sunday shocked most Protestants. None have been more vociferous 
in their protest against ‘‘Sabbath-breaking”’ than the Baptists. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Philadelphia Baptists spoke on 
the matter of Sabbath observance for the first time. In 1815, the 
Presbyterians sought the cooperation of the Philadelphia Baptist 
Association to procure from the Legislature of Pennsylvania a more 
strict observance of the Sabbath. Much as the Baptists desired it, 
they demurred because they felt it a violation of their belief in the 
separation of church and state to apply to a political body on a religious 
matter. They were willing, however, to urge their constituents to do 
all in their power as individuals to attain the desired end. 

This principle of non-interference in politics apparently deterred 
early Baptists, in part at least, from assuming a position of very 
active leadership in organizations to preserve Sabbath observance— 
just as it had effected the same result in their participation in the 
temperance movement. As somewhat of an exception, however, two 
Baptist clergymen, J. L. Dagg, pastor of the Fifth Baptist Church 
and W. T. Brantly of the First Baptist Church, participated with an 
interdenominational group of ministers and laymen in a Presbyterian 
Church in the organization of an Auxiliary Society to the General 
Union for Sabbath Observance which had been formed in New York 
City. Among other things, they wanted to see if the steamboats 
between New York and Baltimore would desist running on Sundays. 
In such cases, their method was to hold friendly conferences with the 
company heads, with a large measure of success. Baptists had no 
objection to such a procedure, but any suggestion to appeal to the 
legislators met with their opposition. This was evident late in 1828 and 
again in 1829, when they were urged to memorialize Congress to pre- 
vent mail deliveries on Sunday. The editor of the Philadelphia 
weekly, The Columbian Star and Christian Index, opposed such a sug- 
gestion. ‘“‘Ask not the world to prop your tottering institutions,’’ he — 
warned. ‘‘Ask not the Legislature to interpose its puny arm to hold 
up the ark of God . . . Lean not upon such a staff, for it will break 


51 Association Minutes for 1815, p. 7. 
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and pierce through your hand.’’ In taking this position he claimed 
that other Baptist journals, particularly in New York State, were in 
agreement with him.” 

When, in 1840, leaders of several Protestant denominations co- 
operated in organizing the Philadelphia Sabbath Association for the 
purpose of safeguarding the traditional ‘‘American Sabbath” and of 
providing Sunday worship for railroad workmen and boatmen on the 
Lehigh Canal System who otherwise had no Sabbath, Baptists were 
represented in members and contributions. But the chief supporters 
and the leadership were provided by the Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, and Episcopalians.** Undoubtedly, a contributing factor 
was the relative lack of funds among Baptists, which made their 
financial aid small in comparison with that of other denominations 
whose members generally were more prosperous. 

The organization of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association at this 
time indicated that forces were at work to challenge the traditional 
Sabbath observance of early America. The most prominent force was 
the general effect produced by immigrants from the European Con- 
tinent, who were accustomed to look upon Sunday as a rest day for 
recreation instead of a day for religious worship and meditation. 
They even exerted an influence of marked effect upon many church 
members who became lax in their observance of the Sabbath. By 
1849, the Philadelphia Baptist Association felt obliged to send out a 
Circular Letter to its member churches on the subject. The message 
complained of the general evidences of Sabbath-breaking, such as 
traveling for pleasure, idle visiting, and the holding of sessions of 
Congress on the Lord’s Day. But none of these were considered as 
harmful or alarming as the fact that the majority of professing Chris- 
tians did not reverence the day.* 

A second admonition was given to the churches in 1853. Their 
members were urged to abstain from Sunday traveling, all secular 
business, and from all visiting for mere pleasure. The action of the 
Association had been stimulated by an address delivered by an agent 
of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association to the Baptist gathering. 


%2 The Columbian Star and Christian Index (Philadelphia), July 19, 1828; Dec. 
20, 1828 and Oct. 31, 1829. 

53 Annual Reports of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association: 1847-1889, etc. (an 
incomplete collection of minutes and reports together with the Proceedings of the 
State Sabbath Convention of 1884 and the First Annual Report of the Philadelphia 
Sabbath Alliance, 1879. It is in the possession of the P. S. A. in Phila.), pp. 17, 22. 

54 Association Minutes for 1849, p. 27. 
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As the city grew in size, street-cars created a problem to the 
advocates of Sabbath observance. In 1859, agitation pro and con was 
aroused by the press, the pulpit, and the general public until the 
issue was taken into the courts. There were many who desired their 
operation on Sundays, including some church people, particularly the 
Lutherans in Frankford; but the opposition of the opponents of 
Sunday travel was sufficiently strong to cause the railway companies to 
decide not to run cars on that day.® 

In the busy years of civil war and reconstruction that followed, 
the Philadelphia Sabbath Association faithfully continued its vigil 
over the Sabbath. Interested Baptists participated in this effort; 
and at the same time they expressed their concern over the increasing 
desecration of the day in resolutions which were adopted at intervals 
by the Philadelphia Baptist Association.™ 

The issue created much general excitement in 1876 while plans 
were being laid to hold the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. On 
May 24th, a great mass meeting was held in Musical Fund Hall to 
oppose the plan to open the Exposition on Sundays. Submitting to the 
will of the churches, the Exposition managers agreed to keep exhibi- 
tions closed on that day. In 1877, however, the Directors of the 
Permanent Exhibition, a remnant of the Centennial Exposition, 
aroused another furor when they opened their doors to the public on 
Sundays. The Baptists protested through their Association, but 
were not all in entire agreement. The editor of the Philadelphia 
National Baptist, for one, pointed out that he did not approve of the 
protests unless the opening of the exhibition buildings were to disturb 
those who wished to observe the Sabbath. He argued that saloons 
should be closed everywhere on Sundays, because they were anuisance, 
but the exhibition on Sunday was no worse than railroads carrying 
freight on Sunday, a practice which went on without protest. Sunday 
laws should be applied to non-Christians only to protect Christians 
from disturbance in worshipping on the Sabbath.*” In thus refusing to 
impose his standards upon other groups, he was being consistent with 
the Baptist principle of religious liberty. 

As the ‘Continental’ type of Sunday, with its emphasis upon 
pleasure, was gaining ground in the cities where foreigners gathered 

5 Scharf and Westcott, History of Philadelphia, I, p. 731. 
58 Association Minutes for 1853, 1859, 1863, 1871. 
87 Association Minutes for 1877; The National Baptist (Philadelphia), June 1, 
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in large numbers, it became increasingly necessary for religious groups 
to protect the “Sunday laws”’ from infringement. In fact, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1877, an organization was established in Philadelphia, with 
much the same purpose as that of the Philadelphia Sabbath Associa- 
tion. It was called The Sabbath Alliance. It appears that it was or- 
ganized to take steps which would be stronger than those of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association; it intended to frustrate “gross 
actual violation of the Sabbath among us.’ Its independent exist- 
ence, however, was brief; for by 1882, it was united with the older 
organization, infusing new life into both. 

The year 1888 was one of especially enthusiastic endeavor in the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association. Its corresponding secretary re- 
ported that he had issued circulars to the clergy during the year, 
asking that they preach against the assaults which were being made 
on the Sabbath, a request to which many responded. He also held 
meetings in several Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, and 
Baptist churches to arouse the disapproval of church people for Sab- 
bath desecration. During the year, many of the immigrants and their 
sympathizers who resented what they called the ‘“‘American Sab- 
bath” had organized ‘Personal Liberty Leagues’’ in order to secure 
repeal of the ‘Sunday laws”’ and thereby have open saloons. Their 
slogan was ‘“‘no Sabbath and free rum.’”’ In 1889, the churches were 
sufficiently aroused that they aided in the organization of the national 
American Sabbath Union. This interdenominational venture was 
initiated by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and spread to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
North and South. The Baptists do not seem to have figured prom- 
inently in it.®8 

After 1890, Philadelphia Baptists faced constant threats to the 
“Sunday laws.”’ Their procedure was usually to join forces with other 
denominational groups or with the Philadelphia Sabbath Association 
to exert pressure on legislators or private organizations in behalf of 
Sabbath observance. In 1890 and 1891, the Baptist Ministers’ Con- 
ference and the Baptist Association united with the Philadelphia 
Sabbath Association in petitioning the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
which was to be held in Chicago in 1893, to close its gates on Sundays. 
In 1895, the ministers appointed a committee of five to join with 
representatives of the Methodists and Presbyterians to complain to 
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Mayor Warwick of the violation of the Sunday laws by the tobacco 
dealers who regularly carried on their business on Sundays. Two 
years later, the Baptist clergy asked the Wheelmen’s Club of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity to refrain from sponsoring bicycle riding on 
Sundays.5® While the results were not always satisfactory to the 
advocates of a ‘“‘closed Sunday,’’ the pressure exerted by such religious 
groups had a restraining influence which was destined not to let up as 
new violations occurred. 

At the turn of the century, the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
went on record as being opposed to the Sunday newspaper.®® In 1907 
the Baptist Commonwealth opposed Sunday baseball, which some 
legislators in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey were trying to 
legalize. In the next few years it became quite common to hold 
sports and theatricals at Army posts on Sundays.*! When the Baptist 
clergy were asked by the city officials for their views on the question 
of opening the city playgrounds on Sunday for such games as baseball 
and football, they unhesitatingly declared their opposition to it.® 
This fight to keep the “‘closed Sabbath’’ continued on into the twenties, 
when the motion picture theaters created a new challenge to Sabbath 
observance, but they were kept closed on Sundays until the late 
thirties. 

In 1920 the Baptist Association recommended to the churches 
that offerings be taken to aid the work of the Philadelphia Sabbath 
Association and the Lord’s Day Alliance of Pennsylvania.® About 
the same time the Ministers’ Conference contributed enough money to 
defray the expenses of sending two of its members to Harrisburg in 
the interest of supporting a bill for the preservation of the ‘‘Rest Day,”’ 
and of protesting against a bill to open the motion picture houses on 
Sundays. This struggle against the commercial interest of baseball 
magnates, the motion picture people, and the amusement concessions 
in public parks continued on consistently year after year. The brunt 
of the burden of opposition to prevent passage of bills in the State 
Legislature which would nullify the “Sunday laws’’ was carried on by 
a Baptist, the Reverend William B. Forney, who was Secretary for 
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both the Philadelphia Sabbath Association and the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of Pennsylvania. Mr. Forney usually attended the public hearing 
on bills which pertained to Sabbath observance. The lobbyists at 
Harrisburg who were seeking the passage of bills to legalize an ‘“‘open 
Sunday”’ were not representatives of labor, according to the Baptists, 
but persons interested in commercial sports and motion pictures. 

In planning for the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition, which was to 
be held in Philadelphia in 1926, the directors announced their inten- 
tion of remaining open on Sundays. This brought a clamor of protest 
from the church people of the city. The Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
adopted three different resolutions concerning it. The management 
of the Sesqui-Centennial finally agreed to observe the Sabbath by for- 
bidding all types of commercialized amusements from being open on 
Sunday, and by holding religious exercises, sacred music, and addresses 
on those days. 

In March, 1929, the Reverend William B. Forney reported to the 
Ministers’ Conference that three hundred representatives of various 
organizations had made a trip to Harrisburg in the interest of the 
Lord’s Day.®” Yet it seemed to be a losing battle; for in 1933, Sunday 
baseball and football were legalized. In reporting to the Phila- 
delphia Baptist Association on the efforts of Protestant groups to 
avert this change in the “Sunday laws,” the chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s committee on Sabbath observance, who had accompanied 
Forney to Harrisburg to prevent passage of the bill, presented his 
analysis of the situation. The lobbyists who were seeking the pas- 
sage of bills to legalize an ‘‘open Sunday’’ were not, in his opinion, 
representatives of labor interested in a day of recreation, but ‘‘the 
baseball magnates, the movie people, all representing commercial 
interests.’’®*® In 1935 there was a similar struggle against the open- 
ing of the motion picture houses on Sundays, and again the battle 
was destined to be lost by the advocates of the ‘‘closed Sunday.” 
In April the Baptist clergy gave its hearty approval to the action taken 
by the Independent Exhibitors’ Protective Association of Philadel- 
phia, protesting against the opening of the motion picture theaters on 
Sunday.®® The chain theater operators were the ones pressing for 
Sunday movies. In October, the Fifth Baptist Church sent a request 
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to the Philadelphia and the North Philadelphia Baptist Associations 
that they prepare a circular letter to be sent to all of the churches 
before the November election, urging the members to vote against 
Sunday movies. The request was carried out. The Philadelphia 
Association urged its members to boycott all motion picture houses 
if they should open on Sundays.”° The election came, and the cause 
was lost to the friends of ‘‘Sabbath observance.”’ The motion picture 
theaters opened on Sunday, November 12th, at two in the afternoon. 
That was the last major fight against the swiftly flowing tide of secular- 
ization of the Sabbath Day up to 1940. 

Baptists today are not asking for a return of the ‘Puritan Sab- 
bath,” but they are seeking to prevent the legalization of a ‘‘Conti- 
nental Sunday”’ where there is little effort made to keep the day for 
rest and spiritual meditation. In this they have not been very suc- 
cessful. Moreover, critics of the Baptist Church are inclined to view 
their efforts as not being altogether consistent with their principle of 
religious liberty inas much as every effort to impose by legislation their 
type of Sunday upon their fellow citizens deprives many of those 
citizens of the type of Sunday which they desire. 

Efforts to maintain a ‘‘closed Sunday” in Philadelphia have not 
been lost entirely, although it does appear to be a losing struggle; 
for of the major cities in the country, Philadelphia has been the last 
to relax the ‘‘Sunday laws.” Moreover, it has, even today, the strict- 
est laws for ‘‘Sabbath observance”’ in spite of the relaxation. Vaude- 
ville shows, bowling alleys, dance floors, and liquor ‘‘tap-rooms,”’ 
for example, must remain closed on Sundays. In addition, there is a 
tighter enforcement of these laws in Philadelphia than in any other 
city of similar size.”! Thus, it may be said that Baptists, together with 
other denominational groups, have exercised a restraining influence 
upon the liberalizing tendencies of Philadelphians in Sabbath ob- 
servance. 


In conclusion, certain observations may be made concerning the 
stand which Philadelphia Baptists have taken on moral issues. In the 
first place, as has been pointed out, they have not always been con- 
sidered consistent observers of religious liberty in their anxiety to 
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impose, even by legislation, restrictions upon the conduct of Phila- 
delphians with respect to amusements and Sabbath observance. Their 
justification for their course of action has been that they have a 
responsibility to protect the moral standards of their community. 


It might also be observed that their greatest emphasis has been 
placed upon temperance and Sabbath observance. When they touch 
upon amusements, it is the dance and the theater which receive 
severest condemnation. In recent years, however, a more liberal 
attitude toward amusements has been adopted by some ministers and 
by many laymen. 

With respect to marriage, Baptists have maintained, for the most 
part, the traditional attitude toward divorce. However, it may be 
pointed out here also that some are approaching the growing problem 
of broken homes with a more liberal view of grounds for divorce and 
re-marriage. Usually no mention has been made of birth control. Yet 
this subject has been one of controversial debate for the last half 
century. While the Roman Catholic Church has carried on a strong 
fight against it and some Protestant groups have discussed the subject, 
Baptists have kept silent. It may be that opposition is dying down 
within the Protestant denominations, if the Baptists are typical. 

A negative observation is that the Baptists have made no pro- 
nouncement on either capital punishment or on euthanasia. The 
explanation for the former may be that the State of Pennsylvania has 
practiced, consistently, capital punishment and that Baptists generally 
have accepted the traditional view that the state has the right to exact 
the death penalty of those who take life. Concerning euthanasia, the 
explanation is difficult to find since Protestants have been lax in 
expressing themselves, whereas the Catholics have given careful con- 
sideration to the problem, even to the extent of preparing manuals on 
the moral and theological problems of medical practice. Unlike many 
Protestants, and particularly Baptists, the Catholics are anxious to 
spare the life of an unbaptized person. In the case of obstetrics, 
the child is saved, if possible, although it may mean the mother’s 
death. The reason for this is that the mother is already in the Church; 
the infant is not until baptism. Since Baptists do not hold that 
baptism is essential to salvation and do not believe that a child’s 
soul is lost if he dies unbaptized in infancy, less emphasis would be 
placed by them upon saving the infant if the sacrifice of its life should 
mean the saving of the mother’s. 
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In general it may be said that Baptists have followed in the 
“Puritan” tradition, although their standards have been influenced by 
the changing mores of recent times. As we have seen, this is becoming 
noticeable in a more liberal attitude toward amusements and divorce 
on the part of many church members and of some clergy. 
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CHAPTER XII 
WorRK WITH MInorITY GRoupPsS 


There have been three principal minority groups in whom Phila- 
delphia Baptists have manifested a distinct interest. The earliest one 
to attract their attention was the American Indian whose presence in 
the New World challenged the missionary while at the same time it 
placed an unpleasant influence upon the pioneering ambitions of the 
European colonists. The second group was the negro whose lot 
had been cast in America by the institution of slavery. The third and 
most important object of Baptist enterprise in Philadelphia was com- 
prised of the multifarious foreign immigrants from Europe and Asia 
who found their way to American shores in the nineteenth century when 
cheap labor was a desirable commodity. 

In their contacts with each of these minority peoples, Baptists 
have evinced a two-fold concern. The first, which usually has been 
primary in their minds, may be termed “missionary zeal’; the second 
may be called ‘‘social,’”’ which entails an interest in their receiving fair 
treatment and opportunities to become ‘‘Americanized.’’ Because 
of the difficulty of weaving the account of their work in behalf of all 
three groups together, it seems best to consider each separately, which 
is, indeed, not far from the manner in which Baptists have thought 
of them. 


The early records of Philadelphia Baptists do not reveal any 
great interest in the American Indian. Prior to the American Revolu- 
tion, there is little evidence of missionary work done among them, and 
even afterward, they seem to have occupied a place of secondary 
importance in their missionary program. In 1804a missionary society 
was formed in Philadelphia to carry on work among the frontier settlers 
and the aborigines ‘‘when convenient.’”’ This decision stands in sharp 
contrast to the very active missionary endeavor of Baptists in New 
York and New England among the Indians. 

It has been said that Baptists and Methodists, in the early nine- 
teenth century, were more actively engaged in missionary work among 
the negroes; the Presbyterians, on the other hand, were trying to 
educate and civilize the Indians who were willing to have schools 
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established. In both cases, this work was done south of the Potomac.! 
For the period after 1820, this statement needs to be modified. By 
1820 both the Methodist Missionary Society and the Baptist General 
Convention, in which the Philadelphia Association was very active, 
were sending a few missionaries among the Indians. In fact, it was 
the awakened interest in Indian work which led to the formation of the 
Methodist Society. A major explanation for this aroused interest in 
the Indians on the part of most denominations was the impetus given 
by the Federal Government’s announcement of a policy of distributing 
annually a subsidy of several thousand dollars among the missionary 
societies which were already engaged in missionary work or prepared 
to become so.? 

After 1820, the missionary work of the Baptists was carried on 
primarily by the national societies created for that purpose. In all 
probability, this explains why the Philadelphia Association did not 
undertake an independent work among the Indians. Moreover, not 
much was said by the Association concerning such denominational 
work since most of it was being done in the South and the West. 

It was not, then, until the years immediately following the Civil 
War that the Baptists of Philadelphia manifested any great interest 
in the American Indians. The reason for this new expression of inter- 
est was the unfair treatment accorded the Indians by the Government 
during the period of westward expansion. The opening of the mines in 
the West had brought thousands of settlers into a part of the country, 
which, by earlier agreement with the Federal Government, had been 
the Indians’ source of livelihood. A new Indian policy, therefore, 
became necessary. After a series of serious Indian uprisings, which 
were hardly suppressed by American troops, Congress formulated a 
fresh policy which foreshadowed the reservation system. A new 
Board of Indian Commissioners, composed of civilians, was created in 
1869 to advise with the standing government agency known as the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, which had been more or less under military 
control. 

The American public protested vigorously against what they de- 
scribed as the inhuman treatment accorded Indian tribes by the 
Army in 1865. In 1881, Helen Hunt Jackson crystallized public 
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opinion in behalf of the Indians by her book, A Century of Dishonor. 
The Baptists, like other religious groups, were incensed by what they 
regarded as harsh and unjust treatment of the Indians, Consequently, 
between 1870 and 1890, they joined in several protests in behalf of the 
“‘red-men.”’ 

The National Baptist consistently maintained a sympathetic 
attitude towards the Indians. In December, 1871, the editor upheld 
Vincent Colyer of the Indian Affairs Administration for taking the side 
of the Indians with respect to a recent massacre committed by the 
Apaches. He recalled that the infamous and bloody deeds of the 
Indians had usually been caused by, or, at least, associated with the 
conniving of white men.? 

In 1878, the Ministers’ Conference appointed a committee on the 
“Indian Question.’’ Dr. H. L. Wayland, who had seen the editor of 
The National Baptist since 1872, was chairman. He presented for the 
committee a report which was unanimously adopted by the Confer- 
ence. It expressed an acknowledgment of shame at the injustice of the 
Government’s dealings with the Indians: it advocated a peace policy 
which should be bolstered by Christianization of the Indian; it urged 
provisions for universal education and individual ownership of land 
within the Indian Territory. In conclusion, it reported that the Baptist 
women were organizing for Christian work among the Indian women.‘ 

Four years later, the Philadelphia Baptist Association united 
with the Indian Rights Association, in protesting against the violence 
and treaty-breaking in the nation’s Indian relations. They advocated 
for the Indian, education, citizenship, equality of rights, and Christian 
civilization. By 1887, the Dawes’ Bill had been passed by Congress, 
offering to the Indians individual homes and citizenship. The Asso- 
ciation was not satisfied because no provision had been made for edu- 
cation and religious training; consequently, further legislation to pro- 
cure adequate education and Christian training for the Indians was 
urged in a resolution sent to Congress.5 

On December 2, 1889, the Ministers’ Conference sent to the 
United States Senate a letter of appreciation of the nomination of 
General Thomas J. Morgan to the Office of Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. General Morgan had become a Baptist minister after his 
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military career during the Civil War, from which he emerged a brevet 
brigadier-general. In 1874, President Grant had appointed him a 
member of the Board of Visitors at West Point.’ For the next three 
years, the minutes of the Conference contain references to the Indian 
question.? On April 21, 1890, a resolution was adopted, sustaining 
the National Indian Rights Association and the Women’s National 
Indian Association in their protest against the removal of the 
Southern Utes from Colorado to Utah on the grounds that it 
was a violation of treaties. .A copy was sent to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Less than a year later, the Conference sent a strong 
protest to the President of the United States concerning the Indian 
War in the Northwest, deploring a civil service system which would 
permit the Indian Department to be so debased and wasteful. In 
1892, a series of requests was sent by the Ministers’ Conference to 
both branches of Congress, asking for a larger appropriation for the 
education of the Indians and for the application of the Civil Service 
Reform rules to all of the schools of the Indian Administration. 

From these few facts, the pattern of Baptist activity in behalf 
of the Indian may be deduced. Two factors had increased their inter- 
est in these native Americans. One was the expanding missionary 
program of the denomination which had begun in earnest at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The other was the expanding 
West which had brought the Indian problem into sharp focus, earning 
for him the sympathy of the American people. 


The presence of the negro in the United States not only had 
created a deep-rooted racial prejudice, but his enslavement had played 
a prominent part in precipitating the Civil War of 1860-1865. Over 
this very issue had come a cleavage between northern and southern 
Baptists. In the North, the sentiment among Baptists, it will be 
recalled, was strongly in favor of abolition, a cause with which those of 
Philadelphia were in hearty accord by the time war came. 

It is not surprising then that during the era of reconstruction 
that followed the war, northern Baptists were alert to any apparent 
injustice done to southern negroes. Meanwhile, southern white 
Baptists were finding it difficult to adjust themselves to the new 
status expected by negro Baptists. In Virginia, the problem may be 
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illustrated by the fact that 71,000 of the 133,000 Baptists in the State 
were colored. The problem arose when the negroes sought admittance 
to the meetings of the whites, and were refused. The Religious Herald, 
the publication of the white Baptists in Virginia, explained why the 
General Association had refused them admittance; that it would then 
have been necessary to invite colored delegates to share hospitality 
of their table if they were invited to seats in their religious bodies. 
To this the Baptist Herald, organ of the negro Baptists, replied that 
they did not ask for hospitality at table, but they did want such 
educational and financial aid and Christian experience as the: white 
Baptists could give them. The editor who recorded these events in 
The National Baptist concluded his editorial by extending an invita- 
tion to the white Baptists of Virginia to come North to see how the 
whites and blacks fellowshipped at the meetings of the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association. °® 

In the ensuing editorial debate, the Virginia Religious Herald 
asked the Philadelphia editor to what extent the white Baptists of 
his city fraternized with colored Baptists. The reply was given that 
colored delegates in Philadelphia had equal rights and privileges; 
that they dined with the whites at church dinners and served on com- 
mittees with them; and that they were entertained in the homes of 
some brethren. He admitted that not all white Baptists in Philadel- 
phia were free from a spirit of caste. However, he explained that the 
change within fifteen years had been great, for, thirty years before, 
the negroes would not have been welcomed in Baptist colleges and 
probably not in some churches. The editor did not hesitate to admit 
that northern Baptists had shared the responsibility for the African 
slave trade, together with its profits, but he assured his Virginia 
brethren that that was in the past.!° 

In the next few years, the need of small negro Baptist congre- 
gations in the city aroused the Philadelphia Baptist City Mission 
Society, an organization created by the Philadelphia Association in 
1879 to work principally among the foreign groups in the city, to give 
financial aid and guidance to the negroes as well. A similar service 
was undertaken on a wider scale by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society in 1880. 

In general, it may be said that the Philadelphia Baptists mani- 
fested a consistent interest in the welfare of the negroes. However, 
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it was only when aroused by events which called the problem to their 
attention that they became active champions of negro rights. One 
such occasion occurred in 1889 when several negro Baptists were as- 
saulted while traveling ‘“‘first class’ by train from the South to attend 
the National Colored Baptist Convention at Indianapolis. They 
had paid for their seats, of course, and legally should not have been 
molested. At the meeting on September 16th, the Philadelphia Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference appointed a committee to investigate the report 
that had become public concerning this violation of Negro rights. The 
following week it was reported that these colored Baptists, who were 
very respectable, had purchased first class t ckets on the East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad at the solicitation of the agent, 
who assured them of courteous treatment. During the journey, 
however, at Baxley, Georgia, a mob armed with pistols, clubs, dirks, 
and brickbats boarded the train and assaulted them, driving them 
from the car. The Ministers’ Conference was particularly humiliated 
because Georgia was a state in which there were more Baptists than 
in any other. A vigorous protest was accordingly sent to the Governor 
of Georgia." 

This interest in the welfare of negroes was manifested in other 
ways than the passing of resolutions. In 1891, the City Mission Society 
opened a mission for negroes at Twenty-seventh and York Streets. 
Lack of funds, however, limited further expansion of this type of work. 
In 1892, the Executive Board of the Society reported that vast num- 
bers of negroes were arriving from the South. This increased popula- 
tion taxed the facilities of the indigent colored churches. They were 
therefore pleading for help, but receiving very little assistance, except 
private donations from individual Board members. The Society’s 
resources were inadequate.’? A similar lament is recorded in the 
Society's minutes for 1907. It was not lack of sympathy, but insuffi- 
cient funds that hindered white Baptists from giving them more aid. 

In fact the negro problem appealed strongly to the sympathies 
of the Baptist leaders of Philadelphia. They realized that the ne- 
groes, in their new freedom, were somewhat like children—at a loss to 
adjust themselves. During this period of adjustment, they were being 
blamed, as a race, for the evil perpetrated by some of their number. 
In the light of this condition, the Ministers’ Conference, in 1906, 
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appealed to people to differentiate between the good and the evil, the 
law-keeping and the law-breaking of the colored race.!% The Phila- 
delphia Association manifested the same sympathy and friendliness 
for the colored girls who came to the city seeking work. In 1909 it 
endorsed the work of its Mission for the Protection of Colored 
Women."4 

Another voice in their support was the Baptist Commonwealth, 
a Philadelphia weekly. On February 5, 1914, an editorial cited the 
fact that the negroes of America were beyond the point of seeking 
charity, for they owned, at that time, twenty million acres of land 
which was worth $700,000,000 in taxable property." 

After the First World War, the negro population of the city 
increased appreciably. The new immigration laws were keeping out of 
the country the cheap labor supply from southern Europe. This 
change opened new opportunities for the southern Negro. Thinking 
that he was escaping from intolerable conditions in the South, he 
found, however, to his dismay, that he was not always welcomed by 
the northern-born negro. In fact, he frequently doubted the sin- 
cerity of his northern brother’s religion. He was not comfortable in 
the old established churches. To relieve the situation partially the 
Baptist Union, together with the Woman’s Baptist Home Mission 
Society, supported a missionary to these newcomers in Philadelphia.1 

With the increase in negro population, there sprang up numerous 
small store-front churches, unhampered by any ecclesiastical authority 
because of Baptist church polity, which recognized the autonomy of the 
local church. Unscrupulous leaders among the negroes frequently 
abused these little Baptist churches, which often refused to seek help 
and advice until it was too late. Sheriff sales often resulted because 
unscrupulous money lenders had obtained loans for them at ruinous 
rates of interest. The Baptist Union gave advice and help in such 
cases whenever possible.!” 

By 1940 there were five negro churches of Philadelphia which 
were receiving support from the Baptist Union. In addition, plans 
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almost had been completed for the erection of a negro Christian 
education center at Thirteenth and Melon Streets in South Philadel- 
phia. In 1939, the land was awaiting transfer to the Baptist Union, 
and eighty thousand second-hand bricks were ready on the lot for the 
builder. But the Second World War so increased building costs that 
the plans had to be postponed for the duration. 


The United States has been the haven of immigrants; its very 
social structure is the product of streams of Europeans blending their 
customs, traditions, and skills to make a new world in the western 
hemisphere. Between 1790 and 1930, something like thirty-six million 
aliens arrived in the United States. But immigration did not produce 
a serious problem until the middle of the nineteenth century. By 
1840, a sharp rise was occurring in the number of immigrants coming 
into the country. Between 1841 and 1850 almost one and three-quar- 
ters of a million had arrived. Every decade thereafter, until 1880, the. 
figure remained between two and three millions. During the decade, 
1881-1890, the number had exceeded five million. This wave was 
followed by a drop to over three and a half million. Then came the 
inundation when nearly nine million foreigners invaded American 
shores between 1901 and 1910. That was the peak of migration to 
America. After that the flow decreased between two and three million 
each decade until 1929, when new laws almost dried up the flow 
entirely.'8 

It was the immigrants from southern and eastern Europe that 
created the greatest problem of social adjustment; for they came in 
great numbers and were hard to assimilate because their customs, 
standards, and ideals differed greatly from those of the traditional 
immigrant from northern Europe. From 1820 to 1930 some fourteen 
millions of them entered the country. Among these arrivals were 
Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Jugoslavs, Russians, Hungarians, Italians, 
Greeks, and other smaller groups. Many were merely “birds of pas- 
sage’’—here to make money and return to the homeland. They 
settled in the cities, frequently alarming the established citizens by 
their clannishness and lower standards of living, and most of all by 
their fecundity. 

To the laboring man they presented severe competition. To the 
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Protestant churches, they presented an opportunity, even a challenge, 
for evangelism. Most of them were adherents of the Roman or Greek 
Catholic faiths; consequently, to many they seemed to present a dis- 
tinct threat to American Protestantism. In the forties and fifties of the 
century, the Irish Catholic immigrants had presented the same prob- 
lem; but at that time the churches did not seek so much to evangelize 
them as they sought to curb their Catholic influence. In the eighties, 
the problem was much more complex. It was not only new religious 
groups, but a strange pattern of different languages, customs, and 
political ideologies, as well as variant standards of living. 

The ever-growing immigrant population was a source of concern 
to Baptists, as to other Protestant denominations, for three reasons: 
first, it represented a source of Catholic rivalry to Protestantism; 
second, there was the menace of some foreign groups to the traditional 
standards of morality; third, it presented an opportunity for evange- 
lism. To meet the challenge of these factors, the Missionary Committee 
of the Philadelphia Baptist Association sent out a call early in Novem- 
ber, 1879, for a convention of its member churches to consider organ- 
izing a society for city mission work. Thirty-two churches responded 
to the call, and the Philadelphia Baptist City Mission Society came 
into being. In 1880 the Reverend James French, a long-time servant 
of the denomination in its frontier missionary enterprises, was ap- 
pointed Superintending Missionary, a title which was changed later 
to General Secretary and then to Executive Secretary. 

The work of the Society was fourfold: the aiding of churches 
struggling with debt, the establishing of Sunday Schools and preaching 
stations, the work among foreign speaking groups, and the work among 
the negroes. To be sure, its beginning was not very ambitious. 
In 1881 there were five missions under the Society’s charge: the 
Lehigh Avenue Mission, the Hope Mission in the Richmond district, 
the Turner Mission at Front and Moore Streets, the Frankford Avenue 
Mission in Kensington under the support of the Frankford Avenue 
Church, and the Abbottsford Mission which was west of the Schuyl- 
kill River. The receipts and expenditures of the Society for that year 
amounted to $13,849.?° 

French warned in his report for 1880 that a vast un-Christian 
foreign population was ‘‘at our doors.’’ ‘‘We must evangelize them,”’ 
he said, ‘‘or inevitably suffer from their irreligious influence.’’! To 
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this task, the Society gave itself with more good intentions than 
financial resources. In 1885 a mission for the German brethren in the 
southern portion of the city was established. William Bucknell, the 
Philadelphia broker, gave generously to the support of the mission. 
It was called Oncken Chapel and was under the oversight of the Third 
German Church. In 1891 a mission for Italians was opened in the 
Calvary Baptist Church building. In the same year a mission for 
negroes opened its doors at Twenty-seventh and York Streets. 

In 1893 the Reverend B. MacMackin, then General Secretary of 
the Society, not satisfied with the results already attained, com- 
plained about the indifference of the churches to the crime and squalor 
that was increasing in a city where the pulpit was no longer the 
determining factor. He held the ‘vicious classes of these older civili- 
zations” responsible for the ‘awful web . . . being woven out of the 
Anarchism, the Communism, and Socialism” prevalent in that day.” 
To meet these conditions with a more adequate program, an industrial 
mission was established in the Third Baptist Church, and a missionary 
who spoke German and Polish was put in charge of the work. The 
Italian work was likewise widened in its scope in 1898 when the 
American Baptist Publication Society appointed the Reverend Joseph 
Rapp, a graduate of an Italian University, to be a missionary to his 
own people in the city. In the same year, a Chinese church was or- 
ganized by the City Mission Society. 

The most outspoken voice to be heard at the turn of the present 
century in behalf of the practicality of carrying on more extensively 
the Christianizing of foreign-speaking groups was that of a Baptist 
clergyman, Dr. T. Edwin Brown who delivered the annual address 
before the Society in 1902. He challenged the business men of the city 
to see the peril to Protestantism and American democratic ideals if 
they did not support such work. “Can they not see,’’ he asked, ‘“‘how 
speedily the contents of our witches caldron will turn to hell broth, 
unless the reagent of vital Christianity shall be cast into the seething 
mixture in quantity sufficient to precipitate in increasing numbers 
the crystal lives of Christianized men and women?’ It was a chal- 
lenge which he hoped would appeal to business men who desired to 
maintain the standards of their city. 

By 1905 there was a special committee of the Society at work 
on plans for enlarged work among the foreign population. Its mem- 
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bers were planning for a Baptist Settlement House, for more Sunday 
Schools, for an industrial school, and for kindergarten work. That 
summer Henry Schilke, a student in the German Department of 
Rochester Baptist Seminary, distributed Bibles and religious litera- 
ture among the Poles. He reported that many of these people had left 
the Roman Catholic Church and could be reached. It was his recom- 
mendation that the Settlement House be situated in the neighborhood 
of Front and Christian Streets. There were Polish groups there and 
also in other sections of the city, such as: Richmond, Bridesburg, 
Frankford, and Manayunk. During that summer he distributed by 
sale and gift sixty-three Polish Bibles, four hundred sixty-five Polish 
Testaments, twenty-one Russian Testaments, and eleven portions of 
the Protestant version of the Bible in the same language, fifty-two 
Lithuanian Testaments and thirty-five portions of the Scriptures in 
that language, five Yiddish Testaments, and nearly five thousand 
tracts. These materials were furnished by the American Baptist 
Publication Society. Not until 1915 did this work among the Polish 
people eventually center in the Mariner’s Bethel, which is now known 
as Bethel Community Center and the Polish Baptist Church, at Front 
and Christian Streets. The building was also used for many years 
as the headquarters for work among the seamen who came into port 
at Philadelphia. 

A Settlement House was eventually opened in 1906 at 1156 
Passyunk Avenue, with Miss Bessie A. Jones as General Missionary. 
At the same time, Hungarian work was being conducted in the First 
German Baptist Church by Constantine Bila, a student in the Crozer 
Theological Seminary. A Lettish Baptist Church was also in existence 
in the city, with one hundred and ninety members. Dr. Howard 
Wayne Smith, the General Secretary during this period, reported that 
the Baptist work among six nationalities, exclusive of Germans, was 
more than was being done by any other Protestant body in the city.™ 

In 1907 the Baptists of Philadelphia prepared a ‘Bicentennial 
Bulletin’ in which they reviewed the history of their Association, and 
looked with some alarm upon the development of what they termed 
the ‘foreign problem.’”” There had been no such problem fifty years 
before when the population of the city was still under half a million. 
Even down to the early eighties, four-fifths of the total number of 
immigrants were of northern European stock: British, German, and 
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Scandinavian. Those who came found congenial surroundings with 
their own nationals. Many were moving west, but the complexion of 
the population was still unchanged. Then came the tidal wave of 
Latin and Slavic immigrants. Out of a population of nearly one and a 
half million in 1907, there were eighty thousand negroes, one hundred 
thousand Italians, fifty-five thousand Russian Hebrews, fifty thousand 
other Hebrews, forty thousand Poles, fifteen thousand Hungarians, 
five thousand Swedes, and fifteen hundred Greeks. It is little wonder 
that the forty-one thousand Baptists of Philadelphia in 1907 were 
becoming conscious of the “foreign problem.’ 

This influx of aliens, most of whom were adherents of either the 
Roman Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church, enhanced the 
Baptists’ fear of growing Catholic strength in the city. In fact, this 
anxiety over the spread of Catholicism was a motive for broadening 
the scope of city mission work among the foreign population. It was 
expressed by Dr. Smith’s successor, Dr. Orlando T. Steward, in his 
annual report for 1914. He reminded the Baptists that a half century 
before, when the Irish began to come to this country, the opportunity 
to evangelize them was not seized. Since their arrival, they conse- 
quently had rooted themselves in the soil and built their Roman 
Catholic institutions. He emphasized that the cities must be held 
for Christ, by which he meant Protestantism. Baptists were warned 
not to repeat the same failure with the Russian, Polish, Italian, Hun- 
garian, Slovak, and Bohemian peoples in their midst.?6 

So the work went on to convert Catholics to Protestant Christian- 
ity. It was not an easy task; there were many obstacles in the way, 
chief of which was the Catholic fear and dislike for the Protestant 
heretics. In 1915, the first Protestant work among the Polish people 
began in the Baptist mission at Mariner’s Bethel. For this first 
service the building was crowded. But during the service, many of the 
women slipped out one by one. When the service was ended, they 
were waiting outside of the building with kettles of scalding water 
under their aprons to give the new missionary a very warm reception. 
It was necessary to secure police protection for his safety.2”7. But the 
work continued with slow gains as the confidence of many Catholics 
was won by the missionary. In time, several became converts to 
Protestantism and a Polish Baptist church was organized there. 

* Association Minutes for 1907, p. 108. 
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After the First World War, the Baptist work among the foreign 
population was curtailed to some extent by a change in the financial 
status of the City Mission Society. Prior to 1920, the Society fixed 
its own budget and was supported directly by the churches of the 
Philadelphia area. In that year, however, the Northern Baptist 
Convention adopted a new financial policy of including all local and 
state organizations in a unified budget. Through an error in determin- 
ing the correct amount for Baptist work in Pennsylvania, the City 
Mission Society was obliged to curtail its usual expenditures to some 
degree. This was a set-back from which it did not recover, as general 
funds were not increased in the depression years that followed. 

In 1931 the Executive Secretary of the Society expressed deep 
concern over the declining influence of the Baptists in Philadelphia in 
City Mission work. He cited figures from the Federal Census of 1926 
to show that the Baptists were tenth in a list of leading religious 
denominations in the city. There were several contributing factors. 
Baptists, like other Protestant groups, were experiencing a population 
shift to the suburbs. Suburban life was the escape which people chose 
from the noise and dirt of city life, if they had the necessary income. 
Consequently, large church buildings in the heart of the city were 
almost deserted. On Sunday mornings a congregation of the old faith- 
fuls whose ancestors had built the church came to worship—a pitifully 
small congregation of perhaps one hundred souls in an auditorium that 
had housed congregations of eight hundred or a thousand in years gone 
by. There were, in 1931, only four Baptist churches south of Market 
Street and between Broad Street and the Schuylkill River. One church 
had a membership of 105, and no baptism in the previous year; 
another had 102 members, and no baptisms recorded in their last re- 
port. The third church had a membership which was almost entirely 
non-resident; and the fourth was being surrounded by Italians, with- 
out ministering to them.”® 

In many cases, the small congregations which were carrying on 
in these large city churches were not willing to adapt themselves to 
changing conditions. Instead of creating out of their church facilities 
Christian community centers which could minister to a foreign popu- 
lation about them, they struggled on in the midst of memories of days 
when their churches were filled to the doors by people of a different 
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cultural pattern from those then living in the neighborhood of their 
churches. 

Then, in the midst of these changing times, there came the great 
depression of the thirties, with its marked effect upon the financial 
status of Baptist work. By 1933 the budget of the Baptist Union (the 
new name for the City Mission Society) had dropped to $44,742.29, 
(In 1926, it had been $56,643.26). In 1938 the figures showed the 
lowest ebb in the down turn, when the budget was $31,362.72.29 
Salaries were cut; some workers were relinquished from service; and 
the work was curtailed in other ways. In the midst of the depression, 
Dr. Steward retired as Executive Secretary. He was succeeded in 
1936 by the Reverend A. T. O. Marks. With difficulty, the Society 
continued its work in the ‘city. By 1939 there were eight foreign 
language groups among whom the Baptist Union was carrying on 
work: Chinese, Hungarian, Italian, Polish, Rumanian, Russian, 
Slovakian, and Spanish. In this work for that year, it was reported 
that 1,924 families had been contacted during the year; that the 
aggregate attendance had been 199,062 men, women, and children; 
and that the baptisms numbered 54.20 This latter figure seems small 
in comparison with the attendance record. The explanation is that a 
majority of those in the foreign groups who attend the Christian 
centers and missions are of Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, or Jewish 
background. They are slow to embrace Protestantism, although they 
may be regular in attendance and manifest genuine interest. 

There are certain conclusions which may be drawn from this 
survey of Baptists’ interest in minority groups. First, there has been 
no official expression of racial prejudice from Philadelphia Baptists. 
There have been very likely some who shared such a feeling with their 
southern brethren; but, in general, it may be said with a reasonable 
degree of certainty that open prejudice arising from racial differences 
has not characterized the majority of Baptists in the city. On the 
other hand, it should be remembered that most of the work with the 
negroes has been carried on through separate missions or through aid 
administered to the colored churches themselves. ) 

Second, the Philadelphia Association was slow to take up the 
work with foreign language groups. The traditional procedure was to 
depend upon the local church to absorb immigrants as they came into 

*® Based on a comparison of the Society's Minutes for 1926 (p. 145), 1933 (p. 168), 
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the community. When this method failed because of the tremendous 
influx of southern and eastern Europeans who could not be absorbed 
easily into local churches, the Association called a convention of 
churches to organize a City Mission Society to care for the immigrants. 
Once that Society was created, the task of carrying on that work was 
left to its officials. In fact, the Society has had difficulty in raising 
enough money to do its work effectively. The Association has been 
more interested in foreign and home missions outside of the Philadel- 
phia area than in work among the immigrants within the city. There 
have been individuals, however, such as William Bucknell, James 
French, and Howard Wayne Smith, who have periodically inspired 
the interest of the Association in these immigrant groups.*! In fact, 
in 1909 and again in 1913, the retiring moderators of the Association 
delivered addresses in which they expressed concern for the future of 
Protestantism in Philadelphia if effective work were not done amongst 
the immigrant groups from southern Europe.* 

Third, the work of the City Mission Society was limited by the 
indifference of many churches to the problems created by the changing 
population around them and by the exodus of their upper and middle 
class members to suburbs. Fourth, the effectiveness of the Baptists 
in this type of work has declined, to all appearances, in recent years. 
This is in part due to the policy of comity followed by the Federal 
Council of Churches in assigning certain areas to specific denomina- 
tions. It is also due in part to lack of funds as well as lack in interest. 
Of other Protestant denominations, Presbyterians have been more 
active than Baptists in this phase of missionary work. 

81 This opinion was expressed to the writer by Dr. J. Milnor Wilbur, a prominent 
Philadelphia Baptist minister, and once editor of the Baptist Commonwealth. 

8 Association Minutes for 1909, p. 26 and 1913, p. 55-58. 

88 These opinions of the writer were corroborated in conversation with the late 

Reverend William B, Forney, who was until his death in July, 1943, Executive Sec- 


retary of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association, and of the Lord’s Day Alliance of 
Pennsylvania, as well as an active Baptist in the Association. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL REFORM 


Although Baptists have maintained their traditional belief in the 
separation of church and state, they have not remained aloof and in- 
different to inefficiency and corruption in government. On the other 
hand, as a denomination, they have not engaged in politics nor have 
they exerted much group pressure in the manner of other Protestant 
denominations with a more centralized organization. Baptist polity, 
which recognizes only the authority of the individual church, does 
not lend itself well to the type of official united action which is neces- 
sary to exert political influence. Nevertheless, Baptists have not for- 
gotten that they are citizens with certain responsibilities to their 
country. Consequently, they have assumed those responsibilities 
as individuals rather than as organized Baptists. However, they have 
taken, on occasions, a united stand against certain practices or poli- 
cies, thereby seeking to bring enough pressure to bear upon officials 
to produce action and the ultimate attainment of the objectives. 

The main period of political reform has been since 1865. Prior 
to that time, the government of Philadelphia had been tolerably free 
from the huckstering type of politician. Now and then a trader or a 
demagogue appeared, but such men were not at any time a predom- 
inant influence. The Councils were composed of respectable men of 
ability. The two parties which successively dominated city politics, 
the Federalist and the Whig, were made up largely of the “conservative 
aristocratic and property-holding classes of the people.” It was not 
until 1789 that the people elected the Common Council, and after 1796, 
under the new bi-cameral system, the Select and Common Councils. 
Even then, their representatives were selected from among the prom- 
inent lawyers, physicians, and business men of the city. 

The peace of the city was disturbed on various occasions in the 
two decades prior to the Civil War by riots of nativists and abolition- 
ists. There were often election disturbances when political tensions 
were heightened by a too free use of liquor. But there was no serious 
criticism of corruption in the management of the city’s affairs. 

1 Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Philadelphia: A History of the City and its People 2 vol- 
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There were several factors which contributed to the ill-fame of 
public affairs that ultimately prompted reform in the ’70’s and ’80’s. 
One was the increased spending power of the government, with the 
growth of the city, which tempted interested persons to gain control of 
it by controlling the votes of “the lower orders of men.’? The vol- 
untary fire companies became centers of political activity in the years 
just prior to the War. Then when the negroes were enfranchised, their 
vote was manipulated systematically in the downtown wards. So 
objectionable did the political control of these fire companies become, 
that they were eliminated in 1871 through the efforts of William S. 
Stokley, the President of the Council. An efficient and regularly dis- 
ciplined paid fire department was established in their place. 

The chief example of political ‘“‘bossism’” was the “gas ring,” a 
group of politicians who filched nearly eight million dollars out of 
the city through illegal exploitation of their position as trustees of 
the gas works.’ This public utility had been established in 1835 and 
was directed in its early years by competent men. By the mid-century, 
however, its board of trustees was composed of James McManes and 
William R. Leeds, who were virtually political bosses, and_ their 
satellites, none of whom had proper qualifications for their position. 
In the late sixties, Stokley led an unsuccessful fight to have the city 
take possession of the gas works. 

In 1871,Stokley was elected Mayor of the city on the Republican 
ticket. In spite of his antipathy to the ‘‘gas trust,’’ his administration, 
which extended over ten years, came under its control. 

Such conditions prompted the editor of the Philadelphia National 
Baptist to emphasize the need for an uprooting of dishonest politicians 
similar to that of Boss Tweed’s “Gang” of New York City in 1871. 
“Men of principle,’”’ he said, ‘honest men, Christian men, must take 
hold. If a pastor should preach a sermon on the duties of the citizen‘ 
and then should give notice: ‘A meeting of the voters of this ward 
will be held on Tuesday evening, to nominate honest and capable 
men, irrespective of party. I shall attend myself, and I urge you all to 
attend’; we say, if a pastor should do this, we apprehend that he would 
be strictly in the line of his duty.’ This was an invitation to Baptist 


2 Ibed., p. 313. 
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ministers to arouse interest in reform without feeling the compunction 
of keeping aloof from politics. The issue of better government, for 
many Baptists, had become a moral one; and it was their opinion 
that on moral questions the minister could rightfully speak. 

Reform was in the air, as a contagious element which was dis- 
turbing to many public officials. Resentment against the shame of 
public corruption was expressed freely, not only by the pulpit, but by 
civic organizations, professional leaders, men of letters, and the press. 
It was felt generally that a cure to the moral sickness that had fol- 
lowed the War was possible. In 1871 a Citizens’ Municipal Reform 
Association was formed to improve the condition of Philadelphia’s 
politics. The success of this organization in securing the election 
of Robert E. Pattison, a little known young lawyer, as comptroller of 
the city, led to the formation of a committee of one hundred citizens 
in 1880 to act upon the information which he provided concerning the 
corrupt administration of the city’s finances. This reform committee 
secured the election of Samuel G. King, a reform candidate, for Mayor 
to replace the discredited Stokley in 1881.6 

When President Garfield died in September of that year from 
wounds received at the hands of an assassin, there was widespread 
mourning over the passing of one who symbolized to many ‘‘good 
government.” The editor of the Philadelphia weekly, The National 
Baptist, joined in the cry for revenge of the President’s death by 
uprooting the ‘‘Spoils-System,”’ which was regarded as responsible for 
the assassination by a crazed office-seeker. In a memorial address 
delivered in honor of the deceased President in the First Baptist 
Church, the pastor, Dr. George Dana Boardman, used the national 
tragedy as an occasion to urge all Christians ‘‘to look at all public 
questions in the light of principle’ and to refuse to be swayed by 
“‘machine-politics, Boss-rule, and the Spoils-System,’’ which he con- 
ceived to be linked together inseparably.’ 

In December, an article appeared in The National Baptist, reveal- 
ing what the writer called ‘‘the secret history of the Philadelphia tax 
office from 1872-1877.’’ He traced the story of the scandal which just 
recently had been unbared to the public, telling how the tax-payers 

5 Nevins, op. cit., p. 313. 
6 This committee of one hundred citizens is named in Oberholtzer, op. ctt., pp. 
418-419. It was composed entirely of laymen. The names of outstanding Baptists 
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had been overcharged by fraudulent estimates of property valuation 
and how clerks would collect tax penalties for late payment and then 
mark the bill as paid on time so that they could ‘‘pocket”’ the money.® 
It was evident that church people were awakened to political corrup- 
tion; for interest was aroused generally to take some action in behalf 
of better government. 

In fact, an organization of Protestants was the making. It 
began in 1881 when members of the Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, located in the Twentieth Ward of Philadelphia, became con- 
cerned enough to organize a local group to emphasize Sabbath ob- 
servance and law enforcement. Soon other churches of the ward 
joined the movement. By 1882 it had grown into the Law and Order 
Society of the City of Philadelphia, an interdenominational organiza- 
tion of clergymen and laymen.® In that year it had over a thousand 
members. It remained in existence until about 1908. 

Although the society was interdenominational, it was not until 
1895 that the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference was moved 
to express confidence in the efforts of the society to maintain and en- 
force the laws. By 1909 the ministers were loud in their praises of its 
effectiveness. The Society claimed that it had reduced the number of 
saloons from 5,773 to 1,970 in twenty years’ time, in spite of an in- 
crease in the population over the same period of 400,000; and had 
broken up the white slave traffic.!9 

In the meantime, the city of Philadelphia had received a new 
charter which had been carried into effect in 1887 with great hopes 
for more efficient government. The mayor’s office was given greater 
dignity by extending the term to four years and by receiving new 
executive duties as the head of seven executive departments, which 
represented the consolidation of twenty-five separate bureaus. The 
plan of holding the gas works under a board of trustees was replaced 
by bringing this business under control of the department of public 
works. The “‘gas ring”’ was shorn of power. 

This, however, was the removal of only one cause for criticism. 
Another was the favorable franchise granted to the three street car 
companies of the city which had united in the Union Traction Com- 
pany in 1895. In 1901 the Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference 

8 [iid., Dec. 8, 1881. 
9 The Second Annual Report of the Law and Order Society of the City of Philadel- 
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protested against this action, which they regarded as favoritism for 
the few." 

Again in 1903, the Baptists complained about the corrupt prac- 
tices of politicians. The Reverend Philip L. Jones, pastor of the South 
Broad Street Church, wrote as Philadelphia correspondent for The 
Watchman, a Boston Baptist paper, that Pennsylvania was “not 
governed by the duly elected officials, but by a self-appointed oligar- 
chy.”” He was not without hope, however, for his friend, John 
Weaver, a fellow Baptist, had just been elected Mayor. Concerning 
the Mayor’s work, he had only good things to say. ‘Delinquent con- 
tractors are fined, unfaithful policemen are confronted by duty, dis- 
honest contracts are annulled, and for the time at least, the politician 
is discontented, and the people have come into their own.” 

For the Council members he had no such praise. He blamed 
them for the low state of the school supplies fund in 1904. “‘A boulevard 
scheme or even a contract for cleaning the streets,” he said, ‘‘contains 
a better opportunity for ‘graft’ than does an appropriation for school 
supplies. But I imagine the defect arises more from the low calibre 
of the men who represent us in councils than from actual corruption.”’ 
He criticized the non-personal registration system which made possible 
the padding of election returns; and announced that ministers and 
laymen were arrayed strongly in the movement for reform.” 

In 1905 The Watchman reviewed the events of Mayor Weaver's 
term of office as ‘‘The Philadelphia Revolution.’’® Weaver had 
vetoed a lease passed by the city Councils to let out the gas works 
for a period of fifty years, at the sum of $25,000,000, thereby defeating 
the Republican machine which had hoped to profit by the sum to award 
its faithful servants with profitable contracts for street improvements. 
In retaliation, Governor Pennypacker’s administration at Harrisburg 
passed the ‘‘Ripper Bill’’ which was intended to punish Weaver by 
limiting his powers as mayor.“ ‘Quayism,”’ that long reign of 
Matthew S. Quay, the Republican ‘‘boss’’ of Pennsylvania politics 
since 1887, was making its last stand. For public sentiment was so 
thoroughly aroused that the Independent ticket, manned by reform 
Republicans and aided by the anti-Quay press swept the city in the 
1905 election, securing a second term for Mayor Weaver. This oc- 


11 Conference Minutes, June 17, 1901. 
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curred in spite of the Republican’s well-organized attempt to dis- 
credit Weaver’s use of special police at the polls to prevent ‘‘election- 
eering.’” In the state election, the anti-Quay forces wrested from the 
Republicans the office of state Treasurer. The North American was 
the chief anti-Quay organ of such Independents as John Wanamaker, 
the merchant prince and Presbyterian church leader. At a victory 
meeting of Weaver’s Independent City Party, held the evening after 
the election at the Academy of Music, the church people were present 
in triumph. They sang hymns and thanked God for their victory at 
the polls.!*> The Baptists were particularly proud of the re-election of 
their own layman. 

It is little wonder that the Philadelphia Baptist correspondent 
wrote to Boston in glowing language that ‘‘the ring’’ was finished, that 
the spirit of revolt had spread to the State, that ‘Quayism”’ had been 
crushed. ‘‘All our ministers, Protestant and Roman Catholic,’”’ he 
reported, “have been ranged on the side of Reform. . . By their 
side have ranged themselves their membership almost to a man.” 
On that exciting election day in 1905, ministers along with business 
men and college students had been sworn in to serve as special police- 
men.'® Baptists had joined with the reformers in protest to corrupt 
politics, and a Baptist mayor had withstood the Republican machine 
at Harrisburg. 

The year, 1905, had represented a high water mark of political 
interest among Baptists. The enthusiasm which had been aroused by 
the reformers among church people and the presence of a Baptist in 
the mayor’s office captured successfully the attention of public-minded 
citizens of this denomination. Enthusiasm naturally ebbed, however, 
after the fall election. There was, nevertheless, one important source 
of stimulus to keep them alert to the need for better government. It 
was the Baptist Commonwealth, a Philadelphia weekly, which at the 
time had a circulation of approximately five thousand in the area of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey.!7 Between 1907 and 1912 it was edited 
by a clergyman, Dr. J. Milnor Wilbur, a man of unusual vigor and con- 
cern for the public welfare. 

In 1909, he upheld a New Jersey representative to Congress, the 
Honorable Charles N. Fowler, for his letter attacking ‘“‘Uncle Joe”’ 

*® Philadelphia Inquirer, June 25, 1904; Oct. 5-9, 1905; Oct. 19-23, 1905; Nov. 
6-11, 1905. 


16 The Watchman, Nov. 16, 1905, p. 10-11. 
1” Based on a verbal report of Dr. Wilbur made to the writer. 
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Cannon for his slander and libel as Speaker of the House in Wash- 
ington. In 1911, the Editor endorsed the Civil Service Bill which was 
then before the Pennsylvania Legislature. Its purpose was to extend 
civil service to include state employees as well as those of the larger 
counties and third class cities.'® 

Between 1909 and 1918 the Ministers’ Conference was officially 
silent on politics as such, possibly because of an inactive Committee 
on Civic Righteousness. The function of this Committee was to keep 
the ministers informed concerning trends in civic affairs which re- 
quired an exertion of moral influence on the part of the clergy. Its 
effectiveness depended greatly upon the ability and public spirit of its 
chairman. In these years, the Committee brought only a very few 
matters before the Conference; they were related principally to labor 
strikes and liquor control.!® Only one voice was raised concerning the 
church members’ responsibility to select honest and upright officials 
at the polls. In 1915, just prior to the fall election, the Reverend 
George E. Rees addressed the ministers, emphasizing the importance 
of their urging this message upon the members of their churches. He 
said in part: 

While we do not assume to control the opinions of our congregations, or wish to 
identify our conference with any political party as such, we most earnestly urge 
upon their supreme Christian duty of striving for the highest moral and civic ideals 
in the coming election of opposing such nominations and policies as involve a humiliat- 
ing and disastrous relapse from the high standards of administration observed by the 
present city government, and that will fasten once again upon our city the moral 
stigma, civic dishonor and base methods of government which in former years so 
flagrantly prevailed.?° 
In the following years it became the custom of the Committee on 
Civic Righteousness to make a similar appeal at each election time.” 

During the period of the First World War, however, interest in 
civic life was directed in the channel of war work and the suppression 
of vice. But after the War there were occasions when the Ministers’ 
Conference exerted pressure for the appointment of certain men to 
public office. In 1920 the Committee on Civic Righteousness reported 
an attempt of certain politicians to prevent the re-appointment of a 
Baptist minister by the name of Oberholtzer to the State Board of 
Censors and urged the pastors to write to the Governor in behalf 

18 Baptist Commonwealth (Philadelphia), Sept. 2, 1909, p. 3-4, Feb. 16, 1911, p. 4. 

19 See Chapters X and XIV. 


20 Conference Minutes, Oct. 25, 1915. 
2 Ibid., May 13, 1918; Oct 27, 1919; Apr. 5, 1926. 
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of his selection. The same Committee presented a resolution, in 
1925, which was adopted, urging the return of “such faithful public 
servants as Judge Renshaw and Magistrate Fahnestock to office.’ 

For several years in the twenties, the Ministers’ Conference fo- 
cused its attention upon the Department of Public Safety in the city 
government. In 1924, the newly elected Mayor, Freeland W. Ken- 
drick, began to carry out his campaign pledges for a ‘‘clean-up”’ of 
that department, by bringing General Smedley Butler to the city as 
Director of Public Safety. The enthusiasm of the churches over this 
appointment was demonstrated when five hundred ministers of all 
Protestant denominations met in City Hall in March to express their 
appreciation of Mayor Kendrick and Director Butler; and by a march 
of several thousand Christian women to display their sentiment in 
favor of ‘‘a clean administration.” 

The fraudulent use of the ballot box at election was frequently 
grounds for complaint by politicians and citizens alike. In October, 
1925, the Baptist Ministers’ Conference condemned the practice. The 
evil continued in spite of protests. Again in 1927, the Conference 
registered a protest, this time in a letter addressed to Governor Fisher 
and the presiding officers of both branches of the Legislature. The 
ministers expressed ‘‘their deep solicitude at the report that a deter- 
mined effort is being made to emasculate, if not to utterly destroy, the 
administration’s announced program to enact such honest election 
laws as will prevent the gross frauds that have in the past been per- 
petuated in Pennsylvania . . .’’% 

In the fall of that year the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
received a report of a special committee on the political corruption in 
the city. The report, however, contained a commendation of the 
District Attorney and his aids for the efficient manner in which they 
were Carrying out their duties. 

After 1928, there is another period of several years in which 
there was no official criticism of the conduct of civic affairs or of 
national politics, due in all probability to an inactive Committee 
on Civic Righteousness. Then in 1935 the Ministers’ Conference 
commended the Bar Association of Philadelphia for its investigation 
into the alleged unethical conduct of eight of its members, who had 

2 Conference Minutes, Apr. 12, 1920; Sept. 14, 1925. 

3 Watchman-Examiner (New York), Mar. 20, 1924. 


#4 Conference Minutes, Mar. 21, 1927. 
* Association Minutes for 1928, pp. 54-55. 
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been accused of complicity in racketeering and other practices. A 
special request was made that any members of the Police Department 
found guilty of such misdemeanor should be removed from service.” 

Two years later, the demotion of James A. Taylor from the 
position of Assistant Superintendent of Police to that of Inspector, 
brought a protest from the Conference on the grounds of his efficiency. 
The Mayor explained that he had been demoted so that he might, as 
an Inspector, ‘‘clean up West Philadelphia.’’?’ With the Mayor’s 
explanation, the matter was closed. 

The chairman of the Committee on Civic Righteousness in the 
late thirties was the Reverend William B. Forney, whose leadership in 
organizations for Sabbath observance caused him to be well acquainted 
with the law enforcement arm of the government. In 1939 he intro- 
duced a resolution in the Ministers’ Conference, which was adopted, 
pledging its support to the Fraternal Order of Police, an organization 
intended to free the Police Department from the domination of politi- 
cians.”8 

When the Second World War opened in September, 1939, atten- 
tion was diverted to national defense and the presidential election of 
1940. On the eve of the balloting, the Conference adopted a resolution 
urging every citizen to vote and expressing ‘“‘its hope that when the 
decision of the election is announced, it be accepted in the spirit of 
patriotism and national unity.’’® Many of the ministers feared that 
the Roosevelt-Willkie campaign had engendered too much friction to 
assure the nation of unity after the decision had been made at the 
polls. 

In reviewing the efforts which Philadelphia Baptists have put 
forth in behalf of better government, it may be said that they were 
not leaders of reform movements, but rather followers. It was the 
members of other Protestant denominations, notably Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians who contributed the civic leaders. Nevertheless, 
through their weeklies, The National Baptist and the Baptist Common- 
wealth, through public-minded clergymen, and through a few capable 
lay leaders like John Weaver, they exerted an influence for good upon 
the city’s political life. 


26 Conference Minutes, Feb. 11, 1935. 
27 Ibid., Mar. 1, 1937. 

28 Ibid., Nov. 27, 1939. 

29 Tbid., Nov. 4, 1940. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
INFUENCE ON SOCIAL REFORM 


Human needs have perplexed mankind from time immemorial. In 
medieval times, the Church was the dispenser of charity; relief was 
temporary rather than permanent, remedial rather than preventive. 
The pattern established then was transferred in later times by gov- 
ernments to local town or village authorities who cared for their own 
poor and infirm. Settlers in the New World adapted this pattern to 
the problems of frontier life without much change. 

Since life in America was comparatively simple in those early 
years and since each family more or less looked after its own needy, 
the problem was not very acute. When disease struck, only such help 
as medical knowledge could afford and as time and sympathy per- 
mitted were available, usually in the home. Hospitals were for the 
poor and homeless. Poorhouses were for the destitute. But people 
with families looked to them for care. There were full jails, but the 
problem was usually one of too many petty laws rather than of too 
many criminals. 

Moved by a new spirit of humanitarianism that was, in part, 
motivated by the emotional upheaval of the Great Awakening with 
its emphasis upon the worth of the individual to God and the obliga- 
tion of men to love one another, the evangelical sects participated in 
reforms to better the lot of mankind. Efforts were made to free the 
slaves, to care for the sick and the insane, to improve the lot of 
the wayward in prisons, and to better the working conditions of 
the laborers. 

With the development of industrial life and its accompanying 
urbanization and increase in population, the economic and social 
problems increased in complexity during the nineteenth century. 
Following the era of the Civil War, the lives of multitudes of people 
were affected by mechanization, economic depressions, and the 
ensuing unemployment. Great monopolies in business and industry 
made it difficult for the individual to cope with such problems as fair 
prices and adequate wages. Only slowly did the people win legislation 
to protect their interests. 

It has been said that evangelicals have not shown much concern 
for the common man and his problems, that they have represented 
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largely bourgeois interests. This is not true of Baptists, if those of the 
Philadelphia area are typical. Indeed, they have been, by and large, 
the children of the common man. Comparatively few of them have 
been extremely wealthy; most of them have belonged to the lower 
middle class and the proletariat. For this reason, it is natural to expect 
them to meet the challenge of human need with sympathy and under- 
standing. 

The story of how they met that challenge begins at the close of 
the Civil War. The records of Philadelphia Baptists provide no evi- 
dence of concerted efforts on their part in extending relief measures 
or in seeking to exert influence in behalf of the laboring man, of public 
health, or of prison reform until that time. Yet, after the War, all of 
these problems engaged the attention of the Association and the 
Ministers’ Conference at various times. 

The first occasion for such a concerted effort came in the wake 
of the Civil War. The Southern Relief Commission, a northern agency 
to bring aid to the stricken South, called upon the Philadelphia Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference in 1867 with a request that its members con- 
sider taking up a collection in their churches to aid the Southern 
Famine Relief Fund. The ministers agreed to the proposal and co- 
operated in the enterprise. 

In that era of social reforms which followed the War, Philadelphia 
Baptists began to express, officially, an interest in many reforms 
at home, one of which was prison reform. Prior to this time the only 
known association of this denomination with the problem of improv- 
ing prison conditions was the place which Dr. William Rogers, one 
time pastor of the First Baptist Church of Philadelphia, occupied as a 
charter member of the Pennsylvania Prison Society which was organ- 
ized in 1787.1. Two Baptist pastors of the city, Dr. J. Wheaton Smith 
and Dr. Edgar M. Levy, and a Baptist layman, Dr. W. W. Keen, were 
signers in 1870 of a petition to the Pennsylvania Legislature for a law 
to enable the Courts ‘‘to appoint women as Inspectors of the Women’s 
Department of Prisons.’’* The petition was presented to the Legisla- 
ture by the Hon. James Miller, representative from the Eighteenth 
District of Philadelphia. He was a prominent Baptist layman in the 
Philadelphia Association.’ 


1Negley K. Teeters, They Were in ie A History of the Pennsylvania Prison 
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A reactionary voice was heard, however, in the following year, 
when Dr. Lemuel Moss, the editor of the Philadelphia National 
Baptist wrote that he had been disappointed in the conclusions for- 
mulated by the Prison Discipline Association in their national con- 
vention. They said that the ‘‘supreme aim of true prison discipline is 
the reformation of criminals, not the infliction of vindictive suffering.” 
Dr. Moss took exception to this view, saying that ‘‘the supreme aim of 
prison discipline is the vindication of justice; secondarily, it is that 
protection of society which always comes from the maintenance of 
justice . . .’* It is evident that there was not agreement among 
Baptist leaders on the subject of prison reform. 

This same editor manifested similar caution with respect to labor 
reform, although he averred that he was aligned with the workingman. 
In 1871, just two years after the Knights of Labor had been organized 
in Philadelphia for the benefit of unskilled labor, he penned an editorial 
entitled, ‘‘The Abolition of Poverty.’”’ He expressed indignation at the 
oppression of labor by the ‘‘unfeeling capitalist’’ and the “heartless 
demagogue,’’ but he disagreed with labor’s radical attacks on capital- 
ism and the wage system. ‘‘Labor,”’ he said, ‘‘is the power which turns 
the mill, but it is neither the mill nor the grist, both of which are need- 
ful to the result . . . Monopolies have their evils and dangers, 
neither few nor small, which must be guarded against in legislation and 
social culture; but the union of capitalists is as inevitable in a free 
society as the union of workingmen, and need not be more injurious 

’» He added that capital was not the workingman’s greatest 
enemy; it was liquor which occupied that role. According to his esti- 
mate, the railroads took in $500,000,000 in 1871, whereas the liquor 
industry took $400,000,000 of the laboring man’s money. Wendell 
Phillips, who had served as chairman of a labor reform gathering 
in Massachusetts a short time before, he dubbed an agitator and a 
radical. Labor’s demand for compulsory collective bargaining he 
regarded as being unreasonable.° 

The views of Dr. Moss are particularly interesting as coming 
from a man who was the son of a pioneer Baptist of Southern Indiana 
and who had served nine years as a printer in his youth. Like most 
Baptists, he had no pretensions to great wealth. Yet, like most 
Americans of his time who had arisen in the ranks to a middle class 
status, he was conservative in his reaction to radicalism and violence, 


4 National Baptist, Feb. 23, 1871, p. 1. 
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although he sympathized with the lot of the workingman. His position 
was typical of most of the clergy of his day. Only a few like Wendell 
Phillips dared to brave the epithets of ‘‘radical’’ and “agitator” for 
their liberal attitude toward the labor problem. 

This conservatism was due, in large measure, to the fact that in 
many churches and Protestant educational institutions, men of wealth 
were being given places of leadership as trustees. Frequently, they 
became “‘pillars’’ upon which the organization depended for its sup- 
port. This trend was evident among Baptists, although possibly not 
to as great an extent as in some other denominations because of the 
relatively greater wealth of the memberships of other Protestant 
groups. In the Philadelphia Association there were several prosperous 
laymen who were generous donors, such as John P. Crozer, William 
Bucknell, and John B. Stetson, the hat manufacturer; but there is 
little evidence that the local congregations came under their “titular 
influence.”’ 

Radicalism in the American labor movement of the seventies was 
the product of several factors. From Europe came many German 
immigrants who furnished soil in which the views of such European 
Socialists as Lassalle and Marx had taken root. Several units of the 
International Workingmen’s Association, a socialistic organization of 
European origin, were established in the United States by the close 
of the decade. This impact of foreign socialism found sympathetic 
reception from native American intellectuals who had been influenced 
by the ideas of Fourier and Owen, two social reformers of the forties 
and fifties.” A third factor was the Panic of 1873 which left in its 
wake unemployment, wage cuts, and misery. The withdrawal of for- 
eign capital by investors who had become wary because of American 
excesses in railroad and mining speculation and the unsavory scandal 
associated with the building of the Union Pacific had provided the 
climax to a series of causes leading to financial collapse. The war- 
boom had come to an end; and the nation was weakened by fluctuating 
prices, unsound banking, and heavy indebtedness. 

In September when the supposedly invincible investment house, 
Jay Cooke and Company of New York, London, and Philadelphia, 
closed its doors, panic ensued. ‘‘The country was like a debilitated 
ost tua P. and Roy F. Nichols, The Growth of American Democracy (New York, 
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patient, who rallies from a sudden stroke of illness to face a slow con- 
valescence.’’® With little capital to pay great indebtedness, many 
faced ruin; others sought means to make both ends meet by cutting 
wages and dismissing employees. The lowered purchasing power of 
the workers completed the vicious cycle. In Philadelphia, as in other 
large cities, bread lines formed as winter came on, and radicalism spread 
among the unemployed. Some socialistic bodies demanded ‘‘work on 
public enterprises, advances of money or food for one week to all who 
were in actual want, and the stopping of all eviction for non-payment 
of rent.’ 

In November, following the Panic, The National Baptist urged its 
readers not to give charity, but to give work—to hire more help, 
although it be at lower pay. Stone trimmers, who had been on strike 
for twelve weeks, were upbraided for demanding $4.50 a day instead 
of $3.75. The unemployed were warned against flocking to the city. 
For the girls who sought employment, there was a sharp word: ‘“There 
are 50,000 homes for girls who are willing to do domestic work. It is 
greatly to be feared that many are averse to going out to service and 
doing housework, because they fear it is not dignified. As if there 
were anything much less dignified than starving or going to the 
Devil!’’?° 

One of the results of the depression was a revulsion on the part 
of many toward excessive speculation. The National Baptist wel- 
comed a criticism from the Natzon, a publication of liberal economic 
views, that religious papers were advertising bonds issued by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad which were greatly ‘‘watered.’’ The com- 
pany’s authorized capital was $100,000,000 of which $200,000 of ten 
per cent had to be paid in. Shareholders, therefore, had at stake only 
$200,000 while bondholders had probably $30,000,000. Placing this 
interpretation upon the figures, the Baptist editor insisted that a dis- 
tinction should be made between shareholders, who get ten to fifteen 
per cent on their money and can, therefore, afford to take risks, and 
bondholders, who are the poorer folk unable to face a possible loss. 
He announced with considerable pride that The National Baptist 

8 Ibid., p. 297. 

° Tbid., p. 299. . 

10 National Baptist, Nov. 13, 1873, p. 4. See also the Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, Nov. 21-22 and Dec. 2-3, 1873, for accounts of the relief agencies set up by 
individual wards and churches in the city. A City Relief Fund was organized by 
ladies of various churches who met at the Union Methodist Episcopal Church in 
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had not advertised any such “watered” stock. Indeed, the editor, in 
July, 1875, urged his readers to vote for no candidates in the fall 
election who favored inflation. Cheap money, he called the “half-way 
house to repudiation.’’!! 

After the first shock of the depression had worn off, the Baptists 
settled down to the usual denominational interests until 1881 when 
two topics came to their attention again; they were child welfare and 
prison reform. The Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference re- 
ceived a request from the ‘Pennsylvania Society to protect Children 
from Cruelty,” in the winter of 1881, for annual support of their work 
by the churches of the denomination. A resolution was adopted unan- 
imously, commending the Society’s work and needs to the attention 
of all Baptist churches and Sunday Schools of the city.2 In addition 
to such financial support as Baptists may have given, the churches, 
through their work with children, had been making their contribution 
to child welfare quite consistently. But this was the first of several 
occasions when the Ministers’ Conference took action in their behalf 
in the years that followed. 

A month later the Conference began an investigation of the relig- 
ious conditions of the inmates of the prisons in Philadelphia, appoint- 
ing a committee for that purpose. A report was not made until the 
autumn of 1882. Their committee informed the ministers that in all 
probability no organized effort for the “teaching and spiritual advise- 
ment’’ of prisoners would succeed; that the overcrowded condition in 
the prisons was demoralizing and precluded personal conversation on 
religious subjects; and that the chaplain in charge would welcome 
gladly the cooperation of ministers in his work in the prison. The 
report was accepted and the committee discharged. It does not appear 
that any offer of cooperation with the chaplain was made at that 
time. 

Widespread public interest was being awakened in the problem 
of the unfortunates of all kinds in society. In many states, for ex- 
ample, legislatures were being concerned about improving institutions 
for the care of the insane. The Pennsylvania Legislative body was 
considering, in 1883, a bill to create a special commission to examine 
conditions in mental institutions and investigate complaints. That 
the attention of Baptists was being directed to this matter is evident 

1 The National Baptist, Oct. 2, 1873, p.4; July 15, 1875, p. 4. 
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from an article entitled “Legal Rights for the Insane,’’ which was pre- 
pared for The National Baptist by Dr. Alice Bennett of the Depart- 
ment of Women in the State Hospital for the Insane at Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. About a year later, the editor of this Baptist weekly 
hinted vaguely at what may have been a proposal for sterilization of 
the mentally diseased. At least, he was seeking some solution to the 
problem created by the fecundity of people who were corrupted and 
diseased, morally and physically, when he asked the question: } 

Has not society a right, as in the case of a source of physical contagion? As 
the state has a duty to interpose in behalf of the unborn generations whose welfare 
is threatened by polygamy, so has it not a right and duty toward the children who 
will be born to squalor and misery? Ought not society to use its right, and to break 
up such a family that are now breeding moral and social and physical disease ?!4 
It was a pertinent question to which no direct answer apparently was 
given. However, a consciousness of the need for such social reform 
was maintained, particularly among the clergy. 

On May 11, 1885, the Secretary of the National Prison Reform 
Association read a paper to the Ministers’ Conference on ‘‘Prison 
Reform,” after which he answered questions from the floor. Then, in 
1890, the ministers adopted a resolution advocating the ‘‘total divorce 
of prisons from politics’’ and recommending the ‘‘abolition of time 
sentences and the universal application of indeterminate sentences.” 
The successful work of the Huntington Reformatory, and the work 
for discharged prisoners conducted in the Home of Industry in Phila- 
delphia were commended as being ‘‘dictated by humanity as well as 
the truest economy.’’ The ministers had gone a much longer way 
toward a liberal view of prison treatment than had Dr. Lemuel Moss 
in 1871 when he wrote his editorial on ‘‘Crime and Its Punishment.’ 

In 1893 came another economic crisis to divert attention away 
from the usual avenues of interest. A combination of factors— 
agricultural distress in the West and the South, industrial over- 
expansion in the East, and a drop in the nation’s gold reserve—all 
contributed to the panic which broke on the New York stock exchange 
in May. Again, Philadelphians, like citizens of all great cities in 
the country, faced the usual accoutrements of depression for nearly 
five years. 

In October, the Baptist Ministers’ Conference appointed a com- 

14 The National Baptist, Mar. 29, 1883. 
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mittee to attend a conference meeting with Mayor Edwin S. Stuart and 
a committee from the Evangelical Alliance, an interdenominational 
organization working in behalf of the needy working people of the 
city, to study the problem of relieving the poverty which the crash 
had brought.! 

That the need was very urgent is evident from an eye-witness 
account of the efforts which Baptist ministers and laymen were 
making to relieve the situation. 

It used to be said that no one was ever hungry in Philadelphia, but now the empty 
hand is held out for help. This is a ‘rich man’s panic,’ but no man liveth to himself, 
and while the employer watches depleting coffers and imperiled credit, the work- 
ingman is looking into an empty cupboard. In Kensington, the great manufacturing 
district, hundreds of looms are idle. It is estimated that 35,000 people in this city, 
counting the families, are out of employment. They have reached the last dollar 
and the last limit of credit. The workingmen have been standing by each other 
and helping as best they could. Recently a few ministers asked some of the repre- 
sentative workingmen to meet them in the parish house of one of the churches. Never 
shall I forget that scene as we listened to the tale of distress, and matured plans for 
relief. 

The men were ready to make any sacrifice and glad to put the leadership of the 
movement into stronger hands—‘anything, only save our self-respect’—which we 
were just as eager todo. What a fearful sound the word ‘charity’ has to such men. 
A committee was made up of workingmen and leading citizens and enlarged measures 
for relief were begun. The manufacturers are doing all that is possible. There is 
no collision of interests. A prominent Baptist ordered that $5,000 be distributed to 
the unemployed of his mill. The city is spending large amounts on public works 
but this does not help the textile workers. It is hoped that in a few weeks the crisis 
will be past . . .17 
The relief committee faced the task of caring for fifty thousand un- 
employed, not counting the “chronic poor.’’ The city newspapers co- 
operated generously, particularly the Philadelphia Inquirer which 
launched a “Bread Fund” by giving money to pay for 5000 loaves of 
bread to be dispensed by the clergymen. Each day it published the 
names of churches, fire companies, merchandise establishments, 
individuals, etc., who contributed bread for the needy. Among the 
donors were Baptist churches: for example, the Bethany Baptist con- 
gregation of the Fox Chase District donated 202 loaves. With this 
support continuing through October and N ovember, a further appeal 
for funds was delayed until Christmas Day, 1893, in the hope that 
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conditions would be improved. Forty thousand dollars had been 
expended up to that time, but ten thousand a week was needed.!8 

In March, 1894, the Baptist clergy voted to ask their churches to 
take an offering for the further relief of the poor.!® The resources of the 
city had been strained severely by the panic. 

During the following year, an appeal of quite a different nature 
was made to the Ministers’ Conference. The Bakers’ Branch of the 
United Labor League of Philadelphia sent a representative to that 
body in June, seeking aid for bettering the working conditions of 
journeyman bakers. The ministers selected a committee of three 
members to attend a meeting of the Labor League on the following 
Thursday.?° 

Nothing more is known concerning this interesting relationship 
until May, 1897, when a letter came to the Ministers’ Conference from 
Local Union No. 6 of the Journeyman Bakers’ and Confectioners’ In- 
ternational Union, asking for its support in persuading the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature to pass ‘‘An Act to Regulate the Manufacture of Flour 
and Meal Food Products.” The bill was intended to permit the 
bakers to begin baking Monday’s supply of fresh bread at 6 P. M. 
on Sunday evening. The Senate had passed it, but the House was not 
in favor of giving approval unless the clergymen were in favor of the 
provision that would allow the bakers to work before 12 P. M. on 
Sunday. Those who opposed passage of the bill wanted the bakers to 
refrain from working from midnight Saturday until midnight Sunday, 
thereby observing the Sabbath. 

The clergymen evidently took the side of the bakers and agreed 
to waive consideration of the Sabbath observance violation inherent 
in the bill, for the Union sent an expression of thanks to all ‘‘organiza- 
tions, clergymen, and citizens’ who aided the passage of the bill.2! 
The incident was an indication of the regard with which clergymen 
and Sabbath observance were held; but primarily it indicates a fra- 
ternal relationship between the clergy and a labor union. 

By the end of the century, Philadelphia Baptists could point to 
two of their institutions as being peculiarly humanitarian. The one 
was the great institutional church, Baptist Temple, which had begun 
in the eighties to provide reading rooms, social clubs, sewing classes, 


18 The Philadelphia Inquirer, Oct. 2-Nov. 16, 1898; The Watchman, Jan. 11, 
1894, p. 5. 

19 Conference Minutes, March 12, 1894. 

20 Thid., June 17, 1895. 

21 Conference Minutes, May 14 and 28, 1897. 
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vocational courses, and a gymnasium.” The other was the Samaritan 
Hospital, now known as the Temple University Hospital. This Bap- 
tist hospital received its charter in 1892; it was largely the product, 
as was the Baptist Temple, of the vision and work of the eminent 
Baptist minister, Dr. Russell H. Conwell. The subscribers were 
prominent Baptist leaders in the city. The charter provided that no 
one should be excluded from the benefits of the institution ‘“‘by reason 
of creed, country, or color.’ 

The turn of the century did not bring a cessation of old problems. 
Labor troubles still continued. Corporations were growing larger, 
though better behaved under the ‘‘Big Stick’”’ of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. His policy of curbing monopolies in restraint of trade was 
applauded ardently in 1907 by Dr. J. Milnor Wilbur, the new editor of 
the Baptist Commonwealth,“ successor to The National Baptist in Phila- 
delphia. He believed that corporations which acquire money dis- 
honestly should be treated as a man who steals one’s purse. In his 
editorials he criticized capitalists and socialists, alike, for their unfair 
practices. He was not opposed to all aspects of socialism, but he ob- 
jected to a statement allegedly made by one of its proponents that 
‘henceforth when a man is hungry it is moral to steal.’’” 

When the employees of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
went on strike for shorter hours, higher wages, and union recognition 
from May 29 to June 5, 1909, the Baptist weekly made no comment. 
But when a second and more serious strike occurred between Feb- 
ruary 9 and April 22, 1910, it provoked strong criticism from the 
editor. The strike was the result of further dissatisfaction of the em- 
ployees when the Company insisted that the Carmen’s Amalgamated 
Union had no right to force a ‘‘closed shop’’ upon them. When a rival 
union, the United Carmen’s Association offered to open negotiations 
with the Company on a less stringent basis, the Carmen’s Amalgamated 
Union appealed to the public for sympathy. In an effort to keep the 
cars running and to defeat the Union, the Company hired new men, 
whom labor leaders claimed were ‘‘shanghaied’’ from other cities. 
Thereupon violence broke out and Mayor John E. Reyburn called for 
armed troops. 

The clergymen of the city, representing all denominations, includ- 

2 Arthur 'M. Schlesinger, TheRise of the City: 1878-1898 (New York, 1938), p. 340. 
23 Association Minutes for 1892, p. 29. 
* Dr. J. Milnor Wilbur was editor from 1907 to 1913, during which time he 
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ing the Baptists, and led by the Methodist, Bishop Wilson, recom- 
mended the appointment of an arbitration commission of seven. 
This suggestion was turned down by the Company officials on Feb- 
ruary 24th. On the 27th, the Methodist and Lutheran Ministers’ 
Conferences renewed the plea for municipal arbitration in the interests 
of the public, many of whose lives were endangered by the rioting, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience caused by the transportation tie-up. 
By March Ist, the merchants of the city joined the clergy in pressing 
for arbitration, but without success, except for an offer by the strikers 
to arbitrate. 

By March 5th, a general strike began, continuing for several 
days. It was strengthened by a threatened state-wide strike of sym- 
pathizing labor unions. As violence and inconvenience mounted, the 
public became increasingly unsympathetic, particularly toward the 
“sympathy walk-outs” of the general strike. Dr. Wilbur, the editor 
of the Baptist Commonwealth, shared in this attitude of many Phila- 
delphians. ‘‘There is no reason or logic,” he said, ‘‘in men and 
women striking a blow at one firm because another firm has been 
unjust. Contracts have been violated, suffering has been entailed, 
life has been lost, relations that happily existed have been destroyed, 
and confidence in the reliability and honor of the working people has 
been injured . . . unless we have misread the public sentiment, we 
feel sure that the sympathetic strike was a strategic mistake.’’26 

For two or three days during March, strike-breakers, hired by the 
Company, wrought such destruction in overturning street cars and 
stirring up violence that it became unsafe to travel through the city 
streets. It was against the action of these ‘“‘hoodlums and thugs,”’ in 
the language of the editor, rather than against the street car strikers 
or the union sympathizers that he protested primarily. However, he 
held that ‘“‘many labor unions advocate certain principles which 
inevitably lead to mob conditions.” The closed shop and uniform 
wage scale he considered unfair to both employer and skilled workman, 
benefiting only the unskilled laborer. The strike and the boycott he 
regarded as being destructive of good order and an influence which 
undermines ‘‘the principles of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness..”’ 


That Dr. Wilbur, the editor, was not opposed to organized labor 


*° Baptist Commonwealth, Mar. 17, 1910, pp. 3-4. For a daily account of the 
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is evident from an editorial which he wrote late in March, entitled, 
“Economic Adjustment,” in which he said: ‘That a combination of 
capital—called a trust—and a combination of labor—called a union— 
is a necessity under our present commercial system is a foregone con- 
clusion. It will be the business of the Supreme Court to decide on 
what principles and within what limitations a trust and a union may 
operate. The integrity of our credit and the prosperity of our indus- 
tries depend upon these decisions.’’?” 

The strike dragged on until April 19th when it finally was settled. 
The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company made some concessions to 
strikers by way of an increase in pay and better working arrangements. 
By April 22nd all of the men were back to work and the city settled 
down to a degree of normalcy. 

Reputations, however, had been affected by the controversy. 
This was true of the editor of the Baptist Commonwealth who found it 
necessary to refute charges that he was unsympathetic with labor. To 
prove his fair-mindedness, he cited in 1911 the ‘‘McNamara Case”’ as 
an example of labor being wounded in the house of its friends. John 
McNamara, at one time an organizer for the International Association 
of Bride and Structural Iron Workers had been convicted of dynamit- 
ing the anti-labor Los Angeles Times’ Building in 1910.28 When his 
radical sympathizers in Philadelphia defended labor violence by de- 
claring that “‘if the McNamaras were hanged there is an army that 
will know the reason why . . .,’’ Dr. Wilbur accused that element in 
labor’s ranks as seeking to prevent justice. 

In 1913, he defended the garment workers who were on strike in 
New York City for a minimum wage of ten dollars a week, adequate 
fire protection, elimination of child labor, anda fifty-hour week. ‘“Theo- 
retically, we are opposed to strikes,” he wrote, “but if we were among 
those who had to labor for the wages and under the conditions reported 
by these thousands of strikers we feel we would yield to the tempta- 
tion to be numbered in their ranks.’’?° 

During the editorship of Dr. Wilbur between 1909 and 1913, at a 
time when labor troubles were rife in Philadelphia, it is evident 
that the policy of the Baptist Commonwealth was moderately liberal; 
certainly, not radical nor reactionary. In this respect, it reflected 

27 Baptist Commonwealth, Mar. 24, 1910, pp. 3-4. 
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and, to some extent, crystallized the general attitude of Baptists in the 
city toward the labor problem. The Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ 
Conference expressed the same point of view when it endorsed the 
Walnut Bill, to regulate the employment of women and children. The 
author of the bill was a Philadelphian, the Honorable T. Henry Walnut, 
who was particularly interested in improving the working conditions 
and shortening the hours of labor for women and children. The bill 
which was passed by the State Legislature in 1913, particularly dealt 
with women’s labor. A Child Labor Act was passed in 1915 prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under fourteen years of age.?° 

When war broke out in Europe in the late summer of 1914, 
business took a downward trend. For about five months, the sem- 
blance of a depression brought the unemployment problem to the fore 
again in Philadelphia. In November, the Baptist Ministers’ Confer- 
ence appointed a committee to cooperate with other ministerial 
organizations in the city and with an Emergency Aid Committee 
which was organized to help the needy in Europe and Philadelphia.*! 
Naturally enough, the war industries, once under way, so absorbed the 
unemployed who were not in the armed services that the problem did 
not arise again for several years. 

During the War, two other problems, however, were brought to the 
attention of the Baptist clergy; they were housing and child labor, 
both of which were aggravated by the pressure of war production and 
emergency migration of labor. In 1915, Dr. Samuel Z. Batten, chair- 
man of the Civic Righteousness Committee, protested that the city 
Councils had neglected the housing problem, and urged the pastors to 
ask their congregations to bring pressure to bear upon their council- 
men and state legislators to pass a suitable bill to meet the need. The 
matter did not arise again until 1924-1925 when the Conference sent pe- 
titions to the Mayor and Council that “housing the playground’’ needs 
be given a prominent place in expenditures and that a man of technical 
knowledge and civic sympathies be appointed to head the Division of 
Housing and Sanitation in the Department of Health. 

Because of a labor shortage for war production, a bill was pre- 
sented to the Pennsylvania State Legislature, the purpose of which 
was to suspend the laws of protection of laborers, including children. 

30 Conference Minutes, Mar. 17, 1913 and Baptist Commonwealth, July 10, 
1913, p. 3-4; W. F. Dunaway, A History of Pennsylvania (New York, 1935), p. 613. 
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In May, 1917, the Baptist ministers sent their disapproval of the 
measure to Senator E. H. Vare, who was sponsoring it. 

As a part of the crusade for women’s rights, which was launched 
with new impetus at the close of the War in which they had served 
so well, legislation was proposed to limit the working day of women 
employees to eight hours. In the spring of 1919, the proposed law 
was explained to the Ministers’ Conference by a woman speaker, 
invited by the Civic Righteousness Committee. Following her 
address, a resolution endorsing the bill, which was then before the 
Legislature, was sent to Harrisburg. Before adjournment, a com- 
mittee was appointed to represent the Conference in arranging for a 
“Tabor Meeting’ before the Legislature. While the nature of this 
meeting was not explained, it was, in all probability, a pressure group in 
behalf of the eight-hour law.” 

It becomes increasingly evident that Baptists were growing labor- 
conscious in the years immediately following the Armistice. It was a 
time when the labor unions were seeking to make up for lost time in 
bringing about reforms to benefit the workingman. A conference 
between representatives of capital and labor men was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the fall of 1919. The Philadelphia Baptist Association, 
which was simultaneously in session, passed a resolution of approval of 
the meeting.*® 

In 1920 the Ministers’ Conference petitioned Congress to give all 
postal employees a living wage. Early in the following year the min- 
isters petitioned the State Legislature to pass the Fowler Bill, which 
would allow all workers one day of rest in seven. In May, a full session 
was devoted to a discussion of ‘“The Industrial Situation,” a very 
timely subject inas muchas the textile workers had staged a strike dur- 
ing the winter. 

With the return of the unemployment problem in these early 
post-war years, the ministers called a meeting of representatives of the 
interested Baptist churches in March, 1922 to make plans to care for 
those without jobs. Much of this work was done through the local 
congregations which administered financial aid and help in securing 
work, where possible.* 

In 1923 there were three bills before the State Legislature, all of 
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which pertained to better methods for dealing with prisoners. One 
sought to prevent the making of young criminals by extending to all 
offending children the benefits of the Juvenile Court; another aimed 
at securing a more just and workable parole system; and a third was 
intended to establish a system of industrial farms for inmates of county 
prisons. All three measures were endorsed by the Baptist clergy. 

During the same year, the ministers turned their attention to 
child labor again, appealing first to the Committee on Labor and 
Industry in the Pennsylvania Legislature to report favorably on a 
bill to reduce the hours of work for children, and second to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to grant a favorable report for a bill to secure 
for every worker one day of rest inseven. In January, 1924, they went 
on record as approving a joint resolution pending in Congress to secure 
an amendment to the Federal Constitution to regulate child labor. 

Times were prosperous in the late twenties; there was little 
unemployment. Church people who were public minded turned their 
attention to the correction of gambling, Sabbath-breaking, and vice.% 
Then came the economic debacle of 1929 when fortunes were lost; 
small savings swept away; homes taken over by banks and insurance 
companies. Bread lines, the dole, and shattered morale—these were the 
common enemies of men as the depression deepened into dismal 
insecurity in 1933. 

Individual church congregations among Philadelphia Baptists, as 
among all other denominations, sought valiantly to relieve the poverty 
of the great army of men and women who faced the winter without 
money. Ministers and laymen of more fortunate means took a lead- 
ing part in this work.?? 

The New Deal Administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
which took over the reins of government in the dark days of 1933, had 
many friends and many enemies among Baptists as among other 
groups. In 1934 the Philadelphia Association heartily endorsed the 
“general principles and purposes underlying the reform measures 
affecting our economic and political life as originating in Washington 
under the leadership of our President, without giving our unreserved 
sanction to such features as the destruction of cattle and the plowing 
under of crops and the raising of national funds by means of taxation 

% Conference Minutes, Apr. 30 and May 7, 1923; Jan. 21, 1924. 
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imposed upon the liquor industry, which secures its gain through the 
vicious degradation of human life . . .” 

In addition to this qualified approval of the New Deal, the 
Association upheld the stand of the Federal Council of Churches that 
economic experiment shall proceed until a social order is evolved in 
which all men and women may have opportunity for the good life. 
The Philadelphia Baptists even went so far as to indict capitalism in the 
following words: 

That we face and preach the facts fearlessly that our capital'stic civilization is 
based fundamentally upon the pagan motive of selfish aggrandizement and private 
profit which stifle the motive and principle of service which Jesus enunciated and pro- 
claimed, and that we sound this note with Bishop McConnell ‘that it is the duty of 
Christianity to help create the public opinion which makes possible cooperation even 
through a radical re-oganization of society which does away with individual ownership 
and control of the great tools of production, no matter what label we paste on the 
social forms.’ 

With respect to labor, the Association favored collective bargaining 
without resort to violence, saying that labor is entitled to “‘physical 
protection equal to that of factory owners in times of strikes.’’38 

When Baptists met in annual session between 1935 and 1940, 
their attention was occupied by four major problems, which were as 
follows: the increasing traffic in liquor, the city’s general failure to 
observe the Sabbath, the prevalence of gambling, and the threat of 
war to which they always countered a statement of complete dis- 
approval.*® Realizing that their interest had been engulfed in the 
growing tensions of international affairs as the world once again spun 
into war, they adopted a resolution in 1940, to come ‘“‘to grips with the 
desperate facts of poverty and injustice and unequal opportunity, 
facts which forever challenge the sincerity of those who do only lip 
service to democracy.’’4° It was a necessary reminder, for soon the 
nation was submerged in a global war which called for the temporary 
abandoning of many social and economic reforms. 

Generally, it may be said of the Philadelphia Baptists’ influence - 
upon social reform that it was, in all probability, not as great as 
that exercised by the Methodists, Presbyterians, Lutherans, or Epis- 
copalians, for which there are three possible explanations. One is 
that Baptists have preferred usually to influence legislation indirectly, 
through their individual support of reform agencies and through the 

38 Association Minutes for 1934, p. 54. 
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exercise of their franchise as citizens. Moreover, whenever they 
have sought to exert pressure upon public opinion in behalf of what 
they regarded as moral issues, either through the Association or the 
Ministers’ Conference, their decentralized type of church organiza- 
tion has been a hampering factor. Finally, Baptists have been, for 
the most part, citizens of less financial means and social prestige 
than the communicants of some other denominations such as the 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. This lack of many outstanding 
public citizens in their membership has diminished to some extent 
their effectiveness. On the other hand, their influence as a considerable 
body of the common people has not been small. Through their 
Assocéation, their ministers, and their religious publications, they have 
exercised an influence which has been left unnoticed by many students 
of social reform. 

This influence has never been radical; for although they represent 
largely the working and lower middle classes, their social views have 
been liberal without being extreme. Most of the leaders have favored 
labor unions without being anti-capitalistic. They have been con- 
sistent advocates of better working conditions for women and the 
abolition of child labor. In addition, they have supported whole- 
heartedly reforms that would improve conditions in prisons and 
mental hospitals. It may be concluded that Philadelphia Baptists 
have reflected a growing social-consciousness since the turn of the 
century which may be described as being conservatively liberal. 
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CHAPTER XV 
WAR AND PEACE EFFoRTS SINCE 1865 


After its emergence from civil war, the United States was involved 
in a series of international relations which drew the Government into 
closer contacts abroad, first, with France over N apoleon III’s imper- 
lalistic venture in Mexico and second, with Great Britain in the 
settlement of the ‘‘Alabama Claims.” In addition, there was a small 
group of expansionists led principally by Seward, who sought annexa- 
tion of territories outside of the United States. During this period 
they were successful in acquiring Alaska and several islands of the 
Pacific. But this did not satisfy many annexationists who” were 
casting eager eyes to the Caribbean and even to Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and the Orient for new frontiers of trade and influence. They 
were aided in arousing public interest in their claims for expansion by 
the Cuban situation. 

For ten years, between 1868 and 1878, Cuba experienced constant 
turmoil as native insurrectionists sought to overthrow Spanish con- 
trol. During that time, American neutrality was maintained with 
difficulty as public opinion was inflamed against the Spanish by tales 
of suffering told by Cuban insurrectionists seeking to involve the 
American Government in their struggle for independence. The State 
Department sought to placate this feeling by persuading the Spanish 
authorities to provide for the gradual emancipation of Cuban slaves 
and to promise to conduct affairs on the island more humanely. 

In 1873 an incident occurred which made it very difficult to curb 
American intervention in behalf of the insurrectionists’ cause. The 
Virginius, an American ship, was seized by the Spanish on the high 
seas while it was carrying men and supplies to the aid of the Cuban 
insurgents. The crew was condemned to death. Although the United 
States had made such expeditions illegal, the State Department held 
that the Spanish had no right to seize a ship flying the American flag 
on the high seas, and demanded return of the ship and indemnity. 
The Spanish Government gave in, but unfortunately for American 
public opinion, several of the crew and passengers were executed before 
the order for reprieve reached Cuba. 

Some Baptists in Philadelphia did not share the ardent sympathy 
with the insurgents which the public, in general, felt. The National 
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Baptist severely upbraided “these Cuban hounds in New York, who 
swagger around as generals, and all that, and show their patriotism 
and humanity by getting a lot of boys of eighteen years old to embark 
on the Virginius, and then mismanage the matter so that they are 
taken and shot. Then there are the Irish patriots . . . It is all very 
fine talk about ‘Free Cuba,’ but Free Cuba means Spaniards, Creoles, 
Africans, ignorant, bigoted, savage, debased by a false religion, and 
differing from their enemies mainly in the accident of position . 

The Cuban despotism is bad, very bad; but we do not know that it is 
worse than the Russian despotism.’’ The editor welcomed the pro- 
posal of arbitration of the dispute by the German Emperor.' His 
reference to the “‘false religion” which was debasing the Cubans was 
directed, in all probability, to Catholicism. This anti-Catholic feeling 
was destined to show itself more plainly a few years later. 

In spite of the sentiment aroused by the incident, the nation did 
not go to war with Spain. There was no real demand for war, and no 
yellow journalism to whip up hysteria. When peace finally came in 
Cuba in 1878 and Spain took steps for gradual emancipation of slaves 
and gave Cubans a form of representation in the Spanish Cortes, the 
Cuban Question dropped out of sight for seventeen years.” 

During the ensuing lull in the Cuban affair, two topics challenged 
the interest of Americans. One was international arbitration; the 
other was the Turkish persecution of Armenian Christians. Arbitra- 
tion as a method of settling disputes between nations had proved 
particularly satisfactory in the final settlement of the ‘Alabama Claims’”’ 
in 1872. Encouraged by its successful use, Americans became in- 
creasingly interested in its promotion. In November, 1883, an Inter- 
national Arbitration Convention was held at St. George’s Hall in 
Philadelphia. During the course of the convention’s sessions, three 
representatives visited the Baptist Ministers’ Conference. After 
hearing an address from one of them, the ministers voted a resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the purpose of this convention ‘‘as a substitute 
for the bloody and barbarous resort to war.’ 

During the latter years of the century, American relations with 
Turkey were strained temporarily by the Armenian massacres, which 
occurred in 1894 as a part of the Turkish program to quell plots to 
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overthrow the Sultan. Thousands of Armenian Christians were 
slaughtered by fanatical Kurds whose zeal was fanned into a flame of 
fury by the Turkish authorities. Christendom was shocked at such 
atrocities. In England, the aged Gladstone was roused to a vehement 
protest. From America other voices joined with his. 

On three occasions between 1894 and 1896, the Philadelphia Bap- 
tist clergy sent protests to the Federal Government. In 1896, prompted 
by a moving appeal for help made by Miss Rebecca Krikorian, anative 
Armenian, the ministers voted to ask their churches to contribute to 
the relief of the suffering Armenians, through missionaries residing in 
that country.4 

While the relief was on its way, they turned their attention again 
to the subject of international arbitration. Twice in 1896 they 
heartily approved of efforts which were being made to establish a 
permanent joint court for the arbitration of all disputes arising be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. In February, the Con- 
ference recommended that all Baptist congregations of the city be 
urged to attend a meeting which was to be held on Washington’s 
birthday for the purpose of arousing public interest in the effort. 
In February, 1897, a resolution was sent to the United States Senate 
from the Philadelphia Baptist clergy, urging ratification of the Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain which provided for general sub- 
mission of disputes to arbitration. When the Senate rejected the 
treaty, the ministers sent another resolution, expressing their regret 
and stating their agreement with the President that such a project 
was not only “a matter of policy, but a duty to mankind.” The 
resolution concluded with an expression of hope ‘‘that the ministers 
on suitable occasions will continue to arouse and deepen the public 
sentiment in favor of this great measure, which aims to limit and 
ultimately terminate war . . .’’5 

In the preceding year, an incident had occurred which revived the 
interest of Baptists in the Cuban situation. Two American Baptist 
missionaries, the Reverend A. J. Diaz and his brother, were reported in 
April, 1896, to have been arrested by the Spanish authorities in Cuba. 
Disturbances had broken out again in 1895 on the part of the Cuban 
imsurrectos against the Spanish rulers. A period of unemployment 
and poverty resulting largely from the American tariff act of 1894, 
which had made raw sugar dutiable, provided the setting for new dis- 
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orders. Naturally enough, Americans and particularly those who were 
Protestants did not inspire the friendship of the Spanish authorities. 
Nor did the Catholic Spaniards and their military disciplinarian, 
General Valeriano Weyler, who had been sent to the island to enforce 
order, arouse anything other than hostility in the minds of Baptists. 

The Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference sent a request to 
the Sate Department for an investigation of the arrest of Diaz and his 
brother. The Reverend R. B. McDanel, one of its members, described 
the incident and the Baptists’ interpretation of it, as follows: 

As Baptists we had peculiar interest in Cuba. Dr. A. J. Diaz of Havana whose 
coming to this country some years before and subsequently his conversion and 
baptism in the city of Brooklyn had stirred the hearts of the denomination as he 
recounted the story of his wonderful evangelistic work in Havana and the oppositions 
and persecutions he encountered in his relations with the cruel and despotic power of 
Roman Catholic Spain. The culmination of these outrages came when nothing but 
his American citizenship saved him from death at the instigation of such butchers 
as Weyler. Dr. Diaz’s flight to this country and his narrative of cruel wrong and 
gross injustice made Baptists ready to respond to the cries of bleeding and oppressed 
Cuba, and when at last our nation interfered as it should have done earlier there 
was a ready and prompt deliverance of patriotic sentiment and a conviction that 
it was God’s righteous plan to remove from the Western Hemisphere the last vestige 
of Spanish dominion . . .° 
Thus it was that anti-Catholic feeling turned the opinion of the Baptist 
clergy in favor of war. Only a short time before they had been claim- 
ing arbitration to be the only proper method of dealing with inter- 
national disputes. But when their own missionaries were abused and 
the U.S. S. Mainewas mysteriously blown up in Havana Harbor, they 
were no less engulfed in war hysteria than were most other Americans. 

The Ministers’ Conference immediately expressed their horror at 
such a surprising catastrophe as the sinking of the Maine, and com- 
mended President McKinley for his wise and patriotic procedure of 
laying the Spanish situation before Congress for a declaration of war. 
Early in May, the ministers endorsed the formation of a National 
Relief Commission which was to assist the Government in caring for 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines. It was an interdenominational effort 
of the Protestant clergymen of the city, in which the Baptists par- 
ticipated.’ 

The Philadelphia Association adopted a resolution in October, 
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expressing gratitude for the great naval victory at Manila and for the 
brave men ‘‘who, under God, have released a neighboring people 
from the double bondage of bigotry and oppression.’’ Undoubtedly, 
they looked upon the war as a holy crusade. 

The editor of The Watchman, a Boston Baptist weekly, had not so 
viewed the war, at its beginning. He regarded it as an excuse for 
fattening ‘some people’s pocketbooks.” As the war progressed, he 
modified his views. As early as May, 1898, he wrote on ‘‘The Isolation 
of the United States,”’ identifying himself with those who would free 
the nation from ‘‘the shackles of Jefferson’s narrow and selfish rule.’’ 
He even went so far as to grant that it may have been providential 
that Americans had conquered in the Philippines. ‘‘Perhaps it is not a 
question of relinquishing the Philippines,” he said, “‘perhaps we cannot 
do so with honor if we want to.’’? 

During the first year of war, the question of international arbi- 
tration was revived upon the return from England of Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell, pastor of the Baptist Temple. In June, he brought to the 
Ministers’ Conference the greetings of the London Baptist Union, an 
organization which corresponds to the Philadelphia Baptist Associa- 
tion. In his report, Dr. Conwell announced that the Union had 
adopted a resolution urging a permanent court of arbitration between 
England and America, and requesting the cooperation of the Philadel- 
phia Ministers’ Conference to that end.° A committee was appointed 
to prepare a resolution. Nothing more was accomplished, however, 
until April, 1899, when resolutions were adopted, favoring a plan of 
arbitration that had been presented in the United States Senate by 
Senator William P. F rye of Maine on February 24, 1896. The Con- 
ference voted that the Frye memorial be recommended for adoption 
to the American representatives who were to attend the Peace Con- 
vention to be held at The Hague, in Holland, in May, 1899. 

Late in April two members of the Ministers’ Conference, Dr. 
George Dana Boardman and Dr. Lemuel Moss, were appointed to 
confer with the American delegation to the Peace Conference to be 
held at The Hague. The topic for discussion was the plan for a per- 
manent court of international arbitration which Senator Frye had 
proposed."' After the return of Boardman and Moss, the spirit of 

® Association Minutes for 1898, pp. 48-49. The italics are by the author of this 
dissertation. 
° The Watchman (Boston), May 5, 1898, p. 7; May 26, 1898, p. 5. 
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their report was embodied in a resolution sent by the Baptist clergy 
to the American delegation which was about to sail for The Hague. 
It read as follows: 

Resolved, The Conference of Baptist Ministers of Philadelphia and vicinity 
earnestly express the hope that the International Conference which is to convene at 
The Hague in Holland, this month of May, 1899, in response to the overtures of the 
Emperor of Russia to the nations of the earth, may see their way clear unequivocally 
and emphatically to recommend arbitration, or some equally pacific method, as a 
substitute for War in adjusting and determining all international disputes.” 

As if in anticipation of the apparent incongruity of manifesting 
ardent patriotism in the cause of the war while they sent proposals 
to a peace conference in Europe, the Philadelphia Association raised 
the question in the autumn: ‘‘Does the praising of patriotism in the 
pulpit in connection with the war detract from the presentation of 
Christ as the only Saviour?’’ The reply was somewhat of a compro- 
mise. ‘‘Not necessarily, if done in the proper spirit and with proper 
qualifications. Love of country should go hand in hand with love of 
God and humanity. Care should, however, be taken to avoid all 
endorsement of war as a means of settling national disputes, and every 
effort should be made to show that Christ is Prince of Peace, and that 
His people should always favor the things that make for peace.’ 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration was established by the 
Universal Peace Conference in July, 1899. In the years that followed, 
there was a strange combination of sword rattling and efforts to 
make the court international. Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905 
startled the world. President Roosevelt, not to be outdone, an- 
nounced in 1907 that he was planning to send the United States Navy 
on a world cruise. It was obvious to most people that his motive was 
to impress the victorious Japanese with American naval strength. 
The editor of the Baptist Commonwealth, in Philadelphia, however, in 
applauding the projected cruise, said that he did not believe that ‘‘the 
Japanese bubbles” had anything to do with the President’s decision. 
Its purpose was to demonstrate that the United States was a world 
power. Nevertheless, he was of the opinion that the time had come to 
whip Japan because she had developed a dangerously ° ‘swelled head”’ 
since her defeat of Russia. 

In spite of such sentiments, this Baptist weekly continued its 

12 Thid., May 1, 1899. 
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“‘peace”’ efforts. When the Northern Baptist Convention and the 
Baptist World Alliance met in simultaneous session in Philadelphia in 
1911, the editor commended the suggestion made by a Baptist minister 
of Yonkers, New York, that these two great bodies should express 
their approval of suggestions to establish an international court of 
arbitration. In line with this recommendation, an editorial appeared 
shortly thereafter which urged that history be taught without a 
strongly nationalistic bias. ‘‘Neither the dogmatist nor the propagan- 
dist can be a true historian, and the sooner we drop from our schools 
our partisan histories both English and American the sooner we shall 
have a fair estimate of ourselves and of others, the sooner we shall 
create a real and not a false patriotism, and the sooner we shall elimi- 
nate the greatest obstacle to arbitration, to universal and perpetual 
peace. ’’16 

The Philadelphia Baptist Ministers’ Conference shared similar 
views on arbitration, for in the spring, its representative at an inter- 
denominational Peace Congress held in Baltimore, moved the adoption 
of resolutions which approved the efforts then being made to form an 
international tribunal at The Hague, and urged the Federal Govern- 
ment “to take the initiative in devising means for the gradual dis- 
armament of the nation.’”!’ 

When war engulfed the continent of Europe in August, 1914, 
Baptists were cautious to maintain a reasonable consistency with the 
peace stand which they had been taking in the years immediately 
preceding. The Baptist Commonwealth manifested shock and sorrow 
over the conflagration, but defined the duty of Baptists with true ideal- 
ism: ‘‘Ours is the opportunity and duty to emphasize the greater 
value of peace and progress and civilization, by contrast with the 
awful effects of war. Let us keep our heads, preserve our neutrality, 
bear inevitable annoyance with patience, and be ready when the 
time comes to render our friendly offices in bringing the world back 
to peace.’’!8 

Even the sinking, on May 7, 1915, of the Lusitania, a British 
vessel carrying American passengers, aroused no demand for war. 
The Baptist clergy deplored the ‘“‘ruthless destruction of defenseless 
men and women and children,” and pledged cooperation with Presi- 

* The Baptist Commonwealth, Feb. 9, 1911, pp. 3-4. 

16 Tbid., Mar. 16, 1911, p. 4. 
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dent Woodrow Wilson when he should speak for the people “‘in the 
interests of humanity and justice.” The Association pledged the same 
cooperation.!® But it was not a belligerent demand for hostile action. 

In the following winter, Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the popular 
preacher and lecturer of Baptist Temple, displayed the same restraint. 
He declared that the time was ripe for peace, that Americans should be 
cautious about censuring Germany since the real motive for the war 
had not been disclosed as yet. The official books issued by the bellig- 
erent governments he regarded as merely ‘“‘diplomatic lies.’”” With his 
characteristic directness, he urged President Wilson to send an open 
letter to the warring nations, asking them to state the real purpose 
of the conflict. At the same time, he accused the munitions manu- 
facturers of making the nation’s worst blunder in supplying the 
countries at war with arms.?° 

But once the United States was at war, the expressions of Baptist 
laymen and clergy alike changed to open belligerency against the 
Central Powers. In a symposium held a month after Congress had 
declared war on Germany, the Ministers’ Conference discussed the 
question, “What can the minister do to help this country in this 
crisis?’ Such opinions as the following were expressed: 

Weare at war not because we want to be, but because we are forced to war in the 
interests of liberty. We ought to censure every utterance disapproving of the action 
our President has taken. We ought toshow the relation Jesus sustains to this whole 
affair. As Baptists we should stand for a spiritual message. It will be disastrous, if, 
at the close of the war, there abides in the hearts of the people a spirit of hatred. 

. . The pastor should make plain the fundamental causes of the war . . . 
The entry of the United States into the war is a vindication of Christianity. In 
ten years from now there will not be one head of an established church on the throne. 
We must get back to first things and give Jesus a chance. Today Christianity is at 
its meridian flush. 

. . In this crisis the minister should do what he does in times of peace— 
preach the Gospel. We should not spend time in trying to justify this war. The 
world stands convicted because it has not preached Jesus. Our Christian teaching 
ought to have prevented this war. The only way to bring peace is to take advantage 
of every opportunity to preach the Spirit of Christ.” 


Dr. Conwell had turned from preaching sermons on peace to 
recruiting young men for military service.” In the first month of war 
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the ministers had formally offered their services to the Government in 
sustaining the war effort, appointing a committee to determine in what 
ways they could serve most effectively.27 There was no doubt about 
the patriotism of the Baptist clergy; they had united with their 
fellow Protestant ministers who, with equal enthusiasm, had joined 
the crusade to win the war that was to end all wars. 

The overthrow of the Russian Czar in 1917 brought forth eager 
praise from the Ministers’ Conference. The granting of civil liberties 
by the Provisional Government of Prince Lvov was particularly grati- 
fying to Baptists. 

There were several ways in which Philadelphia Baptists con- 
tributed to the war effort. While the clergy were exempt from con- 
scription, a status which was readily accepted without discussion, 
they made themselves available for various types of service. Some of 
the clergy served on draft boards and numerous committees for war 
work. The Ministers’ Conference had its own Liberty Loan Com- 
mittees. The Baptist Union appropriated fifteen hundred dollars for 
Christian work among the sailors at the Navy Yard.* The Association 
voted to cooperate with the War Commission appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Northern Baptist Convention to coordi- 
nate the war work of the denomination and to give thought to the 
peace that was to follow.*% In 1918 fifty-eight out of ninety-three 
Baptist churches reported their contribution as follows: 1412 mem- 
bers in the Army, 284 in the Navy, 817 in France, 34 wounded, 24 
dead, 11 Red Cross Workers, 16 Y. M. C. A. workers, 4 Chaplains, 
3 Camp Pastors. By 1919 the number of war dead was forty-seven.?’ 

With the close of the war, there came a consideration of the social 
need of the post-war world. The Ministers’ Conference, through its 
Committee on Civic Righteousness, prepared and presented to the 
churches a list of topics for study and discussion in adult classes. 
The list included such headings as the following: 1. Conservation of 
child life; 2. Conservation of health by clean streets and better hous- 
ing, etc.; 3. A living income for every family; 4. Creation of social 
centers in school buildings and playgrounds; 5. Suppression of alco- 
holism and the social evil; 6. Trustworthy and efficient city admin- 

8 Conference Minutes, Apr. 16, 1917. 
4 Ibid., Apr. 23, 1917. 
2 The Watchman-Examiner, July 12, 1917. 
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istration; 7. Efficient police force taken out of politics and paid a living 
salary; 8. End of contractor and corporation domination; the city 
doing its own work; 9. A new charter, providing for a small city 
council, initiative and referendum, and limited terms for all franchises: 
10. A municipal budget covering all departments, eliminating waste 
and jobbing. 

A few weeks later, the Conference appointed a committee to secure 
the action of the Baptist churches in behalf of acceptance of the League 
of Nations. Its rejection by the Senate caused great disappointment 
among both ministers and laymen.”8 


In 1920, the Association took up a consideration of post-war con- 
ditions, following the example set by the Ministers’ Conference the 
year before. A special committee, appointed for such a study pre- 
sented a detailed analysis of the social, economic, and moral condi- 
tions which are so familiar to the student of the post-war era. A 
course of action was suggested, which included international coopera- 
tion in the building of a Christian world, proper efforts on the part of 
city churches in dealing with race problems, the development of a 
patriotism which places righteousness before partisanship, proper 
housing conditions, better recreational facilities, the application of 
Christian principles in industrial relations, a higher standard of moral 
living. The devices for carrying out such a program were suggested 
also. Among them were study classes for adults, brotherhoods, Ameri- 
canization programs in various churches which could be used as com- 
munity centers, the appointment of a Committee on Social Service in 
each church, the agitation for new legislation touching such needs as 
the following: the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, Sab- 
bath observance, child and woman labor, old age pensions and health 
insurance, care of the mentally defective, prison reform and natural 
conservation laws.?® The program was too ambitious for the average 
church; consequently little was actually accomplished along these 
lines. 


Foremost among subjects of interest in this post-war period was 
disarmament. A similar topic had been popular following the Spanish- 
American War. Once again, one of the products of war was the recog- 
nition of its futility as a means of permanently and satisfactorily 

28 Conference Minutes, Jan. 20, 1919. The Baptists’ attitude toward the 
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settling anything. Therefore, in a mingled spirit of disillusionment and 
idealism, the Ministers’ Conference petitioned the United States 
Government in 1921 to bring the nations of the world into a dis- 
armament conference speedily. Later in the year, that body adopted 
a resolution congratulating the Government on having called such a 
Disarmament Conference to convene on November eleventh. Each 
Baptist church in Philadelphia was urged to send resolutions to Charles 
E. Hughes, chairman of the American delegation.*® The Association 
sent a request that the Disarmament Conference be opened with 
prayer.*! 

In the early twenties, the familiar cry against Turkish persecu- 
tion of Christians went up. The Nationalists in Turkey, led by Mus- 
tapha Kemal, waged war against the Greeks who had been encour- 
aged secretly by the Allies to occupy Smyrna. Asa result, Christians 
and Mohammedans were again in conflict, and the traditional feelings 
of horror were aroused in Christendom. The Baptist Ministers 
protested to the State Department concerning the ill-treatment of 
Christians in the Near East and sent a committee to confer with 
President Harding in Washington on the matter. The only reply was 
that the United States could do nothing short of military action to 
protect the minorities in Turkey from persecution.®? 

The twenties was an era of peace endeavor. There are several 
indications that Baptists joined in the efforts being made to prevent 
the recurrence of war. In 1923, the Philadelphia Association endorsed 
the declaration of the Baptist World Alliance, which had met in 
Sweden in July, concerning international cooperation in behalf of . 
peace. In 1924, the Ministers’ Conference sent word to President 
Calvin Coolidge congratulating him on his stand for the participation 
of the United States in the World Court. In 1928 the Conference sent 
protests to Congress and the President concerning a proposed five- 
year naval program. Both the Ministers’ Conference and the Asso- 
ciation gave enthusiastic approval to the Paris Peace Pact of 1928. 
In 1930 another protest was registered against naval expansion when 
Congressman Fred A. Briteen of Illinois introduced a bill calling for the 
expenditure of $134,000,000,000 for the enlargement of the Navy. In 
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addition, the ministers said that their organization was working with 
the Philadelphia Peace Council, which was representative of several 
pacifist organizations, to oppose any naval increase.* 


Between 1931 and 1938 the Philadelphia Baptist Association 
voiced urgent resolutions in behalf of peace. This was done in the 
face of growing tension in Asia and hostilities in Europe between the 
Axis partners, Germany and Italy, and the Allies of World War e 
England and France. Indeed, in October, 1935, a resolution was passed 
by the Ministers’ Conference, commending President Roosevelt for 
his neutrality proclamation and urging him to include war munitions 
in his embargo on passenger travel. In September, 1938, the Con- 
ference commended the President for appealing for peace among 
European nations. In November, they protested against the con- 
tinued shipment, by Americans, of ammunition and war supplies to 
Japan. When the shipments did not cease, they sent a telegram to 
the Secretary of State and to Senator Pittman early in 1940, support- 
ing their efforts to end what amounted to American trade participa- 
tion in Japanese aggression against China.% 


At the end of a decade of turbulent world crises, the Philadelphia 
Association stood firmly against the tidal wave of war which was 
edging nearer and nearer to American shores. That body adopted 
a resolution in 1940 which charged that ‘There is already manifest 
within the nation those forces that would seek to use the Church of 
Christ for the furtherance of nationalistic aims and that throughout 
the world threaten or have already begun to rend the body of Christ; 
therefore, be it Resolved, That we urge our churches to resist vig- 
orously all such forces within our nation, that the Church may be the 
Church . . .’’87 Within these words was the veiled expression of a 
fear of the encroachments of Nazism upon religion in America as well 
asin Europe. This feeling was to be intensified after Japan’s bombing 
of Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, although the Association was not 
to express the same enthusiasm for war as in 1917. 

Looking back over this survey of the attitudes of Baptists toward 
international affairs of war and peace between 1865 and 1940, certain 
things seem quite clear. First, they have not all been in agreement. 
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Second, they have not always been consistent; at times of national 
peril, they have supported war; after the period of war, they have 
worked for peace and peaceful methods of settling disputes. In 
general, however, it may be said that Baptists have placed religious 
interests first even in times of war. Third, they have sought to express 
themselves through resolutions, letters to the Government, and educa- 
tion of their adherents. Fourth, their interest always has been 
quickened when the issue of liberty or of Catholicism has been 
predominant. 
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CONCLUSION 


In retrospect, it is possible to draw certain generalizations which 
are intended to be suggestive rather than final in their import. From 
these may be derived an over-all view of the significance of the Phila- 
delphia Baptist Association in respect to its influence upon the social 
structure of which it has been a part for nearly two and a half 
centuries. 

By virtue of a church polity which is based upon the autonomy of 
the local church, the Association’s power to exert influence has been 
limited chiefly to moral suasion. Yet, it has succeeded to a surprising 
degree throughout its history to shape the opinion of its members by 
means of free discussion in Associational meetings, ministers’ con- 
ferences, and through a denominational paper. 

The Association in more recent years, particularly since 1865, has 
sought to exert pressure upon legislative bodies in issues which it 
regarded as having moral significance. Always it has refrained from 
taking action as a church in the political arena, but it has not hesi- 
tated to use the influence of its leaders and members and publications 
to crystallize public opinion at the polls. Although somewhat ham- 
pered thereby from assuming the place of leadership taken by some 
other Protestant denominations in reform movements, such as temper- 
ance, or in efforts to preserve Sabbath observance, it has exerted an 
influence which should not be neglected because of the difficulty 
of tracing it in such a decentralized type of organization. In spite of a 
greater willingness to lend its support to movements for social and 
political reform since the latter part of the nineteenth century, the 
Association has claimed to have maintained quite consistently its 
principle of the separation of church and state. Critics of the Baptist 
Church, however, point to its inconsistency in calling upon police 
power to enforce upon all a Baptist principle of Sabbath observance. 

There is also evidence of an enlarging interest on the part of 
Philadelphia Baptists in social questions since 1800, not because they 
had any antipathy to them earlier, but for a number of reasons. First, 
the major issue which had consumed their attention prior to that date, 
namely, the struggle for religious liberty, had been won. Second, the 
problems of intemperance and slavery came to the fore, in the minds 
of people generally, as matters for reform action after the turn of 
the nineteenth century. Third, the rise of the cities was chiefly 
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responsible for the variety of issues which laid claim to the concern 
of Baptists after 1865. 

It may be observed also that the Philadelphia Association, while 
consistently tolerant toward other religious groups in matters of faith 
and worship, has been generally anti-Catholic since the early nine- 
teenth century on grounds that Catholics represent a threat to the 
separation of church and state and hence to religious liberty. Ac- 
cordingly, they have been alert to challenge any move for state sup- 
port of parochial schools or any tendency to official recognition of the 
papacy in the United States. 

While relatively free from racial or social prejudices, Philadel- 
phia Baptists have been generally conservative in their stand on 
divisive issues such as slavery and labor-capital disputes. In the 
former case, their primary purpose was to maintain Baptist unity, 
although they did not approve of slavery. In the latter, they mani- 
fested a conservatively liberal attitude toward labor without dis- 
playing an antipathy to capital; this is significant since they repre- 
sented, by and large, the working class. 

They have shown a consistent interest in education for the two- 
fold purpose of preparing a better-trained ministry and of providing 
academies and colleges in-which Baptist youth might receive religious 
instruction as a part of their education. In this way, they have 
provided for a sectarian education at denominational expense with- 
out violating the principle of separation of church and state. 

Their contributions have been most notable, as an Association, 
in initiating the movement for Baptist education in the eighteenth 
century with the founding of academies and the college which is now 
known as Brown University in Providence. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries they have generously supported Baptist schools 
in Pennsylvania. 

With respect to war, Philadelphia Baptists have been, at heart, 
lovers of peace; but, for the most part, they have not denied the right 
and obligation of Christians to assume their responsibility as citizens 
to support their country in time of danger. Thus it may be explained 
why they have not adopted the policy of pacifism during war-time; 
whereas, they have worked for peace after the conflict had ended. 

The Association has been losing in prestige and influence in recent 
years for several reasons. First, the growth of the denomination has 
diminished the relative influence of this original Association. Second, 
the growing denominational centralization through the various 
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national agencies of the Northern Baptist Convention has lessened, 
to a degree, the need for initiative on the part of the Association. 
Third, religious controversy over doctrinal beliefs in this present 
century has also weakened its prestige. Fourth, the suburban move- 
ment has decreased the membership of formerly great congregations 
in the city churches. This has contributed, in part, to a loss of many 
outstanding preachers also. And finally, the Association is suffering 
from the general loss of publicattention to the Church in a day of secu- 
larism and declining religious interest. 
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